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© INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


1 E natural for a writer, who 18 about to 
fob his works to the Publick, to feel a strong in- 
clination, by some Preliminary Address, toconciliate 


the favour of his reader, and dispose him, if possible, 


to peruse them with a favourable eye. I am well 
aware, however, that his endeavours are generally 


fruitless: in his situation our hearts revolt from all 


appearance of confidence, and we consider his dif- 


fidence as hypocrisy. Our own word is frequently 


taken for what we say of ourselves, but very rarely 
for what we say of our works. Were the three plays, 
which this small volume contains, detached pieces 
only, and unconnected with others that do not yet 
appear, I should have suppressed this inclination al- 
together; and have allowed my reader to begin what 


is before him, and-to form what opinion of it his 


taste or his humour might direct, without any pre- 
vioes trespass upon his time or his patience. But 
they are part of an extensive design: of one which, 


as far as my information goes, has nothing exactly 


similar to it in any language: of one which a whole 


life's time will be limited enough to accomplish; and 


which has, therefore, a considerable chance of being 
cut short by chat hand which nothing, can resist. 
B 
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| Before T explain the plan of this work, I must 
make a demand upon the patience of my reader, 


whilst I endeavour to communicate to him those 


ideas regarding human nature, as they in some de- 
gree affect almost everyspeciesof moral writings, but 


particular] y the Dramatick, that induced me to at- 


tempt it ; and, as faras my judgment enabled me to 

apply them, has directed me in the execution. of it. 
From chat strong sympathy which most crea- 

tures, but the human above all, feel for others of 


their kind, nothing has become so much an object 


of man's curiosity as man himself. We are all con- 
scious of this within ourselves, and 80 constantly 


do we meet with it in others, that like every circum- 


stance of continually repeated occurrence, it thereby 
escapes observation. Every person who is not defi- 
cient in intellect, is more or less occupied in tracing 
amongst the individuals he con verses with, the varie- 
tiesof understandingand temper which constitute the 
characters of men; and receives great pleasure from 
every stroke of nature that points out to him those 
varieties. This is, much more than we are aware of, 


the occupation of children, and of grown people 


also, whose penetration is but lightly esteemed; 


and that conversation which degenerates with them 


into trivial and mischie vous tattling, takes its rise not 


85 unfrequently from the same source that supplies the 


rich vein of the satirist and the wit. That eagerness 


80 univetsally shewn wor — n of the 
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latter, plainly enough indicates how many people 
have been occupied in thesame way with themselves, 
Let any one, in a large company, do or say what is 
strongly expressive of his peculiar ebaracter, or of 
some passion or humour of the moment, and it will 
be detected by almost every person present. How of- 
ten may we see a very stupid countenance animated 
with a smile, when the learned and the wise have 
betrayed some native feature of their own minds! 
and how often will this be the case when they have 
supposed it to be concealed under a very sufficient 
disguise ! From this constant employment of their 
minds, most people, I believe, without being con- 
scious of it, have stored up in idea the greater 
part of those strong marked varieties of human 
character, which may be said to divideit into classes; 


and in one of those classes they inyoluntarily place 


every new person they become acquainted with. 
I will readily allow that the dress and the manners 
of men, rather than their characters and dispositions 
are the subjects of our common conversation, and 
scem chiefly to occupy the multitude. But let it be 
remembered that it is much easier to express our 
observations upon these. It is easier to communi» 
cate to another how a man wears his wig and cane, 
what kind of house he inhabits, and what kind of 
table he keeps, than from what slight traits in his 
words and actions we have been led to conceive 
certain e his character : traits maar. 
£42 * A: | 
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often escape the memory, when the opinions that 
were founded upon them remain. Besides, in com- 
municating our ideas of the characters of others, we 
are often called upon to support them with more 
expence of reasoning than we can well afford, but 
our observations on the dress and appearance of men 
_ seldom involve us in such difficulties. For these, 
and other reasons too tedious to mention, the gene- 
rality of people appear to us more trifling than they 
are: and T may venture to say that, but for this 
sympathetick curiosity towards others of our kind, 
which is so strongly implanted within us, the atten- 
tion we pay to the dress and manners of men 
would dwindle into an employment as insipid, as 
examining the varieties of plants and minerals, is 
to one who understands not natural history. 

In our ordinary intercourse with society, this 
sympathetick propensity of our minds is exercised 
upon men under the common occurrences of life, 
in which we have often observed them, Here vanity 
| and weakness put themselves forward to view, more 
conspicuouslythan thevirtues: here, men encounter 
those smaller trials, from which they are not apt to 
come of victorious; and here, consequently, that 
which is marked with the whimsical and Iudicrous 
will strike us most forcibly, and make the strongest 
impression on our memory. To this sym pathetick 
propensity of our minds, so exereised, the genuine 
and pure comick of every composition, whether 
drama, fable, story, or satire is addresse d. 
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If man is an object of so much attention to man, 
engaged in the ordinary occurrences of life, how 
much more does he excite his curiosity and interest 
when placed in extraordinary situations of difficulty 
and distress? It cannot be any pleasure we receive 


from the sufferings of a fellow-creature which at- 


tracts such multitudes of people to a publick exe- 

cution, though it is the horrour we conceive for such 
a spectacle that keeps so many more away. To see 
a human being bearing himself up under such cir- 
cumstances, or struggling with the terrible appre- 
hensions which such a situation impresses, must be 
the powerful incentive, that makes us press forward 
to behold what we shrink from, and wait with trem- 
bling expectation for what we dread.“ For though 
few at such a spectacle can get near enough to dis- 

tinguish the expression of face, or the minuter parts 
_ of a criminal's behaviour, yet from a considerable 
distance will they eagerly mark whether he steps 


firmly; whether the motions of his body denote 


agitation or calmness; and if the wind does but 


In confirmation of this opinion I may venture to ay, that 
of the great numbers who go to see a publick execution, there 
are but very few who would not run away from, and avoid it, if 


they happened to meet with it unexpectedly. We find people 


stopping to look at a process ion, or any other uncommon sight- 
they may have fallen in with accidently, but almost never an 
execution. No one goes there who has not made up his mind 


for the occasion; which would not be the case, if any urs 


"ory * were the cause of such asemblies. 
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6 Id TRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, | 


ruſſie his garment, they will, even from that badge 
upon the outline of bis distant figure, read some 
expression connected with his dreadful situation. 


Though there is a greater proportion of people in 
whom this strong curiosity will be overcome by 


other dispositions and motives; though there are 


many more who will stay away from such a sight 
than will go to it; yet there are very ſew who will 


not be eager to converse with a person who has 
beheld it; and to learn, very minutely, every cir- 


cumstance connected with it, except the very act 


itself of inflicting death. To lift up the roof of his 
dungeon, like the Diable boiteux, and look upon a 


criminal the night before he suffers, in his still 


hours of privacy, when all that disguise is removed 
which respect for the opinion of others, the strong 
motive by which eve the lowest and wickedest of 
Men still continue to be actuated, would present 
an objeci to the mind of every person, not with- 
held from it by great timidity of character, more 


powerfully attractive than almost any other. 


Revenge, no doubt, firſt began amongst the 
ſavages of America that dreadful custom of sacri- 


fioing their prisoners of war. But the perpetra- 


tion of such hideous cruelty could never have 


become a permanent national custom, but for this 


universal desire in the human mind to behold 
man in every situation, putting forth his strength 


against the current of adversity, scorning all 
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tl 


bodily anguish, or struggling with those ſeelings | 
of nature, which, like a beating stream, will 
oft'times burst through the artificial barriers of 

pride. Before they begin those terrible rites 
they treat their prisoners kindly ; and it cannot 
be supposed that men, alternately enemies and 
friends to so many neighbouring tribes, in manners 
and appearance like themselves, should so strongly 
be actuated by a spirit of publick revenge. This 
custom, "therefore, must be considered as a grand 
and terrible game, which every tribe plays against 
another; where they try not the strength of the 
arm, the swiftness of the feet, nor the acuteness 
of the eye, but the fortitude of the soul. Con- 
sidered i in this light, the excess of cruelty exereised 
upon their miserable victim, in which every band 
is described as ready to inflit its portion of pain, 
and every head ingenious in the contrivance of it, 
is no longer to be wondered at. To put into Ly 
measure of misery one agony less, would be, | 

some degree, betraying the honour of their nation, 

would be doing a species of injustice to every hero 
of their own tribe who had already sustained 
it, and to those who might! be called upon to do 
SO ; amongst whom each of these savage tormentors 
has his chance of being one, and has prepared 
bimself for it from his childhood. Nay, it would 
be a species of injustice to the haughty victim 
bimselſ, who, would scorn to Purchase his place 
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amongst the heroes of his. nation, at an easier 
price than his undaunted predecessors. 
Amongst the many trials to which the human 
mind is subjected, that of holding intercourse, real 
or imaginary, with the world of spirits; of finding 
itself alone with a being terrific and awful, whose 
| nature and power are unknown, has been justly 
3 considered as one of the most severe. The work- 
1 ings of nature in this situation, we all know, have 
ever been the object of our most eager inquiry. 
No man wishes to see the Ghost himself, which 
would certainly procure him the best information 
on the subject, but every man wishes to see one 
who believes that he sees it, in all the agitation and 
wildness of that species of terrour. To gratify 
this curiosity how many people have dressed up 
hideous apparitions to frighten the timid and super- 
stitious ! and have done it at the risk of destroying 
their happiness or understanding for ever. For the 
instances of intellect being destroyed by this kind 
of trial are more numerous, perhaps, in proportion 
/ .to the few who have undergone it, than byanyother. 
How sensible are we of this strong propensity 
within us, when we behold any person under the 
pressure of great and uncommon calamity ! Deli- 
cacy and respect for the afflicted will, indeed, make 
us turn ourselves aside from observing him, and 
cast down our eyes in bis presence; but the first 
glance we direct to him will in voluntarily be one of 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 9 
the keenest observation, how hastily soever it may 
be checked; and often will a returning look of in- 
quiry mix itself by stealth with our sympathy and 
reserve. e | 55 

But it is not in situations of difficulty and distress 
alone, that man becomes the object of this sympa- 
thetick curiosity; he is no less so when the evil he 
contends with arises in his own breast, and no out- 
ward circumstance connected with him either awa- 
kens our attention or our pity. What human 
creature is there, who can behold a being like him- 
self under the violent agitation of those passions 
which all have, in some degree, experienced, with- 
out feeling himself most powerfully excited by the 
sight? I say, all have experienced: for the bravest 
man on earth knows what fear is as well as the 

coward; and will not refuse to be interested for 
one under the dominion of this passion, provided 
there be nothing in the circumstances attending it 
to create contempt. Anger is a passion that at- 
tracts less sympathy than any other, yet the un- 
pleasing and distorted features of an angry man 
will be more eagerly gazed upon, by those who are 
no wise concerned with his fury or the objects of it, 
than the most amiable placid countenance in the 
world. Every eye is directed to him ; every voice 
hushed to silence in his presence; even children 
will leave off their gambols as he passes, and gaze 
aſter him more eagerly 188 the — equipage. 
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The wild tossings of despair; the gnashing of hatred 
and revenge ; the yearnings of affection, and the 
softened mien of love; all the language of the agi- 
tated soul, which every age and nation understand, 
is never addressed to the dull or inattentide. | 
It is not merely under the violent agitations of 
passion, that man so rouses and interests us; even 
the smallest indications of an unquiet mind, the 
restless eye, the muttering lip, the half- checked 
exclamation, and the hasty start, will set our atten- 
tion as anxiously upon the watch, as the first dis- 
tant flashes of a gathering storm. When some 
great explosion of passion bursts forth, and some 
consequent catastrophe happens, if we are at all 
acquainted with the unhappy perpetrator, how 
minutely shall we endeavour to remember every 
circumstance of his past behaviour! and with what 
avidity shall we seize upon every recollected word 
or gesture, that is in the smallest degree indicative 
of the supposed state of bis mind, at the time when 
they took place. If we are not acquainted with 
him, how eagerly shall we listen to similar recol- 
lections from another! Let us understand, from 
observation or report, that any person harbours in 
his breast, concealed from the world's eye, some 
powerful rankling passion of what kind soever it 
may be, we shall observe every word, every motion, 
every look, even the distant gait of such a man, 
with a constancy apo attention bestowed upon no 
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other. Nay, should we meet him unexpectedly on 


our way, a feeling will pass across our minds as 
though we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of some secret and fearful thing. If invisible, 
would wenot follow him into his lonely haunts, into 


his closet, into the midnight silence of his cham- 


ber? There is, perhaps, no employment which the 


human mind will with so much avidity pursue, as 


the discovery of concealed passion, as the tracing 

the varieties and progress of a perturbed soul. | 
It is to this sympathetick curiosity of our nature, 

exercised upon mankind in great and trying occa- 


sions, and under the influence of the stronger 


passions, when the grand, the generous, and the 


terrible attract our attention far more than the base 
and depraved, that the high and powerfully 0 
of every composition, is addressed. | 


This propensity is universal. Children W to 


sbhew it very early; it enters into many of their 


amusements, and that part of them too, for which 


they shew the keenest relish. It oftentimes tempts 
them, as well as the mature in years, to be guilty of 


tricks, vexations, and cruelty; yet Gop ALMIGHTY 


has implanted it within us, as well as all our other 
propensities and passions, for wise and good pur- 


poses. It is our best and most powerful instruc- 

tor. From it we, are taught the proprieties and 

decencies of ordinary life, and are prepared for dis- 

tressing and diffieult situations. In examining 
”Y | 
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others we know ourselves. With limbs untorn, 
with head unsmitten, with senses unimpaired by 
despair, we know what we ourselves might have 
been on the rack, on the scaffold, and in the most 
afflicting circumstances of distress. Unless when 
accompanied with passions of the dark and malevo- 
Tent kind, we cannot well exercise this disposition 
without becoming more just, more merciful, more 
compassionate; and as the dark and malevolent | 
passions are not the predominant inmates of the 
human breast, it hath produced more deeds—O 
many more ! of kindness than of cruelty.” It holds 
up for our example a standard of excellence, which, 
without, its assistance, our inward consciousness of 
what is right and becoming might never have been 
dictated. It teaches us, also, to respect ourselves, 
and our kind; for it is a poor mind, indeed, that 
from this employment of its faculties, learns not to 
dwell upon the noble view of human nature rather 
. $row the mean. | 
Universal, however, as this e fndagbt- 
edly i is, with the generality of mankind it occupies 
itself in a passing and superficical way. Though 
a native trait of character or of passion is obvious 
to them as well as to the sage, yet to their minds it 
is but the visitor of a moment; they look upon it 
singly and unconnected: and though this disposi- 
tion, even so exercised, brings instruction as well 
as amusement, it is chiefly by storing up in their 
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minds those ideas to which the instructions of others 
refer, that it can be eminently useful. Those who 
reflect and reason upon what human nature holds 
out to their observation, are comparatively but few. 
No stroke of nature which engages their attention 
stands insulated and alone. Each presents itself to 
them with many varied connections; and they 
comprehend not merely the immediate feeling 
which gave rise to it, but the relation of that feeling 
to others which are concealed. We wonder at the 
changes and caprices of men; they see in them 
nothing but what is natural and accountable. We 
stare upon some dark catastrophe of passion, as the 
Indians did upon an eclipse of the moon; they, 
conceiving the track of ideas through which the 
impassioned mind has passed, regard it like the 
philosopher who foretold the phenomenon. Know- 
ing what situation of life he is about to be thrown 


into, they perceive in the man, who, like Hazael, 


says, © is thy seryant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?” the foul and ferocious murderer. A man 
of this contemplative character partakes, in some 
degree, of the entertainment of the Gods, who 
were supposed to look down upon this world and 
the inhabitants of it, as we do upon a theatrical 
exhibition; and if he is of a benevolent disposition, 


a good man struggling with, and triumphing over 


adversity, will be to him, also, the most delightful 


spectacle. But though this eagerness to observe 


| 
| 
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their fellow-creatures in every situation, leads not 
the generality of mankind to reason and reflect; 
and those strokes of nature which they are 80 ready 
to remark, stand single and unconnected in their 
minds, yet they may be easily induced to do boths: 
and there is no mode of instruotion which they will 
850 eagerly pursue, as that which lays open before 
them, in a moreenlarged and connected view than 
their individual observations are capable of supply- 
ing—the varieties of the human mind. Above all, 
to be well exercised in this study will fit a man 
more particularly for the most important situations 
of life. He will prove for it the better Judge, the 
better Magistrate, the better Advocate; and as a 
ruler or conductor of other men, under every oc- 
eurring circumstanee, he will find himself the better 
enabled to fulfil his duty, and accomplish his de- 
signs. He will perceive the natural effect of every 
order that he issues upon the minds of his soldiers, 
his subjects or his followers; and he will deal to 
others judgment tempered with mercy; that is to 
say, truly just; for justice appears to us severe u, 
when it is imperfect. 
In proportion as moral writers of every clas „.d. 
exereised within themselves this sympathetick pro- 
pensity of our nature, and have attended to it in 
others, their works have been interesting and in- 
structive. They have struck the imagination more 
ſorcibly, convinced the understanding more clearly, 
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and more lastingly impressed the memory. II un- 
seasoned with any reference to this, the fairy bowers 
of the poet, with all his gay images of delight, will 
be admired and forgotten z the important relations 
of the bistorian, and even the reasonings of the phi- 
losopher, will make a less permanent impression. 
The historian points back to the men of other 
ages, and from the gradually clearing mist in which 
they are first discovered, like the mountains of a far 
distant land, the generations of the world are dis- 
played to our mind's eye in grand and regular pro- 
cession. But the transactions of men become 
interesting to us only as we are made acquainted 
with men themselves. Great and bloody battles are 
to us battles fought in the moon, if it is not im- 
pressed upon our minds, by some eircumstanees 
attending them, that men subject to like weak- 
nesses and passions with ourselves, were the com- 
batants.“ The establishments oe K. make little 


* Let two great battles „„ 7 


and clearness of the most able pen. In the first let the most 
adm rable exertions of military skill in the General, and the 
mest unshaken courage in the soldiers, gain over an equal or 
zuperiour number of brave opponents a complete and glorious 
victory. In the second let the General be less «cientifick, and 

the soldiers less dauntless. Let them go into the field for a 
Cause that is dear to them, and fight with the ardour which 
auch a motive inspires; till discouraged with the many deaths 
around them, and the renovated pressure of the foe, some 

unlooked-for cirgymstance, "_ in ws strikes their i imagi- | 
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impression upon us, if we are left. ignorant of the 
| beings whom they affected. Even a very masterly 
: drawn character will but slightly imprint upon our 
memory the great man it belongs to, if, in theaccount 
we receive of his life, those lesser ciroumstances are 


| entirely neglected, which do best of all point out to 


us the dispositions and tempers of men. Some 
| slight circumstance characteristick of the particular 

turn of a man's mind, which at first sight seems 
but little connected with the great events of his 


life, will often explain some of those events more 


clearly to our understanding, than the minute de- 
tails of ostensible policy. A judicious. selection of 
those circumstances which characterize the Spirit 


of an associated mob, paltry and ludicrous as some 


nation at once: they are visited with the terrours of nature; their 
national pride, the honour of soldiership is forgotten; they fly 


like a fearful flock. Let some beloved chief then step forth, 
and call upon them by the love of their country, by the memory 


ef their valiant fathers, by every thing that kindles in the 


bosom of man the high and generous passions: they stop; they 
gather round him; and goaded by shame and indignation, 
returning again to the charge, with the fury of wild beasts 
rather than the courage of soldiers, bear down every thing before 


them. Which of these two Lattles: will interest us the most? 


aud which of them shall we remember the longest? The one will 
stand forth in the imagination of the reader like a rock of the 
desert, which points out to the far- removed traveller the country 


through which he has passed, when its lesser objects are obscured” * 
in the distance; whilst the other leaves no traces check it, ny | 


| "_ minds of the velentifick. i in war, 
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of them may appear, will often times convey to our 
minds a clearer idea why certain laws and privileges 
were demanded and agreed to, than a methodical 
explanation of their causes. Anhistorian who has exa- 

mined human nature himself, and likewise attends 
to the pleasure which developing and tracing it 
does ever convey to others, will employ our under- 
standing as well as our memory with his pages; and 
if this is not done, he will impose upon the latter a 
very difficult task, in retaining what She 1 is con- 
cerned with alone. 

In argumentative and philosophical writings, the 
effect which the author's reasoning produces on our 
minds depends not entirely on the justness of it. 
The images and examples that he calls to his aid, 

to explain and illustrate his meaning, will very 
much affect the attention we are able to bestow 
upon it, and consequently the quickness with which 


we shall apprehend, and the force with which it will 
impress us. These are selected from animated and 


unanimated nature, from the habits, manners, and 
characters of men; and though that image or ex- 


ample, whatever it may be in itself, which brings 


out his meaning most clearly, ought to be prefer- 
red before every other, yet of two equal in this re- 


spect, that which is drawn from the most interesting 


source will please us the most at the time, and 

most lastingly take hold of our minds. An argu- 

ment supported with vivid and interesting illustra- 
; 3 | 
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18 INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, 

tion will long be remembered when many equally 
important and clear are forgotten; and a work 
where many suth occur, will be held in higher es- 
timation by the generality of men, than one, its 
superiour, perhaps, in acuteness, only, and 


good sense. | 
Our desire to know what men are in the closet 


as well as in the field, by the blazing hearth and 


at the social board, as well as in the council and 
the throne, is very imperfectly gratified by real 
history; romance writers, therefore, stepped boldly, 
forth to supply the.deficiency ; and tale writers and 


novel writers, of many descriptions, followed after. 


If they have not been very skilful in their delinea- 
tions of nature; if they have represented men and 
women speaking and acting as men and women 
never did speak or act; if they have caricatured 
both our virtues and our vices; if they have given 


us such pure and unmixed, or such heterogeneous 


combinations of character as real life never pre- 


sented, and yet have pleased and interested us, let 


it not be imputed to the dulness of man in discern- 
ing what is genuinely natural in himself. There 
are many inclinations belonging to us, besides this 
great master-propensity of which I am treating. 
Our love of the grand, the beautiful, the novel, and 
above all of the marvellous, is very strong; and if 
we are richly fed with what we have a good relish 
for, we may be weaned to forget our native and 
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favourite aliment. Yet we can never so far forget 


it, but that we shall cling to, and acknowledge it 


again, whenever it is presented before us. In a 
work abounding with the marvellous and unnatu- 
ral, if the author has any how stumbled upon an 


unsophisticated genuine stroke of nature, we shall 


immediately perceive and be delighted with it, 
though we are foolich enough to admire at the 
same time, all the nonsense with which it is sur- 


rounded. After all the wonderful incidents, dar 


mysteries, and secrets revealed, which eventful 


novel so liberally presents to us; after the beautiful 
fairy ground, and even the grand and sublime 
scenes of nature with which descriptive novel s 


often enchants us; those works which most strongly 


characterize human nature in the middling and 


lower classes of society, where it is to be disco- 
vered by stronger and more unequivocal mar ks, 
will ever be the most popular. For though great 
pains have been taken in our higher sentimental 


novels to interest us in the delicacies, embarrass- 
ments, and artificial distresses of the more refined 


part of society, they have never been able to cope 


in the publick opinion with these. The one is a 


dressed and beautiful pleasure ground, in which 
we are inchanted for a while, amongst the delicate 
and unknown plants of artful cultivation; the other 


4s a rough forest of our native land; the oak, the 
helm, the hazle, and the bramble are — and 


C2 
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amidst the endless varieties of its paths we can 
wander for ever. Into whatever scenes the no- 
velist may conduct us, what objects soever he may 
present to our view, still is our attention most sen- 
sibly awake to every touch faithful to nature; still 
are we upon the watch for every * that speaks 
to us of ourselves. 

The fair field of what is ts called poetry, 
is enriched with so many beauties, that in it we 
are often tempted to forget what we really. are, and 
what kind of beings we belong to. Who in the 
enchanted regions of simile, metaphor, allegory and 
description, can remember the plain order of things 
in this every-day world? From heroes whose ma- 
jestick forms rise like a loſty tower, whose eyes are 
lightening, whose arms are irresistible, whose course 
is like the storms of heaven, bold and exalted sen- 
timents we shall readily receive; and shall not exa- 
mine them very accurately by that rule of nature 
which our own breast prescribes to us. A shepherd 
whose sheep, with fleeces of the purest snow, 
browze the flowery herbage of the most beautiſul 
voallies; whose flute is ever melodious, and whose 
shepherdess is ever crowned with roses; whose 
every care is love, will not be called very strictly 
to account for the loftiness and refinement of his 
thoughts. The fair Nymph who sighs out her sor- 
rows to the: conscious and compassionate wilds; 
Whose eyes gleam like the bright drops of heaven; 


- 
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whose loose tresses stream to the breeze, may say 
| what she pleases with impunity. I will venture, 
however, to say, that amidst all this decoration and 
ornament, all this loftiness and refinement, let one 
simple trait of the human heart, one expression of 
passion genuine and true to nature, be introduced, 
and it will stand forth alone in the boldness of 
reality, whilst the false and unnatural around it, 
fade away upon every side, like the rising exhalations 
of the morning. With admiration, and often with 
enthusiasm we proceed on our way through the 
grand and the beautiful images, raised to our ima- 
gination by the lofty Epick muse; but what, even 
here, are those things that strike upon the heart;- 
that we feel and remember? Neither the descrip- 
tions of war, the sound of the trumpet, the clanging 
of arms, the combat of heroes, nor the death of the 
mighty, will interest our minds like the fall of the 
feeble stranger, who simply expresses the anguish 
of his soul, at the thoughts of that far- distant home 
which he must never return to again, and closes 
his eyes amongst the ignoble and forgotten; like the 
timid stripling goaded by the shame of reproach, 
who urges his trembling steps to the fight, and falls 
like a tender flower before the first blast of winter. 
How often will some simple picture of this kind 
be all that remains upon our minds of the terrifick 
and magnificent battle, whose description we have 

read with admiration ? How comes it that we relish' 
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so much the episodes of an heroick poem? It can- 
not merely be that we are pleased with a resting 
place, where we enjoy the variety of contrast; for 
were the poem of the simple and familiar kind, and 
an episode aſter the heroick style introduced into 
it, ninety readers out of an hundred would pass 
over it altogether. It is not that we meet such a 
story, so situated, with a kind of sympathetick good 


will, as in passing through a country of castles and 


of palaces, we should pop unawares upon some 
humble cottage, resembling the dwellings of our 
own native land, and gaze upon it with affection. 
The highest pleasures we receive from poetry, as 


well as from the real objects which surround us in 


the world, are derived from the sympathetick inte- 
rest we all take in beings like ourselves; and I will 
even venture to say, that where the grandest scenes 
which can enter into the i imagination of man, pre- 

sented to our view, and all reference to man com- 
pletely shut out from our thoughts, the objects that 
composed it would convey to our minds little bet- 
ter than dry ideas of magnitude, colour, and form; 


and the remembrance of them would rest upon our 


minds like the measurement and distances of the 
planets. | 5 
If the study of human nature then, is s0 useful 
to the poet, the novelist, the historian, and the phi- 
losopher, of how much greater importance must it 
be to the dramatick writer? To them it is a power- 
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ful auxiliary, to him it is the centre and strength of 
the battle. If characteristick views of human na- 
ture enliven not their pages, there are many excel- 
lencies with which they can, in some degree, make 
up for the deficiency, it is what we receive from 
them with pleasure rather than demand. But in 
his works no richness of invention, harmony of lan- 
guage, nor grandeur of sentiment will supply the 
place of faithfully delineated nature. The poet and 
the novelist may represent to you their great cha- 
racters from the cradle to the tomb. They may 
represent them in any mood or temper, and under 
the influence of any passion which they see proper, 
without being obliged to put words into their 
mouths, those great betrayers of the feigned and 
adopted. They may relate every circumstance, 
however trifling and minute, that serves to develope 
their tempers and dispositions. They tell us what 
kind of people they intend their men and women 
to be, and as such we receive them. If they are 
to move us with any scene of distress, every circum- 
stance regarding the parties concerned in it, how 
they looked, how they moved, how they sighed, 
ho the tears gushed from their eyes, how the very 
light and shadow fell upon them, is carefully de- 
scribed, and the few things that are given them to 
say along with all this assistance, must be very un- 
natural indeed if we refuse to sympathize with them. 

But the characters of the drama must speak directly. 
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for themsclves. Under the influence of every pas- 
sion, humour, and impression; in the artificial 
veilings of hypocrisy and ceremony, in the openness 
of freedom and confidence, and in the lonely hour 
of meditation they speax. He who made us hath 
placed within our breast a judge that judges in- 
stantaneous]y of every thing they say. We expect 
to find them creatures like ourselves; and if they 
are untrue to nature, we feel that we are imposed 
upon. | | 
As in other works deficiency i in characteristick 
truth may be compensated by excellencies of a dif- 
ferent kind, in the drama characteristick truth will 
compensate every other defect. Nay, it will do 
what appears a contradiction; one strong genuine 
stroke of nature will cover a multitude of sins, even. 
against nature herself. When we meet in some 
scene of a good play a very fine stroke of this kind, 
we are apt to become so intoxicated with it, and so 
perfectly convinced of theauthour's great xnowledge 
ol the human heart, that we are unwilling to sup- 
pose the whole of it has not been suggested by the 
Same penetrating spirit. Many well-meaning en- 
thusiastick criticks have given themselves a great 
deal of trouble in this way; and have shut their 
eyes most ingeniously against the fair light of na- 
ture for the very love of it. They have converted, 
in their great zeal, sentiments palpably false, both 
in regard to the character and situation of the per- 
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sons who utter them, sentiments which a child or a 
clown would detect, into the most skilful depict- 
ments of the heart. I can think of no stronger 
instance to show how powerfully this love of nature 
dwells within us.* | 

Formed as we are with these sympathetick pro- 
pensities in regard to our own species, it is not at 
all wonderful that theatrical exhibition has become 
the grand and favourite amusement of every nation 
into which it has been introduced. Savages will, in 
the wild contortions of a dance, shape out some rude 
story expressive of character or passion, and such a 
dance will give more delight to his companions 
than the most artful exertions of agility. Children 
in their gambols will make out a mimick represent- 
ation of the manners, characters, and passions of 
grown men and women; and such a pastime will 
' animate and delight them much more than a treat 
of the daintiest sweetmeats, or the handling of the 
TIA toys. W as it is enjoyed by the rude 


It appears to me a very strong testimony of the 8 

of our great national Dramatist, that so many people have been 
employed in finding out obscure and refined beauties, in what 
appear to ordinary observation his very defects. Men, it may 
be said, do so merely to shew their own superiour penetration and 
ingenuity. But granting this; what could make other men 
listen to them, and listen so greedily too, if it were not that 
they have received from the works of Shakspeare, pleasure far 
beyond what the most * 1 compositions of a different 
character can afford, x | 
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and the young, to the polished and the ripe in 
years it is still the most interesting amusement. 
Our. taste for it is durable as it is universal. Inde- 
pendently of those circumstances which ſirst intro- 
duced it, the world would not have long been 
without it. The progress of society would soon 
have brought it forth; and men in the whimsical 
decorations of fancy would have displayed the cha- 
racters and actions of their heroes, the folly and 
absurdity of their fellow-citizens, had no Prien of 
Bacchus ever existed.“ 


* Though the progress of society would have given us the 
Drama, independently of the particular cause of its first com- 


mencement, the peculiar circumstances connected with its origin 


have had considerable influence upon its character and style, in 
the ages through which it has passed even to our day, and still 
will continue to affect it. Homer had long preceded the drama. 
tick poets of Greece; poetry was in a high state of cultivation 
when they began to write; and their style, the construction of 
their pieces, and the characters of their heroes were different frem 
what they would have been, had theatrical exhibitions been the 


invention of an earlier age or a ruder people. Their works were 


represented toe an audience, already aceustomed to hear long 
poems rehearsed at their publick games, and the feasts of their 


gods. A play, with the principal characters of which they were 


previously acquainted; in which their great men and heroes, in 
the most beautiful language, complained of their rigorous fate, 
but-piously submitted to the will of the gods; in which sym- 


| athy was chiefly excited by tender and affecting sentiments ; 


io which strong bursts of passion were few; and in which whole 

seenes frequently passed, without giving the actors any thing to 

do but to speak, was not too insipid for them, Had the drama 
2 
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In whatever age or country the Drama might 
have taken its rise, tragedy would have been the 
first-born of its children. For every nation has 
its great men, and its great events upon record; 
and to represent their own forefathers struggling 
with those difficulties, and braving those dangers, 
of which they have heard with admiration, and the 
effects of which they still, perhaps, experience, 
would certainly have been the most animating 
subject for the poet, and the most interesting for 


been the invention of a less cultivated nation, more of action and 
of passion would have been introduced into it. It would have been 
more irregular, more imperfect, more varied, more interesting. 

From poor beginnings it would have advanced in a progressive 
state: and succeeding poets, not having those polished and 
admired originals to look back upon, would have presented their 
respective contemporaries with the produce of a free and unbridled 
imagination. A different class of poets would most likely have 
been called into existence. The latent powers of men are 
called forth by contemplating those works in which they find any 
thing congenial to their own peculiar talents; and if the field, 
wherein they could have worked, is already enriched with a 
produce unsuited to their cultivation, they think not of entering 
it at all. Men, therefore, w hose natural turn of mind led them 
to labour, to reason, to reſine and exalt, have caught their 
animation from the beauties of the Grecian Drama, and they 
who, perhaps, ought only to have been our Criticks have become 
our Poets. I mean not, however, in any degree to depreciate 
the works of the ancients ; a great deal we have gained by those 
beautiful compositions; and what we have lost by them it is 
impossible to compute. Very strong genius will sometimes break 
through every disadvantage of circumstances : Shakspeare has 
arisen in this country, and we ought not to complain, 
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his audience, even independently of the natural 
inclination we all so universally shew for scenes of 
horrour, and distress, of passion and heroick exer- 
tion. Tragedy would have been the first child of the 
Drama, for the same reasons that have made heroick 
ballad, with all its battles, murders, and disasters, 
the earliest poetical compositions of every country. 

We behold heroes and great men at a distance, 
unmarked by those small but distinguishing 
features of the mind, which give a certain indi- 
viduality to such an infinite variety of similar 
beings, in the near and familiar intercourse of 
life. They appear to us from this view like 
distant mountains, whose dark outlines we trace 
in the clear horizon, but the varieties of whose 
roughened sides, shaded with heath and brush- 
wood, and seamed with many a cleft, we perceive 
not. When accidental anecdote reveals to us 
any weakness or peculiarity belonging to them, 
we start upon it like a discovery. They are made 
known to us in history only, by the great events 
they are connected with, and the part they have 
taken in extraordinary or important transactions. 
Even in poetry and romance, with the exception 
of some love story interwoven with the main 
events of their lives, they are seldom more inti- 
mately made known to us. To Tragedy it belongs 
to lead them forward to our nearer regard, in all 
the distinguishing varieties which nearer inspection 
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discovers; with the passions, the humours, the 
weaknesses, the prejudices of men. It is for her 
to present to us the great and magnanimous hero, 
| who appears to our distant view as a superiour | 
being, as a God, softened down with those smaller 
frailties and imperfections which enable us to glory 
in, andclaim kindred to his virtues. It is for her 
to exhibit to us the daring and ambitious man 
planning his dark designs, and executing his 
bloody purposes, mark'd with those appropriate 
characteristicks, which distinguish him as an indi- 
vidual of that class; and agitated with those varied 
passions, which disturb the mind of man when he 
is engaged in the commission of such deeds. It is 
for her to point out to us the brave and impetuous 
warriour struck with those visitations of nature, 
which, in certain situations, will unnerve the 
strongest arm, and make the boldest heart tremble. 
It is for her to shew the tender, gentle, and 
unassuming mind animated with that fire which, 
by the provocation of circumstances, will give 
to the kindest heart the ferocity and keenness of 
a tiger. It is for her to present to us the great 
and striking characters that are to be found 
amongst men, in a way which the poet, the 
novelist, and the historian can but imperfeotly 
attempt. But above all, to her, and to her only 
it belongs to unveil to us the human mind under 
the dominion of those strong and fixed passions, 
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which, seemingly unprovoked by outward cir- 
_ cumstances, will from small beginnings brood 
within the breast, till all the better dispositions, 
all the ſair gifts of nature are borne down before 
them. Those passions which conceal themselves 
from the observation of men; which cannot 
unbosom themselves even to the dearest friend; 
and can, often times, only give their fulness vent 
in the lonely desert, or in the darkness of midnight. 
For who hath followed tbe great man into his 
secret closet, or stood by the side of his nightly 
couch, and heard those exclamations of the soul 
which heaven alone may hear, that the historian 
should be able to inform us? and what form of 
story, what mode of rehearsed speech will com- 
municate to us those feelings, whose irregular 
bursts, abrupt transitions, sudden pauses, and 
half-uttered suggestions, scorn all harmony of 
measured verse, all method and order of relation ? 

On the first part of this task her Bards have 
eagerly exerted their abilities: and some amongst 
them, taught by strong original genius to deal 
immediately with human nature and their own 
hearts, have laboured in it successfully. But in 
presenting to us those views of great characters, 
and of the human mind in difficult and trying 
situations which peculiarly belong to Tragedy, 
the far greater proportion, even of those who may 
be considered as respectable dramatick poets, 
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have very much failed. From the beauty of those 


d original dramas to which they have ever looked 

3, back with admiration, they have been tempted 

& to prefer the embellishments of poetry to faithfully 

8 delineated nature. They have been more occupied 

t in considering the works of the great dramatists 

F who have gone before them, and the effects pro- 

t duced by their writings, than the varieties of | 

A human character which first furnished materials | 
for those works, or those principles in the mind | 

/ of man by means of which such effects were | 

q - produced. Neglecting the boundless variety of 

1 nature, certain strong outlines of character, 

f certain bold features of passion, certain grand 

2 vicissitudes, and striking dramatick situations 

Ra have been repeated from one generation to 

1 another; whilst a pompous and solemn gravity, 

f which they have supposed to be necessary for 

? the dignity of tragedy, has excluded almost 

> entirely from their works those smaller touches 

t of nature, which so well develope the mind; and 

[ by showing men in their hours of state and 

JE exertion only, they have consequently shewn 

them imperfectly. Thus, great and magnanimous 

5 heroes, who bear with majestick equanimity every 

. _ vicisitude of fortune; who in every temptation 

f and trial stand forth in unshaken virtue, like a 

A rock buffeted by the waves: who encompast with 


the most terrible evils, in calm possession of 
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their souls, reason upon the difficulties of their 
state; and, even upon the brink of destruction, 
pronounce long eulogiums on virtue, in the most 
eloquent and beautiful language, have been held 
forth to our view as objects of imitation and 
interest; as though they had intirely forgotten that 
it is only for creatures like ourselves that we feel, 
and therefore, only from creatures like ourselves 
that we receive the instruction of example,* Thus 
passionate and impetuous warriours, who are proud, 
irritable, and vindictive, but generous, daring, 
and disinterested; setting their lives at a pin's 
fee for the good of others, but incapable of 
curbing their own humour of a moment to gain 
the whple world for themselves; who will Pluck 


'* Toa being perfectly free from all 1 Md our 
Sympathy refuses to extend. Our Saviour h'mself, whose 
character is so beautiful, and so harmoniously consistent; in 
whom, with outward proofs of his mission less strong than those 
that are offered to us, I should still be compelled to believe, 
from being utterly unable to conceive how the idea of such a 
character could enter into the i imagination of man, never touches 
the heart more nearly than when he says, © Father, let this 
cup pass fiom me. Had he been represented to us in all the 
unshaken strength of these -tragick heroes, his disciples would 
have made fewer converts, and his precepts would have been 
listened to coldly. Plays in which heroes of this kind are held 
forth, and whose aim 1s, indeed, honourable and praise-worthy,. 
have been aImired by the cultivated and refined, but the tears 
of the simple, the applauses of the young and e have 
been wanting. 4 „ £12 
| 0 
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the orbs of heaven from their places, and erush 
the whole. universe in one grasp, are called forth 
to kindle in our souls the generous contempt of 
every thing abject and base; but with an effect 
proportionably feeble, as the hero is made to 
exceed in courage and fire what the standard of 
humanity will agree to.“ Thus, tender and 


17 70 


* In all burlesque imitationg, of tragedy, those plays in 
which this hero is pre-eminent, are always exposed to bear the 
great brunt of the ridicule, which proves how popular they 
have been, and how many poets, and good ones too, have been 
employed upon them. That they have been so popular, how- 
ever, is not owing to the intrinsick merit of the characters they 
represent, but their opposition to those mean and contemptible 
qualities belonging to human nature, of which we are most 
ashamed. Besides, there is something in the human mind, 
independently of its love of applause, which inelines it to boast. 
This is ever the attendant of that elasticity of soul, which makes 
us bound up from the touch of oppression ; and if there is nothing. 
in the accompanying circumstances to create disgust, or suggest 
suspicions of their sincerity, (as in real life is commonly the 
case,) we are very apt to be carried along with the boasting of 
others. Let us in. good earnest believe that a man is capable of 
achieving all that human courage can achieve, and we shall 
suffer him to talk of impossibilities. Amidst all their pomp of 
words, therefore, our admiration of such heroes is readily 
excited, (for the understanding i is more easily deceived than the 
heart,) but how stands our sympathy affected? As no caution 
nor foresight, on their own account, is ever suffered to occupy the 
thoughts of such bold disinterested beings, we are the more 
inclined to care for them, and to take an interest in their fortune 
through the course of the play: yet, as their souls are unappalled 
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pathetick lovers, full of the most gentle affections, ' 


the most amiable dispositions, and the most 


exquisite feelings; who present their defenceless 


bosoms to the storms of this rude world in all 


the graceful weakness of sensibility, are made 
to sigh ont their sorrows in one unvaried strain 
of studied pathos, whilst this constant demand 
upon our feelings makes us absolutely incapable 


of answering it.“ Thus, also, tyrants are repre- 


sented as monsters of cruelty, unmixed with 


any feelings of humanity; and villains as delight- 
ing in all manner of treachery and deceit, and 
acting upon many occasions for the very love 


of villainy itself; though the perfectly. wicked 
are as ill Lind. for the purposes of warns, 


ing, as the n, virtuous are for those of 


by any thing : as pain and death are not at. all ended by them; E 


and as we have seen them very ready to plunge their own swords 


into their own bozxoms, on no very weighty occasion, perhaps, 
their death distresses us but little, and they commonly fall unwept. 
Were it not, that in tragedies were these heroes preside, 
the same soft tones of sorrow are so often repeated in our ears, till 
we are perfectly tired of it, they are more fitted to interest us 
chan any other; hoth because in seeing them, we own the ties of 
kindred between ourselves and the frail mortals we lament; and 
eympathize with the weakness of mortality unmixed with any 


thing to degrade or disgust; and also, because the misfortunes, 


which form the story of the play, are frequently of the more 


familiar and domestick kind. A king driven from his throne, 
will not move our sympathy 80 strongly, as te man tora 
from the bosom of his family. a 215 1608 2: 18002000 
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example.“ This spirit of imitation, and attention 
to effect, has likewise confined them very much 
in their choice of situations and events to bring 
their great characters into action; rebellions, 
conspiracies, contentions for empire, and rivalships 
in love have alone been thought worthy of trying 
those heroes; and palaces and dungeons the only 
places magnificent or Solemn enough for them 
to appear in. 

They have indeed, hs: i regard to the 


works of preceding authours, and great attention 


to the beauties of composition, and to dignity of 
design, enriched their plays with much striking 
and sometimes sublime imagery, lofty thoughts, 
and virtuous sentiments; but in striving so eagerly 
to execll in those things that belong to tragedy 


I have said nothing here in regard to female character, 
though i in many tragedies it is brought forward as the principal 
one of the piece, because what I have said of the above characters 
is likewise applicable to it. I believe there is no man that ever 
lived, who has behaved in a certain manner on a certain occasion, 


who has not had amongst women some corresponding spirit, who 
on the like occasion, and every way similarly circumstanced, 


would have behaved in the like manner. With some degree 
of softening and refinement, each class of the tragick heroes I 
have mentioned has its corresponding one amongst the heroines, 

The tender and pathetick no doubt has the most numerous, but 
the great and magnanimous is not without it, and the passionate 


and impetuous boasts of one by no means inconsiderable in num. 
bers, and drawn sometimes to — full as pas5ionare and i W 
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in common with many other compositions, they 
have very mnch neglected those that are peculiarly 
her own. As far as they have been led aside from 
the first labours of a tragick poet by a desire to 
communicate more perfect moral instruction, 
their motive has been respectable, and they 
merit our esteem. But this praise-worthy end 
has been injured instead of promoted by their 
mode of -pursuing it. Every species of moral 
writing has its own way of conveying instruction, 
which it can never, but with disadvantage, 
exchange for any other. The Drama improves 
us by the knowledge we. acquire of our own 
minds, from the natural desire we have to look 
into the thoughts, and observe. the behaviour of 
others. Tragedy brings to our view men placed 
in those elevated situations, exposed to those 
great trials, and engaged in those extraordinary 
transactions, in which few of us are called upon 
to act. As examples applicable to ourselves, 
therefore, they can but feebly affect us; it is 
only from the enlargement of our ideas in regard 
to human nature, from that admiration of virtue, 
and abhorrence of vice which they excite, that 
we can expect to be improved by them. But if 
they are not represented to us as real and natural 
characters, the lessons we are taught from their 
conduct and their sentiments will be no more to 
us than those which we receiye from the pages of 
the poet or the moralist, 2 
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But the last part of the task which I have 
mentioned as | peculiarly belonging to tragedy, 
unveiling the human mind under the dominion 
of those strong and fixed passions, which seemingly 
unprovoked by outward- cireumstances, will from 


small - beginnings brood within the breast, till 


all the better dispositions, all the fair gifts of 


nature are borne down before them, her poets 
in general have entirely neglected, and even her 


first and greatest have but imperfectly attempted. 
They have made use of the passions to mark 
their several characters, and animate their scenes, 
rather than to open to our view the nature and 
portraitures of those great disturbers of the human 
breast, with whom we are all, more or less, called 
upon to contend. With their strong and obvious 
features, therefore, they have been presented to 
us, stripped almost entirely of those less obtrusive, 
but not less discriminating traits, Which mark them 
in their actual operation. To trace them i in their 
rise and progress in the heart, seems but 
rarely to have been the object of any dramatist. 
We commonly find the characters of a tragedy 


affected by the passions in a transient, loose, un- 


connected manner; or if they are represented as 
under the permanent influence of the more 


powerful ones, they are generally introduced to 
our notice in the very height of their fury, when 


all that timidity, irresolution, distrust, and a thou- 
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sand delicate traits, which mike the infaney of 
every great passion more interesting, perhaps, 
than its full-blown strength, are fled. The im- 


passioned character is generally brought into view 


under those irresistible attacks of their power, 
which it is impossible to repell; whilst those gra- 
dual steps that lead him into this state, in some of 


which a stand might have been made against the 


foe, are left entirely in the shade. These passions 
that may be suddenly excited, and are of short 
duration, as anger, fear, and oſtentimes jealousy, 
may in this manner be fully represented; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, hatred, 
love, every passion that is permanent in its nature, 
and varied in progress, if represented to us but in 


one stage of its course, is represented imperfectly. 


It is a characteristic of the more powerful passions 
that they will increase and nourish themselves on 
very slender aliment; it is from within that they 
are chiefly supplied with what they feed on; and 
it is in contending with opposite passions and af- 
ſeetions of the mind that we best discover their 
strengtb, not with events. But in tragedy it is 
events more frequently than opposite affections 
which are opposecd to them; and those often of 
such ſoree and magnitude that the passions them 
selves are almost obscured by the splendour and 


importance of the transactions to which they 


are attached. Besides being thus confined and 
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mutilated, the passions have been, in the greater 
part of our tragedies, deprived of the very power 
of making themselves known. Bold and figurative 
language belongs peculiarly to them. Poets, ad- 
miring those bold expressions which a mind, la- 
bouring with ideas too strong to be conveyed in 
the ordinary forms of speech, wildly throws out; 
taking earth, sea, and sky, every thing great and 
terrible in nature to image forth the violence of its 
feelings, borrowed them gladly, to adorn the calm 
sentiments of their premeditated song. It bas 5 
therefore been thought that the less animated parts 
of tragedy might be so embellished and enriched. 
In doing this, however, the passions have been 
robbed of their native prerogative; and in adorn- 
ing with their strong figures and lofty expressions 
the calm speeches of the unruffled, it is found that, 
when they are called upon to raise their voice, the 
power of distinguishing themselves has been taken 
away. This is an injury by no means compen- 
sated, but very greatly aggravated by efhbellish-! 
ing, in return, the speeches of passion with the in- 
genious eonceits, and compleat similies of preme- 
ditated 2 5 1 are 62 "ther" ge 
85 This, has Kids than wb ehen 
higher scenes of tragedy. For having made auch fret usg | 
bold hyperbolical language in the inferiour parts, the poet when 


| he arrives at the highly in 4 zinks inte total inubili ry: 
or if he will force himself to rise still — on the * 
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regarding the manner in which dramatick poets 


haye generally brought forward the passions in 
tragedy, to the great prejudice of that effect 


they are naturally fitted to produce upon the 
mind, which I forbear to mention, lest they should. 
too much increase the length of this discourse; 


and leave an impression on the mind of my reader, 
that I write more in the spirit of criticism than 
becomes one, who is about to bring before the 
publick a work, with, doyblless, many faults and 
imperfections: on its head. 1 


"4 | fe. 
From this general view, which i bave — —50 
voured to communicate to my reader of tragedy, | 
and those principles in the human mind upon 


Which the success of her efforts depends, 1 have 


been. lead to believe, that an attempt to write a 


series of tragedies, of simpler construction, less 


embellished with, poetical decorations, less con- 


strained by that lofty seriousness which has so ge- 
nerally been considered as necessary for the sup- 


port of tragick dignity, and in which the chief 


object! should be to delineate the progress of the 
higber passions in- the human breast, each play ex- 


hibiting a particular passion, might not be unac- | 
ceptable to the publick. And I have been the 


more. readily: induced to act upon this idea, be- 


cause I am confident, com [tragedy, written upon 
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this plan, is fitted to produce stronger moral effect 
than upon any other. I have said That tragedy 
in representing to us great characters struggling 
with difficulties, and placed in situations of emi- 
nence and danger, in which few of us have any 
chance of being called upon to act, conveys its 
moral efficaey to our minds by the enlarged views 


which it gives to us of human nature, by the ad- 


miration of virtue, and execration of vice which it 
excites, and. not by the examples it holds up for 


our immediate application. But in opening to us 


the heart of man under the influence of those pas- 


sions to which all are liable, this is not the case. 


Those strong passions that, with small assistance 
from outward circumstances, work their way in the 
heart, till they become the tyrannical masters of it, 
carry on a similar operation in the breast of the 
Monarch, and the man of low degree. It exbibits 


to us the mind of man in that state when we are 
most curious to look into it, and is equally inte- 


resting to all. Discrimination of character is a 
turn of mind, tho' more common than weare aware 
of, which every body does not possess; but to the 
expressions of passion, particularly strong passion, 
the dullest mind is awake; and its true unsophis- 


ticated language the dullest understanding will 
not misinterpret. To hold up for our example 


those peculiarities in disposition, and modes of 
thinking which A has fixed upon us, or which 
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long and early habit has incorporated with our 
original selves, is almost desiring us to remove the 
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everlasting mountains, to take away the native 
land- marks of the soul; but representing the pas- 


sions brings before us the operation of a tempest 
that rages out its time and passes away. We can- 
not, it is true, amidst its wild uproar, listen to the 
voice of reason, and save ourselves from destruc- 
tion; but we can foresee its coming, we can mark 
its rising signs, we can know the situatious that 


will most expose us to its rage, and we can shelter 
our heads from the coming blast. To change a 


certain disposition of mind which makes us view 
objects in a particular light, and thereby, often- 
times, unknown to ourselves, influences our con- 


duet and manners, is almost impossible; but in 


checking and subduing those visitations of the 


soul, whose causes and effects we are aware of, XJ 
every one may make considerable progress, if he 


proves not entirely successful. Above all, looking 


back to the first rise, and tracing the progress of | 


passion, points out to us those Stages in the ap- 


proach of the enemy, when he might have been 
combated most successfully ; and where the suf- 
ſering him to pass may be considered as occasion- 
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ing all the misery that ensues. 


Comedy presents to us men as we find them 10 
the ordinary intercourse of the world, with all the 
| weaknesses, ſollies, caprice, prejüdiccs and absur- 
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dities which a near and familiar view of them dis- 
coyers. It is her task to exhibit them engaged in 
the busy turmoil of ordinary life, harassing and 


perplexing themselves with the endless pursuits 
of avarice, vanity, and pleasure; and engaged 
with those smaller trials of the mind, by which 


men are most apt to be overcome, and from which 


he, who could have supported with -honour the 


attack of greater occasions, will often times come 
off most shamefully foiled. It belongs to her to 


shew the varied fashions and manners of the world, 
as, from the spirit of vanity, caprice, and imitation, 


they go on in swift and endless succession; and 
those disagreeable or absurd pecüliarities attached 
to particular classes and conditions in society. It 
is for her also to represent men under the influence 
of the stronger passjons; and to trace the rise and 
progress of them in the heart, in such situations, 


and attended with such circumstances as take off 


their sublimity, and the interest we naturally take 
in a perturbed mind. It is hers to exhibit” chose 
terrible tyrants of the soul, whose ungovernable 


rage has struck us so often with dismay, like wild 
beasts tied to a post, who grow! and paw before 


us, for our derision and sport. In pourtraying the 


characters of men she has this advantage over tra- 


gedy, that the smallest traits of nature, with the 


smallest circumstances which serve to bing: thent | 
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forth, may by her be displayed, however ludicrous” 
and trivial in themselves, without any ceremony. 
And in developing the passions she enjoys a similar 
advantage; for they often more strongly betray. 
themselves when touched by those small and fa, 
miliar occurrences which cannot, consistently with 
the effect it is intended to Fa 0 admitted 
into tragedy. r if 
As tragedy has been very much We in 
bar endeavours to exalt and improve the mind, by. 
that spirit of imitation and. confinement in her sue- 
cessive writers, which the beauty of her earliest 
poets. first gave rise to, so comedy has been led 
aside from her best purposes by a different tempt- 
ation. Those endless changes in fashions and in 
manners, which offer such obvious and ever- new 
subjects of ridicule; that infinite variety of tricks 
and manceuvres by which the ludicrous may be 
produced, and curiosity and laughter excited: 
the admiration we so generally bestow upon sati- 
rical remark, pointed repartee, and whimsical com- 
binations of ideas, have too often led her to for- 
get the warmer interest we feel, and the more pro- 
fitable lessons we receive from genuine representa- 
tions of nature. The most interesting and in- 
structive class of comedy, therefore, the real cha- 
racteristick, has been very much neglected, whilst 
suatirical, witty, sentimental, and, above all, busy 
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or circumstantial comedy have usurped the ex- 
ertions of the far n e of Dramatick 


Writers. 


In Satirical Comedy, sarcastick and severe re- 


flections on the actions and manners of men, in- 


troduced with neatness, force, and poignancy of 
expression into a lively and well- supported dialogue, 
of whose gay surface they are the embossed orna- 


ments, make the most important and studied part 


of the work: Character is a thing talked of rather 
than shewn. The persons of the drama are in- 
debted for the discovery of their peculiarities to 
what is said of them, rather than to any thing they 
are made to say or do for themselves. Much in- 


cident being unfavourable for studied and elegant 
dialogue, the plot is commonly simple, and the ſew 


events that compose it neither interesting nor strik- 
ing. It only affords us that kind of moral instruc- 


tion which an essay or a poem could as well have 
conveyed, and, though amusing in the closet, is 


but feebly attractive in the Theatre.“ 
In what I have termed Witty Comedy, every 
iy is light, en and easy. en decided 


55 Tbese . are generally ha work of men, wine 0 
ment and acute observation, enable them admirably well to ge- 
, neralize, and apply to classes of men the remarks they have 

made upon individuals; yet know not how to dress up, with 
any natural congruity, an N ee in the attributes 
they have assigned to those classes, Sd $24 
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condemnation of vice is too weighty and material 
to dance upon the surface of that stream, whose 
shallow currents sparkle in perpetual sun-beams, 
and cast up their bubbles to the light. Two or 
three persons of quick thought, and whimsical 
fancy, who perceive instantaneously the various 


connections of every passing idea, and the signi- 


fications, natural or artificial, which single ex- 
pressions, or particular forms of speech can possibly 
conyey, take the lead thro' the whole, and seem to 
communicate their own peculiar talent to every 
creature in the play, The plot is most commonly 


l feeble rather than simple, the incidents being nu- 


merous enough, but seldom striking or varied. 
To amuse, and only to amuse, is its aim; it pre- 
tends not to interest nor instruct. It pleases when 
we read, more than when we see it represented; 


and pleases still more when we take it up 10 acci- 


dent, and read but a scene at a time. Ns. 
Sentimental Comedy treats of those embarrass- 
ments, difficulties, and. scruples, which, though 
sufficiently distressing to the delicate minds who 


entertain them, are not powerful enough to gratify 


the sympathetick desire we all feel to look into the 
heart of man in difficult and trying situations, 
which is the sound basis of tragedy, and are des- 


titute of that seasoning of the lively and ludicrous, f 


which prevents the ordinary transactions of comedy 
from becoming insipid. In real-life, those who, 
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from the peculiar frame of their minds, feel most 
of this refined distress, are not generally communi- 
cative upon the subject; and those who do feel 
and talk about it at the same time, if any such 
there be, seldom find their friends much inclined 
to listen to them, It is not to be supposed, then, 
long conversations upon the stage about small sen- 


timental niceties, can be generally interesting. I 


am afraid plays of this kind, as, well as works of a 
similar nature, in other departments of literature, 
have only tended to encrease amongst us a set of 
sentimental hypocrites; who are the same persons 
of this age that would have been the religious ones 
of another; and are daily doing morality the same 
kind of injury, by suhstituting the particular 
excellence which they pretend to possess, for c plain 


simple uprightness and rectitude. 


In Busy or Circumstantial Comedy, all those 


ingenious contrivances of lovers, guardians, gover- 


nantes, and chamber-maids; that ambushed bush- 
fighting amongst closcts, screens, chests, easy- 
chairs, and toilet- tables, form a gay varied game 


oſ dexterity and invention; which, to those who 


have played at hide-and-seek, who have crouched 
down, with beating heart, in a dark corner, whilst 
the enemy groped near the spot; who have joined 


their busy school-mates in many a deep- laid plan 
to deceive, perplex, and torment the unhappy mor- 


tals deputed to have the charge of them, cannot be 
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seen with indifference. Like an old hunter, who 
pricks up his ears at the sound of the chace, and 
starts away from the path of his journey, so, leav- 
ing all wisdom and criticism behind us, we follow 
the varied changes of the plot, and stop not for re- 
flection. The studious man who wants a cessa- 
tion from thought, the indolent man who dislikes 
it, and all those who, from habit or circumstances, 
live in a state of divorce from their own minds, 
are pleased with an amusement in which they have 
nothing to do but to open their eyes and behold; 
the moral tendency of it, however, is very me 
That mockery of age and domestick authority, s 


constantly held forth, has a very bad effect upon 


the younger part of an audience; and that conti- 
nual lying and deceit in the first characters of the 
piece, which is necessary for are We tlie Ry 
has a most pernicious one. | 
But Characteristick Comedy, which represents to 
us this motley world of men and women in which 
we live, under those circumstances of ordinary and 
familiar life most favourable to the discovery of the 
human heart, offers to us a wide field of instruc- 
tion, adapted to general application. We find in 


its varied scenes an exercise of the mind analogous 


to that which we all, less or more, find out ſor our- 


selves, amidst the mixed groupes of people whom 


we meet with in society; and which I have already 


mentioned as an exercise uniyersally pleasing to 
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man. As the distinctions which it is its highest 
aim to discriminate, are those of nature and not 
situation, they are judged of by all ranks of men; 
for a peasant will very clearly perceive in the cha- 
racter of a peer, those native peculiarities which 
belong to him as a man, though he is entirely at a 
loss in all that regards his manners and address as a 


nobleman. It illustrates to us the general remarks 


we have made upon men; and in it we behold, 
spread before us, plans of those original ground- 
works, upon which the general ideas we have been 
taught to conceive of mankind, are founded. It 
stands but little in need of busy plot, extraordinary 
incidents, witty repartee, or studied sentiments. 
It naturally produces for itself all that it requires; 
characters who are to speak for themselves, who 


are to be known by their own words and actions, 


not by the accounts that are given of them by 
others, cannot well be developed. without consi- 
derable variety of judicious incident; a smile that 
is raised by some trait of undisguised nature, and 
a laugh that is provoked by some ludicrous effect 
of passion, or clashing of opposite characters, will 
be more pleasing to the generality of men, than 
either the one or the other when occasioned by a 
play upon words, or a whimsical combination of 
ideas; and to behold the operation and effects of 
the different propensities and weaknesses of men, 
will naturally call up in the mind of the spectatar 
| = | 
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moral 'reflections more applicable, and more im- 
pressive, than all the high sounding sentiments, 
with which the graver scenes of Satirical and Senti- 
mental Comedy are so frequently interlarded. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that the eternal 
introduction of love as the grand business of the 
Drama, and the consequent necessity for making 
the chief persons in it such, in regard to age, ap- 
pearance, manners, dispositions, and endowments, 
as are proper for interesting lovers, has occasioned 


so much insipid similarity in the higher characters. 
It is chiefly, therefore, on the second and inferiour | 
characters, that the efforts, even of our best poets, i 
have been exhausted: and thus we are called F 
upon to be interested in the fortune of one man, 9 
whilst our chief attention is directed to the charac- 11 
ter of another, which produces a disunion of 4 
ideas in the mind, injurious to the- general effect of 11 
the whole. From this cause, also, those charac- tl 
teristick varieties have been very much neglected, of 
which men present to us in the middle stages of of 
life; when they are too old for lovers or the con- _ 
fidents of lovers, and too young to be the fathers, de 
uncles, and guardians, who are contrasted with th 
them; but when they are still in full vigour of ol 
mind, eagerly engaged with the world, joining the up 


activity of youth to. the providence of age, and 

offer to our attention objects suthciently interesting 

and instructiye. - It is to be regretted that strong 
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contrasts of character are too often attempted, in- 
stead of those harmonious shades of it, which 
nature so beautifully varies, and which we 80 
greatly delight in, whenever we clearly distinguish 
them. It is to be regretted that in place of those 
characters, which present themselves to the ima- 
gination of a writer from his general observations 
upon mankind, inferiour poets have so often pour- 
trayed with senseless minuteness the characters of 
particular individuals. We are pleased with the 
eccentricities of individuals in real life, and also in 
history or biography, but in fictitious writings, we 
regard them with suspicion; and no representation 
of nature, that corresponds not with some of our 
general ideas in regard to it, will either instruct or 
inform us. When the originals of such characters 
are known and remembered, the plays in which 
they are introduced are oftentimes popular; and 


their temporary success has induced a still inferiour 


class of poets to believe, that, by making men 
strange, and unlike the rest of the world, they have 
made great discoveries, and mightily enlarged the 
boundaries of dramatick character. They will, 


therefore, distinguisù one man from another by 


some strange whim or imagination, which is ever 
uppermost in his thoughts, and influences every 


action of his life; by some singular opinion, per- 


haps, about politicks, fashions, or the position of 


the stars; by some strong unaccountable love for, 
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one thing or aversion from another; entirely for- 
getting, that such singularities, if they are to be 
found in nature, can no were be sought for, with 
such probability of success, as in Bedlam. Above 
all it is to be regretted that those adyentitious dis- 
tinctions amongst men, of age, fortune, rank, pro- 
fession, and country, are so often brought forward 
in preference to the great original distinctions of 
nature; and our scenes so often filled with 
courtiers, lawyers, citizens, Frenchmen, &c. &c. 
With all the characteristicks of their respective 
conditions, such as they have been represented 
from time immemorial. This has introduced a 
great sameness into many of our plays, which all 
the changes of new fashions burlesqued, and new 
customs turned into ridicule, cannot conceal. 


In comedy, the stronger passions, love excepted, | 


are seldom introduced but in a passing way. We 
have short bursts of anger, fits of jealousy and im- 
patience; violent passion of any continuance we 
seldom find. When this is attempted, however, 
ſorgetting that mode of exposing the weakness of 
the human mind, which peculiarly belongs to her, 


it is too frequently done in the serious spirit of 


tragedy; and this has produced so many of those 
serious comick plays, which so much divide and 
distract our attention.“ Yet we all know from 


* Such plays, however excellent the parts may be of which 
they are composed, can never produce the same strength and 
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our own experience in real life, that, in certain 
situations, and under certain circumstances, the 
stronger passions are fitted to produce scenes more 
exquisitely comick than any other; and one well- 
wrought scene of this kind, will have a more 
powerful effect in repressing en, hs Bs 


þ 


unity of effect upon our minds which we receive 8 plays « of Fl 
simpler undivided construction. If the serious and disrressing 
scenes make a deep impression, we do not find ourselves in à 


humour for the comick ones that succeed; and if the comiek 


scenes enliven us greatly, we feel tardy and unalert in bringing 


back our minds to a proper tone for the serious. As in tragedy 


we smile at those native traits of character, or that occasional 


sprightliness of dialogue, which are sometimes introduced, to ani- 
mate her less interesting parts, 80 may we be moved by comedy; 
but our tears should be called forth by those gentle strokes of 


nature, which come at once with kindred kindness on the heart, 


and are quickly succeeded by smiles. Like a small summer- 
cloud, whose rain-drops sparkle in the sun, and which swiftly 


passes away, is the genuine pathetick of comedy: the gathering | 
 forescen storm, that darkens the whole face of thesky, belongs to 
tragedy alone. It is often observed, I conſess, that we are more 
apt to be affected by those scenes of distress which we meet wich 
in comedy, than the tigh- wrought woes of tragedy ; and I 


believe it is true. But this arises from the woes of tragedy being 


" 80 often appropriated to high and mighty personages, and strained 


beyond the erase. nature, in order to suit their great dignity ; 


or from the soſtened griefs of more gentle and familiar characters 
being rendered feeble and tiresome with too much repetition and 


whining. It arises from the greater facility with which we enter 


into the distresses of people, more upon a” level with ourselves; 


and whose Sorrows are enen in less '$tudied and unnatural 
language, 
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in the mind of a spectator, than many moral 
cautions, or even, perhaps, than © the terrifick 
examples of tragedy. There are to be found, no 
doubt, in the works of our best dramatick writers, 
comick scenes descriptive of the stronger passions, 
but it is generally the inferiour characters of the 
piece who are made the subjects of them, very 
rarely those in whom we are much interested; 

and consequently the useful effect of such scenes 
upon the mind is very much weakened. This 
general appropriation of them has tempted our 
less-skilful Dramatists to exaggerate, and step, 
in further quest of the ludicrous, so much beyond 
the bounds of nature, that the very effect they 
are so anxious to produce is thereby destroyed, 
and all useful application of it entirely cut off; 
- for we never apply to ourselves a false os 8 
tion of nature. 

But a complete exhibition of passion, with its 
varieties and progress in the breast of man has, 
I believe, scarcely ever been attempted in comedy. 

Even love, though the chief subject of almost 
every play, has been pourtrayed in a loose 
scattered and imperfect manner. The story of 
"Le" lovers is acted over before us, whilst the 
cCharacteristicks "of that passion by which they 
are actuated, and which is the great master- spring 
of the whole, are faintly to be discovered. We 
are generally introduced to a loyer after he has 
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long. been acquainted with his mistress, and 
wants but the consent of some stubborn relation, 
relief from some embarrassment of situation, or 
the clearing up some mistake or love-quarrel 
occasioned by malice or accident, to make him 
completely happy. To overcome these difficulties, 
he is engaged in a busy train of contrivance and 


exertion, in which the spirit, activity and inge- 
nuity of the man is held forth to view, whilst the 
lover, comparatively speaking, is kept out of 
sigbt. But even when this is not the case; when 
the lover is not so busied and involved, this stage 
of the passion is exactly the one that is least 
interesting, and least instructive: not to mention, 
as I have done already, that one n of prac 
passion must shew it imperfectiy. 


From this view of the Comick en I bake | 
been induced to believe, that, as companions. to 


the forementioned tragedies, a series of comedies 


on a similar plan, in which bustle of plot, bril- 


liancy of dialogue, and even the bold and striking 
in character, should, to the best of the authour's 
judgment, be kept in due subordination to nature, 
might likewise be acceptable to the publick. I 
am confident that comedy upon this plan is 
capable of being made as interesting, as enter- 
taining, and superiour in moral tendency to any 
other. For even in ordinary life, with very slight 
cause to excite them, strong passions will ſoster 
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themselves within the breast; and what are all 
the evils which vanity, folly, prejudice, or peru 
Jiarity of temper lead to, compared with those 
which such unquiet inmates produce ? Were 
they confined to the exalted and the migh ty, to 


those engaged in the great events of the world, 
to the inhabitants of palaces and camps, how 


happy comparatively would this world be! But 
many a miserable being, whom firm principle, 
2 of character, or the fear of shame keeps 
back from the actual commission of erimes, is 

3 tormented. in obscurity, under the dominion of 
those passions which place the seducer in athbush, 
rouse the bold spoiler to wrong, and strengthen 

the arm of the murderer. Though to those with 
whom such dangerous enemies have long found 
shelter, exposing them in an absurd and ridiculous 


light, may be shooting a finely-pointed arrow 
against the hardened rock; yet to those with 
hom they are but new, and less assured guests, 
this may prove a more suocessſul . of attack 
+ than any other. | 


It was the saying of a sagaeious a IN 


| 1 1 5 < Jet who will make the laws of a nation, if I have 
the writing of its ballads,” Something similar to 
this may be said in regard to the Drama. Its 


lessons reach not, indeed; to the lowest classes 


of the labouring people; who are the broad 


toundation of society, which can never be gene- 
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rally moved without endangering every thing 
that is constructed upon it, and who are our 
potent and formidable ballad readers; but they 
reach to the classes next in order to them, and 
who will always have over them no inconsiderable 
influence. The impressions made by it are com- 
municated, at the same instant of time,. to a 
greater number of individuals than. those made 
by any other species of writing; and they are 
strengthened in every spectator, by observing 
their effects upon those who surround him. 
From this observation, the mind of my reader 
will suggest of itself what it would be unnecessary, 
and, perhaps, improper in me here to enlarge 
upon. The theatre is a school in which much 
good or evil may be learned. At the beginning 
of its career, the Drama was employed to mislead 


and excite; and, were I not unwilling to refer 


to transactions of the present times, I might 
abundantly confirm what I have said by recent 
examples. The authour, therefore, who aims in 


any degree to improve the mode of its instruction, 


and point to more useful lessons than it is generally 
employed to dispense, is certainly praise- worthy, 


though want of abilities may unhappily prevent 5 


him from being successful in his efforts. 

This idea bas prompted me to begin a work 
in which J am aware of many difficulties. In 
plays of this nature the passions must be depicted 
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not only with their bold and prominent features; 
but also with those minute and delicate : traits 


which distinguisb them in an infant, f growing, 


and repressed state; which are the most difficult 
of all to counterfeit, and one of which, falsely 
imagined, will destroy the effect of a whole 
scene. 51 The characters over whom they are 
made to usurp dominion must be powerful and 


interesting, exercising them with their full measure 
of opposition and struggle; for the chief anta- 
gonists they contend with must be the other 

passions and propensities of the heart, not outward 


circumstances and events. Though belonging 
to such characters, they must still be held to 
view in the most baleful and unseductive light; 
and those qualities in the impassioned which are 
necessary to interest us in their fate, must not 


be allowed, by any lustre borrowed from them, 


to diminish our abhorrence of guilt. The second 


and even the inferiour persons of each play, as 


they must be kept perfectly distinct from the 


great impassioned one, should generally be repre- 
sented in a calm unagitated state, and therefore 
more pains is necessary than in other dramatick 
works to mark them by appropriate distinctions 


of character, lest they should appear altogether 


insipid and / insignificant. As the great object 
bere is to trace passion through all its varieties, 
and in every stage, many of which are marked 
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by shades so delicate, that in much bustle of 
events they would be little attended to, or entirely 
overlooked, simplicity of plot is more necessary, 
than in those plays where only occasional bursts 
of passion are introduced, to distinguish a cha- 


racter, or animate. a scene. But where simplicity 


of plot is necessary, there is very great danger of 


making a piece appear bare and unvaried, and 


nothing but great force and truth in the deline- 
- ations of nature will prevent it from being tire- 
some.“ Soliloquy, or those overflowings of the 


* 'To make up for this simplicity of plot, the shew and 
decorations of the theatre ought to be allowed to plays written 
upon this plan, in their full extent. How fastidious soever ſome 


poets may be in regard to theſe matters, it is much better to 


relieve our tired-out attention with a battle, a banquet, or a 
procession, than an accumulation of incidents. In the Jatter 
case the mind is harassed and confused with those doubts; con- 
Jectures, and disappointments which multiplied events occasion, 
and in a great measure unfitted for attending to the worthier 
parts of the piece : but in the former it enjoys a rest, a pleasing 
pause in its more serious occupation, from which it can return 
again, without any incumbrance of foreign intruding ideas. 
The shew of a splendid procession will afford to a person of the 
best understanding, a pleasure in kind, though not in degree, 
with that which a child would receive from it; but when it is 
past he thinks no more of it; whereas some confusion of cir- 


cumstances, some half- explained mistake, which gives him no 
pleasure at all when it takes place, may take off his attention 
afterwards from the refined beauties of a natural and characteristic 
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perturbed soul, in which it unburthens itself of 

those thoughts which it cannot communicate to 

others, and which in certain situations is the only 

mode that a Dramatist can employ to open to 

us the mind he would display, must necessarily 

be oſten, and to considerable length, introduced. 
Here, indeed, as it naturally belongs to passion, 
it will not be so offensive as it generally is in 

other plays, when a calm unagitated person tells 
over to himself all that has befallen him, and all 
#his future schemes of intrigue or advancement; 
yet to make speeches of this kind sufficiently 

natural and impressive to excite no degree of 
weariness nor distaste, will be found to be no ; 

casy task. There are, besides these, many other 0 

difficulties belonging peculiarly to this under- l 

taking, too minute and tedious to mention. | 
] 
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II, fully aware of them, I have not shrunk back 
from the attempt, it is not from any idea that 
my own powers or discernment will at all times 


enable me to overcome them; but I am em- 
- boldened by the confidenee I feel in that candour 
and indulgence, with which the good and enlight- | 
ened do ever regard the experimental efforts of 
those, who wish in any degree to enlarge the 
sources of pleasure and instruction amongst men. I 
It will now be proper to say something of the : 
aparte plays which compose this volume. But 0 
| 


in the first place I must observe, that as I pretend 
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not to have overcome the difficulties attached to 
this design, so neither from the errours and de- 
ſects, which, in these pages, I have thought it 
necessary to point out in the works of others, do 
I at all pretend to be blameless. To conceive the 


great moral object and outline of the story; to 
people it with various characters, under the in- 


fluence of various passions; and to strike out 
circumstances and situations calculated to call 
them into action, is a very different employment 
of the mind from calmly considering those propen- 
ities of our nature, to which dramatick writings 
are most powerfully addressed, and taking a general 
view upon those principles of the works of pre- 
ceding authours. They are employments which 
cannot well occupy it at the same time; and ex- 
perience has taught us, that criticks do not unfre- 
quently write in contradiction to their own rules. 
If I should, therefore, sometimes appear in the 
foregoing remarks to have provided a stick where- 
with to break mine own pate, I entreat that my 
reader will believe I am neither confident nor 
boastful, and use it with gentleness. 
In the two first plays, where love is the passion 
under review, their relation to the general plan 
may not be very obvious. Love is the chief 
groundwork of almost all our tragedies and 
comedies, and so far they are not distinguished 
from others, But I have endeavoured in both 
6 
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to give an unbroken view of the passion from its 
beginning, and to mark it as I went along, witlt 
those peculiar traits which distinguish its different 


Stages of progression. T have in both these pieces 
_ grafted this passion not on those open communi- 
cative impetuous characters, who have so long 
occupied the dramatick station of lovers, but on 
men of a firm, thoughtful, reserved turn of mind, 
with whom it commonly makes the longest star, 
and maintains the hardest struggle. I should be 


extremely sorry if, from any thing at the con- 


clusion of the tragedy, it should be supposed that 


J mean to countenance suicide, or condemn those 


customs whose object is the discouragement of 
it, by withholding from the body of the self-slain 


those sacred rites and marks of respect com- 


monly shewn to the dead. Let it be considered, 
that whatever I have inserted there, which can 
at all raise any suspicion of this kind, is put into 
the mouths of rude uncultivated soldiers, who are 
roused with the loss of a beloved leader, and 
indignant at any idea of disgrace being attached 
to him. If it should seem inconsitent with the 
nature of this work, that in its companion the 


comedy, I have made strong moral principle 


triumph over love, let it be remembered, that 
without this the whole moral tendency of a play, 
which must end happily, would have been 


destroyed; and that it is not my intention to 
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encourage the indulgence of this passion, amiable 
as it is, but to restrain it. The last play, the 
subject of which is hatred, will more clearly dis- 
cover the nature and intention of my design. The 
rise and progress of this passion I have been 
obliged to give in retrospect, instead of repre- 
senting it all along in its actual operation, as I 
could have wished to have done. But hatred is 
a passion of slow growth; and to have exhibited 


it from its beginnings would have included a 


longer period, than even those who are least 
scrupulous about the limitation of dramatick time, 
would have thought allowable. I could not have 
introduced my chief characters upon the stage as 
boys, and then as men. For this passion must be 
kept distinct from that dislike which we conceive 
for another when he has greatly offended us, and 
which is almost the constant companion of anger ; 
and also from that eager desire to crush, and 
inflict suffering on him who has injured us, which 


constitutes revenge. This passion, as I have 


conceived it, is that rooted and settled aversion, 
which from opposition of character, aided by cir- 
cumstances of little importance, grows at last 


into such antipathy and personal disgust as makes 


bim who entertains it, feel, in the presence of 
him who is the object of it, a degree of torment 
and restlessness which is insufferable. It is a 
passion, I believe, less frequent than any other of 
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the stronger passions, but in the breast where 
it does exist, it creates, perhaps, more misery 
than any other. To endeavour to interest the 
mind for a man under the dominion of a passion 
£0 baleful, so unamiable, may seem, perhaps, 
reprebensible. I therefore beg it may be con- 
sidered that it is the passion and not the man 
which is held up to our execration; and that 
this and every other bad passion does more strongly 
evince its pernicious and dangerous nature, When 
we see it thus counteracting and destroying the 
good gifts of heaven, than when it is represented 
as the suitable associate in the breast of inmates 
as dark as itself. This remark will likewise be 
applicable to many of the other plays belonging 
to my work, that are intended to follow. A 
decidedly wicked character can never be interest 
ing; and to employ such for the display of any 
strong parsion would very much injure instead 
of improving the moral effect. In the breast of 
a bad man passion has comparatively little to 
combat, how then can it shew its strength? J 
shall say no more upon this subject, but submit 
myself to the judgment of my reader. 

11 may, perhaps, be supposed from my publish- 
ing these plays, that I have written them for the 
closet rather than the stage. If upon perusing 
them with attention, the reader is disposed to 
think they are better calculated for the first than 
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the last, let him impute it to want of skill in the 


authour, and not to any previous design. A 


play, but of small poetical merit, that is suited 
to strike and interest the spectator, to catch, the 
attention of him who will not, and of him who 
cannot read, is a more valuable and useful 
production than one whose elegant and harmo- 


nious pages are admired in the libraries of the 


tasteful and refined. To have received appro- 
bation from an audience of my countrymen, 
would have been more pleasing to me than . any 
other praise. A few tears from the simple and 
young would have been, in my eyes, pearls of 
great price; and the spontaneoug, untutored 


plaudits of the rude and uncultivated would 


have come to my heart as offerings of no mean 
value. I should, therefore, have been better 
pleased to have introduced them to the world 
from the stage than from the press. I possess, 
however, no likely channel to the former mode 
of publick introduction ; and, upon further re- 
flection, it appeared to me, that by publishing 
them in this way, I have an opportunity afforded 
me of explaining the design of my work, and 
enabling the publiek to judge, not only of each 


play by itself, but as making a part likewise of 
the whole; an advantage which, perhaps, does 


more than over · balance the splendour mu: effect 


af theatrical representation. 
F 
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ont may Y be thought that with this extensive 
= bi one; T #hould not have been in a hurry 
0 publis h, but have waited to give a larger 
Portion of it to the publick, which would have 
epabled them to make à truer estimate of its 
merit. To bring forth only three plays of the 
Whole, and the last without its intended com- 
pan ion, ma seem like the haste of those vain 
people, Who as soon as they have written a” few 
pages of a discourse, or a few couplets of a poem, 


cannot” be easy till every body has seen them. 


I do /protest? in honest simplicity! it is distrust 
and not confidence, that has led me, at this early 
Stage of” the” undertaking," to bring it before the 
publick. T labour in uncertainty is at all times 
unpleasant; but to proceed in a long and difficult 
work with any impression upon your mind that 
your labour may be in vain; that the opinion 
you have conceived of your ability to perform it 
may be a delusion, a false suggestion of self: love, 
the fantasy "of an aspiring temper, is most dis- 


couraging and cheerless. I have not proceeded 
so far, indeed, merely upon the strength of my 


own judgment; but the friends to whom I have 


5 shewn my manuseripsts are partial to me, and 


their approbation, which in the case of any indif- 


ferent person, would be in my mind completely 
decisive, goes but a little way in relieving me 


from these apprehensions. To step beyond the 
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cirele of my own immediate friends in quest of 


opinion, from the particular temper of my mind, 
feel an uncommon repugnance: I can with 


less pain to myself bring them before the publick 
at once, and submit to its decision.“ It is to 


my countrymen at large I call for assistance. 


If this work is fortunate enough to attract their 


attention, let their strictures as well as their 
praise come to my aid; the one will encourage 
me in a long and arduous undertaking, the other 
will teach me to improve it as I advance. For 


there are many errours that may be detected, and 


improvements that may be be suggested in the 


prosecution of this work, which, from the obser- 


vations of a great variety of readers, are more 
likely to be pointed out to me, than from those 


of a small number of persons, even of the best 


judgment. I am not possessed of that confidence 


in mine own powers, which enables the concealed 


genius, under the pressure of present discou- 
ragement, to pursue his labours in security, 


looking firmly forward to other more enlightened 
times for his reward. { ; If my own ee, 


1 

ok The first of . eu indeed, has hon shewn to two 
or three Gentlemen , whom I have not the honour of reckoning 
amongst my friends, One of them, who is a man of distinguished 35 
talents, has honoured it with very flattering approbation; and, 


; at his 1 one or two N alterations i in it . born 
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with whom I live and converse, who look upon 
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library to consult; my reading through the whole 


obligation to preceding authours; and that when 
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the same race of men, the same state of society, 
the same passing events with myself, receive not 
my offering, I presume not to look to posterity. , | 
Before I <lose this discourse, let me crave the 
forbearance of my reader, if he has discovered 
in the course of it any unacknowledged use of 
the thougbts of other authours, which he thinks 
dught to have been noticed; and let me beg the 
same favour, if in reading the following plays, 
any similar neglect seems to occur. There are 
few writers who have sufficient originality of 
thought to strike out for themselves new ideas 
upon every occasion. When a thought presents 
itself to me, as suited to the purpose I am aiming 
at, I would neither be thought proud enough to 
reject it, on finding that another has used it 
before me, nor mean enough to make use of 
it without acknowledging the obligation, when 
I can at all guess to whom such acknowledgments 
are due. But I am situated where I have no 


of my life has been of a loose, scattered, unme- 
thodical kind, with no determined direction, and 
'T have not been blessed by nature with the advan- 
tages of a retentive or accurate memory. Do 
not, however, imagine from this, I at all wish 
to insinuate that Lought to be acquitted of every 
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2 palpable similarity of thought and expression is 
observable between us, it is a similarity produced 
by accident alone, and with perfect unconsciqus- 


ness on my part. I am frequently sensible, from 
the manner in which an idea arises to my imagi- . 


nation, and the readiness with which words, 
also, present themselves to clothe it in, that I am 


only making use of some dormant part of that 


hoard of ideas which the most indifferent memo- 
ries lay up, and not the native suggestions of 


mine own mind. Whenever I have suspected 


myself of doing so, in the course of this work, 
I have felt a strong inclination to mark that sus- 
picion in a note. But, besides that it might have 


appeared like an affectation of scrupulousness 


which I would avoid, there being likewise, most 
assuredly, many other places in it where I have 


done the same thing without being conscious 
of it, a suspicion of wishing to slur them over, 


and claim all the rest as unreseryedly my own, 


would unavoidably have attached to me. If this 


volume should appear, to any candid and liberal 


| critick, to merit that he should take the trouble of 


pointing out to me in what parts of it I seem to 
have made that use of other authours' writings, 
which, according to the fair laws of literature, 
ought to have been acknowledged, I shall think 


myself obliged to him. I shall examine the 
sources he points out as baving supplied my own 
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lack of ideas; and if this book should have the 


good ſortune to go through a second edition, I 
shall not fail to own my obligations to him, and 


the authours from whom I may have borrowed. 
How little credit soever, upon perusing these 
plays, the reader may think me entitled to in 
regard to the execution of the work, he will not, 
J flatter! myself, deny me some credit in regard 
to the plan. I know of no series of plays, in 
any language, expressly descriptive of the dif- 
ferent. passions; and I believe there are few plays 


existing, in which the display of one strong passion 


is the chief business of the drama, so written that 


1 they could properly make part of such a series. 


J do not thing that we should, from the works 


of various authours, be able to make a collection 


which would give us any thing exactly of the na- 
ture of that which is here proposed. If the reader, 
in perusing it, perceives that the abilities of the 
authour are not proportioned to the task which 


is imposed upon them, he will wish in the spirit 


of kindness rather than of censure, as I most 


e rely do, that they had been more adequate 


to it. However, if I perform it ill, I am still con- 
fident that this (pardon me if I call it so) noble 
design will not be suffered to fall to the ground; 
some one will arise after me who will do it 
justice; and there is no poet, possessing genius 


for such a work, who will not at the same time 
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possebs that spirit of j justice and of candour, which 
will lead him to remember me with respect. 

I have now only to thank my reader, whoever 
he may be, who has followed me through the 
pages of this discourse, for having had the patience 
to do so. May he, in going through what follows 

(a wish the sincerity of which he cannot doubt) 
find more to reward his trouble than I dare 
venture to promise him; and for the pains be has 
already taken, and that which he intends to take 
for me, I request that he will accept, of 1 my elle 
fl acknanledgmenty ee | 
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ol appropriate distinction to the characters of his tragedies. The 
remarks I have made, in regard to the little variety « of character 
to be met with in tragedy, apply not to him. Neither has he, 
as other Dramatists generally do, bestowed pains on the chief 
persons of his drama only, leaving the second and | in feriour ones 
insignificant and spiritless. He never wears out our capacity to” 
feel, by eternally pressing upon it. His tragedies are  agrecably” 
chequered with variety of scenes, enriched with good sense, 
nature, and vivacity, which relieve bur minds from the fatigue 
of continued distress. If he sometimes carries this sd far as ta 
break in upon that serious tone of mind, which disposes us to 

listen with effect to the higher scenes of tragedy, he has done so 
chiefly in his historical plays, where the distresses set forth are 
commonly of that publick kind, which does not, at any rate, 
make much impression upon the feelings. 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


andy Plays contdiiied in this volume were all laid 

9 "A at least, one year, before they were copied out to 
prepare them for the press: I have therefore had the ad- 
vantage of reading them over, when they were in come mea- 
Sure effaced from my memory, and judging of them in come 
degree lile an md! efferent person. The Introduction has not 
had the game advantage ; it was copied out for the press im- 
med. zately after 1 had fimshed it, and I have not had courage 
to open the book, or read any part of it, till it was put into 
my hands to be corrected for this edition. Upon reading it 
over again, it appears to me, that a tone of censure and 
decision is too often discoverable in it, which I have certainly 
no title to assume. It was, perhaps, difficult to avoid this 
fault, and at the same time completely to give the view I 
desired of my motives and plan in this work ; but I sincerely 
wisk that ] had been 5hilful enough to have accompliched it 
without falling into this errour. Though I have escaped, as 
far as I know, all censure on this account, yet I with the 
Publick ic be assured, that I am both sensible of, and grateful 
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A TRAGEDY. 


— 


' PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


Count BAsIL, a General in the Emperour's service. 
Cour RostnBERG, Bis Friend. 

DukkE oH MAN TVA. 

GaAURICEIO, his Minister. 

1 5 Two Officers of Basil's Troops. 


FREDERICK, 
GkorrRr, an old Soldier, very much maimed in 


the Wars. 
MrRAN Do, @ litile Boy, favourite 2 Victoria. 
WOMEN. 5 
VicroklA, Daughter to the Duke of Mantua. 
CounTEss or ALBINI, Friend and Governess to 


Victoria. | 
. TSABELLA, 4 Lady attending upon Victoria. 


Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants, Maxks 
Dancers, Sc. 


* 


* * The Scene is in Mantua, and its environs. 
Time supposed to be the Sixteenth | Century, when 
CHARLES Ie F ifth defeats "nt RANCIS ze First, at 
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BASIL. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.— An Open Street, crouded with People, 


who Seem to be waiting in expectation of Some Show. 


Enter a CITIZEN. 


First Man. Well, friend, what tidings of the 
grand procession ? 

Cit. J left it passing by the northern gate. 

Second Man. I've waited long, I'm glad it comes 
at laſt. | | 


Young Man. And does the Princess look 80 


wondrous fair 
As fame reports? 
Cit. She is the fairest lady of the train, — 
Yet all the fairest beauties of the court 
Are in her train. 
012 Man. Bears she such ofFri rings. to Saint 
Francis' shrine, 


So rich, so marvellous rich, as rumour says? 
will drain the treagury ! _ 
Cit. Since she, in all this splendid pomp, returns 


Her publick thanks to the good patron Saint, 
Who from his sick bed hath restor'd her father, 


Thou wouldst not have her go with empty hands? 


"4 I» 25 
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She loves magnificence.— 
Discovering amongſt the croud Old Geoffry.) 
Ha ! art thou here, old remnant of the wars ? 
Thou art not come to see this courtly show, 
Which sets the young agape ? 
Geof. I came not for the show; and yet, methinks, 

It were a better jest upon me still, 
If thou didst truly know mine errand here. 

Ci. I pri'thee say. 


Sear: What, must 1 tell it thee 7 


As o'er my evening fire I musing sat 


Some few days since, my mind's eye backward 


turn'd 

Upon the various changes I have pass d 
How in my youth, with gay attire allur'd, 

And all the grand accoutrements of war, 

I left my peaceful home: Then my first battles, 


When clashing arms, and sights of blood were new: 


Then all the after-chances of the war; 

Ay, and that field, a well-fought field it was, 
When with an arm (I speak not of it oft) 

Which now ( pointing to his empty eh, 5 1 
: seest is no arm of mine, | 
In a straight pass I stopp'd a thousand foes, 

And turn'd my flying comrades to the charge ; 
For which good service, in his tented court, 

My prince bestow'd a mark of favour on me : 

W hilst his fair consort, seated by his fide, 

The fairest lady e er mine eyes beheld, 

Gave me what more than all besides I priz'd,— 
Methinks I see her still—a gracious smile. 


. bad 20. ee 
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"Twas a heart-kindling smile, —a smile of praise 
Well, musing thus on all my fortunes past, 
A neighbour drew the latchet of my door, 
And full of news from town, in many words 
Big with rich names, told of this grand procession, 
Fen as he spoke a fancy $eiz'd my soul 
To see the princess pass, if in her looks 
I yet might trace some semblance of her mother. 
This is the simple truth; laugh as thou wilt. 
I came not for the show. 


\ 


1 an OFFICER. 


Officer to Geof. Make way, that the procexxion 
may have room : 
Stand you afide, and let this man have n 
(Pushing Geof. and at 10 * 
another in his place.) 
Geof. But that thou art the prince's officer, 
I'd give thee back thy push with better blows. 
Officer. What, wilt thou not Ks n the 
| prince is near. 
[ will complain to him, and have thee caged. 
Geof. Yes, do complain, I pray and when thou 
dost, 
Say that the private of the tenth brigade, 
Who saved his army on the Danube's bank, 
And since that time a private hath remain'd, - 
Dares, as a citizen, his right maintain 
Against thy insolence. Go tell him this, . 
And ask him then what dungeon of his tower 
He'll have me thrust into. 
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- Cit. to Officer. This i is old Geoffry of the tenth 


brigade. 
N. I knew him not: you should have told me 
sooner. A 17, page much ashamed. 


+ Maia! Macick Shand wy E 1 9258 
2 7. Hark, this is musick of a warlike kind. 


Enter Second eit | 

Ts Sec. Cit. What sounds are these, 90 friend, 

which this way bear? 

Sec. Cit. The Count of Basil is upon his march, 
To join the Emp'rour with some chosen troops, 
And as an ally doth through Mantua pass. 

Gay, I've heard | a BYE, dau ho this young 

soldier. 

Sec. Cit. Tis said he disci plines kis fe n 
And acts with them too much the old commander, 
Which is ungracious in so young a man. 

Geof. I know he loves not ease and revelry; ; 
He makes them soldiers at no dearer rate | 
Than he himself hath paid. What, dost thou think 
That een the very meanest simple craft 
May not, but with due diligence, be learn' d, 

And yet the nobler art of soldiership 
May be attain'd by loit'ring i in the sun? 
Some men are born to feast, and not to fight; 
Whose sluggish minds, e'en in fair honour” s field, 
Still on their dinner turn 
Leet such pot-boiling varlets stay at backe; a 
And wield a flesh-hook rather than a sword. 
In times of easy service, true it is, 

5 | 
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An easy careless chief, all soldiers love; 
But O! how gladly in the day of battle 
Would they their jolly bottle-chief desert, 
And follow such a leader as Count Basil! 
So gath'ring herds, at pressing danger's call, 
Confess the master Deer. 
(Meusick is heard again, and nearer. Geoffry walks 
up and down with a military irrumphant . ) 
Cit. What moves thee thus ? ahh 
Geof. I've march'd to this same tune in glorious 
days. | 
My very limbs catch motion from the sound, 
As they were young again. 
Sec. Cit. | But here they come. 


Enter Count BasiL, Officers pdt Soldiers in Pro- 
cession, with Colours flying, and martial musick. | 
When they have marched half way over the Stage, 
an Officer of the Duke's enters from the opposite 
Side, and speaks to Basil, upon which le 
gives a sign with his hand, and the martial 
musick ceases; soft musick is heard at a little 
distance, and Victoria, with a long procession 
of Ladies, enters from the opposite side. The 
General, &c. pay obeisance to her, as she passes; 
ghe stops to return it, and then goes of with her 
train. After which the military procession moves 


d, on, and Exeunt. 


Cit. to Geof. What thinks: thou of the princess ? 
G She is fair, 
i But not $0 fair as ber good mother was, „Len. 


nk 
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ee e e 
> Publich Walk on the Ramparts of the me 


Enter Couxr RosrxwkRRG, VaIxoMER, and Fan- 
pDERICK.—VALTOMER enters by the opposite Side. 
of the Stage, and meets them. 


Valti. Ol what a Jolly town for way-worn 
Soldiers: 
Rich steaming pots, and smell of dainty fair, 


From every house salutes you as you pass: 
Light feats and jugglers trie ks attraet the eye; 2 


| Y 


] 

( 

Frolick, and mirth, musick in ev'ry street; ( 
W hilst pretty damsels, in their best attire, . \ 
Trip on in wanton groups, then look behind, | 1 
To spy the fools a-gazing after them. ant 27 V 
Fred. But short will be the SCASON of « our ease, V 
For Basil is of flinty matter made, | : 
O 


And cannot be allur'd— | 
Faith Rosinberg, I would thou didst command us; 


308 Mt 
— 


Thou art his kinsmen, of a rank as noble, A 

Some years his elder too Ho- has it been Su 

That he should be preferr'd? I see not why. = 
Ros. Ah! but I see it, and allow i it well ; | 

He 1 is too much my pride to wake my envy. 3 W 

Fred. Nay, Count, it is thy ſoolish admiration Fl 

h n 


Which raises him to such superiour height; 

And truly thou hast so infected us 

That J at times have felt me aw'd before him, 

I knew not wby. Tis cursed ſollyj; 
2 | 
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Thou art as brave, of as good parts as hne. 
Kos. Our talents of a diffrent nature are; 
Mine for the daily intercourse of life, 
And his for higher things. 

Fred. Well, praise him as thou wilt; I see it not; 


I'm sure I am as brave a man as he. 


Ros. Yes, brave thou art, but 'tis subaltern 
brav'ry, 


And doth respect thyself. Thou'lt bleed as well, 
Give and receive as deep a wound as he. 


When Basil fights he wields a thousand swords; 
For 'tis their trust in his unshaken mind. 
O'erwatching all the changes of the field, 

Calm and inventive midst the battle's storm, 
Which makes his soldiers bold. — 

There have been those, in early manhood slain, 
Whose great heroick souls have yet inspired 
With such a noble zeal their gen'rous troops, 
That to their latest day of bearing arms, 

Their grey-hair'c d soldiers have all dangers ba 
Of desp'rate service, claim'd with boastful pride, 
As those who fought beneath them in their youth. 
Such men have been; of whom it may be said, 


Ibeir spirits conquer'd when their clay was cold. 


LValt. Yes, I have seen in the eventful field, 
When new occasion mock'd all formed art, 
E'en old commanders hold experience cheap, 
And look to Basil ere his chin was dark. 

Ros. One fault he has, I know but only one 
His too great loye of military fame 

| 1 Mg 
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Absorbs his thoughts, and makes him oft appear 


Unsocial and severe. | 
Fred. Well, I feel not undaunted in the field, 
As much enthusiastick love of glory? 
Why am I not as good a man as he? 
Ros. He's form d for great occasions, thou for 
small. 
Vai. Rut small occasions in the path of life 
Lie thickly sown, while great are rarely scatter'd. 
Ros. By which you would infer that men like 
Fred'rick, 
| Should on the whole a better figure ads 
Than men of higher parts; it is not so, 
For some shew well, and fair applauses gain, 
Where want of skill in other men is graceful. 
Pray do not frown, good Fred'rick, no offence; 
Thou canst not make a great man of thyself, 
Yet wisely deign to use thy native pow'rs, 
And prove an honour'd courtly gentleman. 
But hush ! no more of this, here Basi] comes. 


Enter Baziz, wie e tte coluite without 
Speaking. 


Ros. „ What thinkst thou, Valtomer, of Mantua's 
princess? 
Valt. Fame prais d her much, but hath not 
prais'd her more 
Than on a better proof the eye consents to. 
With all that grace and nobleness of mien, 
She might do honour to an Emp'rour's throne ; 


IT 


| 
F* 


we 
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She is too noble for a petty /cburt. 
Is it not so, my Lord 1 To Noa), . only bows 
asF888.]. © 
Nay, she demeans herself with so much grace, 
Such easy state, sueh gay magnificence, 
She should be queen af revelry and show. 
Fred. She's charming as the goddess of delight. 
Halt. But after her, she most attracted me 
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Who wore the yellow scarf and walk'd the last; . 


For tho” Victoria is a lovely woman— _ 
Fred. Nay, it is treason but to call her woman; 
She's a divinity, and should he worshipp'd, 
But on my life, since now we talk of worship, 
She worshipp'd Francis with right noble gifts ! 
They sparkled so with gold and precious gems—- 
Their value must be great; some thousand crowns, 
Ros. I would not rate them at a price so mean; 
The cup alone, with precious stones beset, 


Would fetch a sum as great. That olive branch 


The princess bore herself, of fretted gold, 
Was exquisitely wrought. J mark d it more, 
Because she held it in so white a hand. 
Bas. (in a quick voice.) Mark'd you her hand? 
I did not see her hand, 


And yet she wav'd it twice, 


Ros. It is a fair one, tho' you mark'd it not. 
Valt. I wish some painter's ye had view'd the 
group, 
As she and all her lovely damsels N $5 x 
He would have found wherewith t'enrich his mt. 
' 080+ 1 wish 80 too; for oft their fancied beayties 
. G 2 
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Have so much colt perfection in their parts, 
Iis plain they ne er belong d to flesh and blood, 
This is not truth, and doth not please s well 
As the varieties of lib'ral nature, 
Where ev'ry kind of beauty charms the eye; ; 
Large and small featur'd, flat and prominent, 
Ay, by the mass ! and snub-nos'd beauties too. 
Faith ev'ry woman hath some witching charm, 
If that she be not proud, or captious. 
Dal. Demure; or over-wise, or given to freaks. 
Hos. Or givin to freaks ! Rand, hold, £004 
Valtomer ! 
Thou' It leave no woman e under heav'n. 
Yalt. But J must leave you for an hour or so, 
: mean to view the town, if aught worth notice. 


Fred. TI go with thee, my friend. 
Kos. And so will I. 


I[Exxuxr Pt. Fred. and Ros. 


Re-enter Ros IN BERG. 


Ros. J have repented me, I will not go; 
They will be too long absent. ¶ Pauses, and looks 
at Basil, a remains still musing without 
seeing him.) 
What mighty thoughts engage my pensive friend: 

Bas. O!] it is admirable, 

Ros. How runs thy fancy? what is e ? 
Bas. Her form, her face, her motion, ev'ry thing! 
Ros. The princess; yes, have we not Oy d 
ber much? 

Pas. I know you prais'd her, and her off rings too 


ks. 
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She might have giv'n the treasures of the east 
Ere I had known it. | 

O ! didst thou mark her whea ah fret appear d! 2 
Still distant, slowly moving with her train; 
Her robe, and tresses floating on the wind, 


Like some light figure in a morning cloud? 


Then as she onward to the eye became 
The more distinct, how lovelier still she grew 
That graceful bearing of her slender ſorm; 
Her roundly- spreading breast, her tow'ring neck, 
Her face ting'd sweetly with the bloom of youth 
But when approaching near she tow'rds us turn'd, 
Kind mercy ! what a countenance was there! 
And when to our salute she gently bow'd, 
Didst mark that smile rise from her parting lips? 
Soft swell'd her glowing cheek, her eyes smil'd too: 
O! how they smil'd ! ' twas like the beams of heav'n! 
I felt my roused soul within me start, 
Like something wak'd from sleep. 
Kos. The beams of heav'n do many alumb'rers 
Wake 
To care and misery |! | | | 
Bas. There's something grave and colemn in 
your voice 11 
As you pronounce these onde. 
mean?: 
Thou wouldst not sound my knell > WW ve 
| Ros. No not for all beneath the vaulted wy 
But to be plain, thus warmly from your lips 
Her praise displeases me. To men like you 
If love should come, he proves no easy guest. 


What dog cham: 
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Bas. What, dost thou think Tam beside myrelf, 
And cannot view the fairness of perfection 
With that delight which lovely beauty gives, 
Without tormenting me with fruitless wishes; 
Like the poor child who sees its brighten'd face, 
And whimpers for the n * art not 
serious? 
From early youth, war has 5 mistresb "VS 
And tho' a rugged one, I'll constant prove, 
And not forsake her now. There may be joys 
Which, to the strange o'erwhelming of the soul, 
Visit the lover's breast beyond all others; 
E'en now, how dearly do I feel there may 
But what of them? they are not made for me 
The hasty flashes of contending steel 
Must serve instead of glances from my "Eg 
And for soft breathing sighs the cannon's roar. 
Bos. (1aking his hand.) Now am I ſy For- 
give me, BSH. 
Bas. I'm glad thou art, we'll talk of hoy no 
more. 
Why should I vex my friend ? 
lis Thou hast not giv'n orders for the Mask 
Bas. I'll do it soon; thou need'st not be afraid. 
To- morrow's sun shall bear us far from hence, 
Never perhaps to pass these gates again. | 


Res. With last night's close did Ay not curse 


this town - 


That r one single day ye when troops retatd ?. 
And now, methinks, you talk of leaving it, 
As though it were the place that gave you birth; 
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As tho' you had around these strangers' walls 


Your infant gambols play'd. 

Bas. The sight of what may be but little priz d, 
Doth cause a solemn sadness in the mind, 
When view'd as that we ne'er shall see again. 

Ros. No, not a whit to wand'ring men like us. 
No, not a whit! what custom hath endear'd 
We part with sadly, tho' we prize it not: 
But what is new some powerful charm must own, 
Thus to affect the mind. 

Bas. (hastily.) We'll let it pass—lt hath no 

consequence; | 


Thou art impatient. 
Ros. I'm not impatient. Faith, I BY wish 


Some other route our destin'd march had been, 

That still thou mightst thy Slorious g course pursue 

With an untroubled mind. 
Bas. O] wish it, wish it not! bless'd be chat 

route | 

What we have seen to-day, I must 88 

I should be brutish if I could forget it. 

Oft in the watchful post, or weary march, 

Oft in the nightly silence of my tent, 

My fixed mind shall gaze upon it still; 

But it will pass before my fancy's eye, 

Like some delightful vision of the soul, 


' To soothe, not trouble it. 


Ros. What, midst the dangers of eventſul war, 
Still let thy mind be haunted by a woman? 
Who would, perhaps, hear of thy fall in battle, 
As Dutchmen read of earthquakes in Calabria, 
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And never stop to cry alack-a-day ! 
For me there is but one of all the sex, 

Who still shall hold her station in my breast, 
Midst all the changes of inconstant fortune; 
Because I'm passing sure she loves me well, 
And for my sake a sleepless pillow finds 
When rumour tells bad tidings of the war; 
Because I know her love will never change, 
Nor make me prove uneasy jealousy. 


Bas. Happy art thou! who is is fie om rous 


woman? 
Ros. It is mine own good mother, faith and truth! 
Bas. (omiling .) Give me thy hand ; 1 love her 
_ dearly too. | | 

Rivals we are not, though our love is one. 

Ros. And yet I might be jealous of her love, 
For she bestows too much of it on thee, 1 
Who has no claim but to a nephew's share. 


Bas. ¶ going.) T'll meet thee some time hence. 1 


must to Court. 
Ros. A private conf”! rence will not stay thee 
long. 1 8 
I'll wait thy coming near the Nie gate. 
Bas. Tis to the publick court I mean to go. 
Ros. I thought you had determin'd otherwise. 
Bas. Yes, but on farther thought it did appear 
As thoygh it would be failing in respect 


At such a time—That look doth Kong me, 


Rosinberg! 
For on my life, I had determin'd thus 
Ere I beheld—Before we enter'd Mantua. 


Ir 
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But wilt thou change that soldier's dusty garb, 


And go with me thyself ? 


Ros. Nes, I Will go. 
(As they are going Ros. stops, and looks at Basil ) 
Bas. Why dost thou stop? 
1 Tis for my wonted caution, 
Which first thou gav'st me—T shall ne' er forget it! 
Twas at Vienna, on a publick day, 


Thou but a youth, I then a man full form'd; 


Thy stripling's brow graced with its first cockade, 
Thy mighty bosom swell'd with mighty thoughts. 
Thou'rt for the court, dear Rosinberg, quoth thou! 


Now pray thee be not caught with some gay dame, 


To laugh and ogle, and beſool thyself: 


It is offensive in the publick eye, 
And suits not with a man of thy endowments. 


So said ycur serious lordship to me then, 


And have on like occasions often since, 


In other terms repeated— 
But I must go to-day without my caution. 
Bas. Nay, Rosinberg, I am impatient now. 
Did I not say we'd talk of her no more, 
Ros. Well, my good friend, Goa grant we id 


our word! 
[ExXEUNT, 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


Note. — My first idea when I wrote this play, was to represent 
Bas il as having seen Victoria for the first time in the process ion, 


that I might shew more perfectly the passion from its first be- 
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ginning, and also its sudden power over the mind; but I was 
induced from the criticism of one, whose j judgment I very much 


respect, to alter it, and represent him as having formerly seen 
and loved her. The first Review that took notice of this work 


objected to Baxil's having seen her before as a defect ; and, 2s 20 
we are all easily determined to follow our on opinion, J have, 
upon after consideration, given the play in this edition, as far 
as this is concerned, exactly in its original state. Strong in- 
ternal evidence of this will be discovered by any one, who will 
take the trouble of reading attentively the second scenes of the 
first and second acts in the present and former editions of this 
book. Had Basil seen and loved Victoria before, his first speech, F 
in which he describes her to Ros inberg as walking in the pro- 1 
cession, would not be natural; and there are, I think, other 
little things besides, which will shew that the circumstance of 
his former meeting with her is an interpolation, _ E 
The blame of this, however, I take entirely upon myself: I 
the Critick, whose opinion I have mentioned, judged of the A 
piece entirely as an unconnected play, and knew nothing of the n 
general plan of this work, which ought to have been commu- 
nicated to him. Had it been, indeed, an unconnected play, 
and had I put this additional circumstance to it with proper 
judgment and skill, I am inclined to think it would ak been an N 
improvement. ä k 
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40 H. 


SCENE. 3 Room of Stave. The Doxs of 


Maxrua, BAs1t., Ro$1NBERG, ' and @ number of 
Courtters, Attendants, &c. The Dukk and Bar, 


* falling Ry on the front of he Stage. 
Duke. But our opinions differ widely there ; 


From the position of the rival armies, - 
I cannot think they'll join in battle soon. 

Bas. I am indeed beholden to your highness, 
But tho' unwillingly, we must departrt. 
The foes are near, the time is critical 
A soldier's s reputation is too fine 
To be expos'd een to the smallest cloud. 

Duke. An untried soldier S is; but yours, my 


lord, 
Nurs'd with the bloody ſhow'rs of many a field, 


And brightest sunshine of successful fortune, 


A plant of such a hardy stem hath grown, 

Een Envy's sharpest blasts assail it not. | 

Yet after all, by the bless'd holy Cross! 

I feel too warm an interest in the cause 

To stay your progress here a single hour, 

Did I not know your soldiers are fatigu' d, 4 

And twodays' rest would much recruit theirstrength. 
Bas. Your highness will be pleas'd to pardon me; 

My troops are not o'ermarch'd, and one 07 s rest 


Is all our needs require. 


Duke. # Ah! badst thou come 
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Unfetter'd with the duties of command, 

T then had well retain'd thee for my guest, 

With claims too strong, too sacred 274 

Thy noble sire my fellow-soldier was; 

Together many a rough campaign we . 

I loy'd him well, and much it pleases me 

A son of his beneath my roof to see. Su 
Bas. Were I indeed free master of myself, 05 

Strong inelination would detain me here; 

No other tie were wanting. 05 

These gracious tokens of your princel y fron 

I'll treasure with my best rememb'rances ; 

For he who shews them for my father's sake, 

Does something sacred in his kindness de 

As tho' he bed a blessing on my head. 
Duke. Well, bear my en to the brave 

17 ZPigcaro, 

And say how warmly I 8 the cause. 

Your third day's march will to his presence bring 

Your valiant troops: aid you not so, my lord? 


Enter Vero, the CovnTzss of Ani, 
IsABELLA, and Ladies. 


Bas. (who changes countenance upon seeing them.) 
Yes, I believe—1 think—T know not well. 
Les, please your grace, we march by break of day. 
Due. my that 1 know. Lask d dan, udble 
Count, | 
When you expect th Unporiel force to join. 
Bas. When it shall please your gi ace] crave 
your 3 AS + -» 3 05 


1 >Þ oo Www 
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I somewhat have mistaken of your words. 

Dube. You are not well? your colour changes, 
Count, 

What is the matter ? 

Bas. A dizzy mist that swims before my sight 

A ringing in mine ears—'tis strange enough— _ 

Tis slight tis nothing worth—'tis gone already. 
Duke. I'm glad it is. Look to your friend, 

Count Rosinberg, 

It may return again.—(To Rosinberg, who stands 
at a little distance, looking earnestly at Basil.— 
Duke leaves them, and joms Victoria's party.) 

Nos. Good heavens! Basil, is it thus with thee! 

Thy hand shakes too! (taking his hand) Would 
we were far from hence. 
Bas. I'm well again, thou need'st not bd afraid, 

'Tis like enough my frame is indispos'd 

With some slight weakness from our weary march. 

Nay, look not on me thus, it is unkindly— 

I cannot bear thine eyes. 


The DuxE, with VIcTORI A and her Ladies, advance 
to the front of the Stage to Basil. 


. Victoria, welcome here the brave Count 
Basil. | 
His kinsman too, the gallant Rosinberg. 
May you, and these fair ladies 80 prevail, 
Such gentle suitors cannot plead in vain, 
To make them grace my court another day. 
I shall not be offended when I see 
Your power surpasses mine. 


· \ 
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Viet. Orr feeble efforts will 2 race seem 
In what your highness fails. | 
Dufte. There's honour in th attempt ; 3 good 
success to c Duke retires, and mixes with 
"the Courtiers at the bottom of the Slage.) 
Niet. I fear we incommoded you, my Lord, 
With the slow tedious length of our procession. 
Fen as I pass'd, against my heart it went 


To stop so long upon their weary way” 


'Your tired troops.— | 
Bas. Ab! Madam, all too short! 
Time never bears such moments on his wing, 
But when he flies too swiftly to be mark'd. 


Niet. Ah! surely then you make too | good | 


| amends | 
By marking now his aſter- progress well. 
To- day must seem a weary length to him 
Who's 80 eager to be gone to-morrow. 

Ros. They must not Tg who De quit these 

walls; 

For if they do, a thousand DENNY! 3 
Some under show of rich luxurious feasts, 
Gay, sprightly pastime, and high-zested game ;— 
Nay, some, my gentle ladies, true it is, 
The very worst and fellest of the crew, 


In fair alluring shape of beauteous dames, 


Do such a barrier form t'oppose their _ 
As few men may o'ercome. 

Jab. From this last wicked foe should we infer 
Yourself have suffer d much? 


Albin. No, Isabella, these are common ends 


Ie FO :; 


FA 
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To please you with false notions of your pow'r. 
So all men talk of ladies and of love. 


Vict. Tis even so. If love a tyrant be, = 
How dare his humble chained votaries 


Jo tell such rude and wicked tales of him ? 


Bas. Because they most of lover's ills complain g 
Who but affect it as a courtly grace, 
Whilst he who feels is silent. 

Ros. But there you wrong me; I have fat it oft. 


Oſt has it made me sigh at ladies“ feet, 


Soft ditties sing, and dismal sonnets scrawl. 
Abin. In all its strange _— most worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has it e'er made thee in a corner sit, 


Sad, lonely, moping sit, and hold thy tongue: # 


Ros. No, 'faith, it never has. 
Albin. Ha, ha, ha, ha! then thou hast never lov' d. 
Ros. Nay, but I have, and felt love's bondage too. 
Vict. Fye! it is pedantry to call it bondage! 
Love-marring wisdom, reason full of bars, 
Deserve, methinks, that appellation more. 


Is it not so, my Lord ?—(T Basil.) 


Bas. Oh] surely, Madam; 
That is not bondage which the soul enthrall'd 


80 gladly bears, and quits not but with anguish. 


Stern honour's laws, the fair report of men, 
These are the fetters that enchain the mind, 
But such as must not, cannot be unloos d. 

Vict. No, not unloos'd, but yet one day . 


To grant a lady's suit, unus d to sue. 0 


Hos. Your highness deals severely with us now, 


\ 
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And proves indeed our freedom is but small, 
| Who are constrain'd, when such a lady sues, 

To say it cannot be. | 
Vict. Tt cannot be! Count Basil says not 80. 
Kos. For that I am his friend, to save him pain 

I take th' ungracious office on myself. 
Vict. How ill thy face is suited to thine office 
Ros. (smiling. Would I could suit mine office 

te ee, 

If that would please your highness. 

Vict. No, you are obstinate and perverse all, 
And would not grant it if you had the power. 
Albini I'Il retire ; come Isabella. 

Bas. (aside to Ros.) Ah! Rosinberg, thou hast 

too far presum'd ; | 


She is offended with us. PL. 
Ros. No, she is not 


— 


What dost thou fear? be firm and let us go. It 
Vict. (pointing to a door leading to other apart- TD 
| ments, by which She is ready to go out.) 
These are apartments strangers love to see (7 
Some famous paintings do their walls adorn. 
They lead you also to the palace court It 
As quickly as the way by which you came. 
{[ExiT Vict. led out by Ros. and 5 by Isab. 
Bas. (aside, looking after them.) O! what a fool To 
am I! where fled my thoughts ? 6 be 
JI might as well as he, now by her side Bu 
Have held her precious hand enclos'd in mine; A 
As well as he, who cares not for it neither. 4 
O! damn it, but he does! that were impossible! 15 


5 


St 


f- 


b. 


ol 
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Albin. You stay behind, my Lord. 
Bas. Your pardon, Madam; honour me so far— 
[ExeuxT, handing out Albini. 


SCENE II. 


A Gallery hung with Pictures. VIcTOoRIA dis- 
covered in conversation with RoSIN BERG, BASIL, 
ALBIN, and ISABELLA. | 


Vict. (to Ros.) It is indeed a Nog of wond'rous 
art. | 

(To Jab. You call'd Francisco Rebe! > 
| fab. He comes even noy. 


8 Enter ATTENDANT. 
Vict. (to Ros.) He will conduct ou to the 
northern gall ry ; 
Its striking shades will call upon the eye, 
To point its place there needs no other guide. 
155 [ExEUNT Ros. and Attendant. 
(To Bas.) Loves not Count Basil too this charm- 
ing art ? 8 
It is an ancient painting much admir'd. 
Bas. Ah! do not banish me these few: Short 
moments : | 
Too soon they will be gone! for ever gone 
Vict. If they are precious to you say not SO, 
he add to them another run 80 f 
A Lady asks it. | 
Bas. Ah, Madam ! wh the ite. blood u n 


heart! | 
Ask all but what a soldier may not give. 


H 
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Fict. Tis ever thus when fayours are denied, 

All had been granted but the thing we beg; 

And still some great unlikely substitute, 

Your life, your soul, your all of earthly good 

Is profer'd in the room of one small boon. 

So keep your life-blood, gen'rous, valiant 885 

And may it long your noble heart enrich, 

Until I wish it shed. (Bas. ona to geek) Nay, 

frame no new excuse ; 


I will not hear it. 
(She puts out her PR as if she would shut his 


mouth, but at a dislance from it ; Bas. runs 


eagerly up to her and presses it 19 his lips.) P 

Bas. Let this sweet hand indeed its 1 8 8 per- E 
form, | 9 > = 

And make it heav'n to be for ever dumb! Li 
(Viet. Jooks s/ately and offended—PBasil kneels.) W 

O! pardon me, I know not what I do. 5 Ki 
Frown not, reduce me not to wretchedness; W. 
But only grant - | Cai 
Vict. What should I grant to him WI 
Who has so oft my earnest suit deny'd ? No 
Bas. By heav'n Fl grant it! I'll = any thing: Ah 
Say but thou art no more offended with me. Wh 
Vici. (raising him.) Well, Basil, this good pro- Yet 
Thi 


mise is thy pardon. | 
I will not wait your noble friend's return | Arig 


Snce we shall meet again.— Yes 

You will perform your word ? 
Bas. I will perform it. And 
For 


Vict. Farewell, my lord: Y 
A a with her Ladies, 


Ng. 


pro- 


ads: 
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Bas. (alone.) © Farewell, my lord.“ O! what 
delightful sweetness 
The musick of that voice dwells on the ear ! 
1 Farewell, my lord!“ Ay, 8 then look d she 
80— 

The slightest glance of her bewitching eye, 
Those dark blue eyes, command the inmost soul. 
Well, there is yet one day of life before me, 
And, whatsoe' er betide, I will enjoy it. 
Tho? but a partial sunshine in my lot, 
I will converse with her, gaze on her still, 
If all behind were pain and misery. | 
Pain! were it not the easing of all pain, 
Een in the dismal gloom of after years, 
Such dear rememb'rance on the mind to wear? 
Like silv'ry moon-beams on the 'nighted deep. 
When heav'n's blest sun is gone. | 
Kind mercy ! how my heart within me beat 
When she so sweetly pled the cause of love 
Can she have loy'd ? why shrink I at the thought? 
Why should she not? no, no, it cannot be— _ 
No man on earth is worthy of her love. 
Ah! if she could, how blest a man were he! 
Where rove my giddy thoughts ? it must not be, 
Yet might she well some gentle kindness bear; 
Think of him oft, his absent fate enquire, 
And, should he fall in battle, mourn his fall. 


Les, she would mourn—such love might she 


"bestow ; ; 

And poor of soul the man who a exchange it 

For warmest love of the most * dame 
H 2 
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But here comes Rosinberg have done well? 
He AY not say I have. 


Enter RosInBERG. 


Ros. Where is the princess ? 
I'm sorry I return'd not ere she went. 

Bas. You'll see her still. 

Ros. What, comes she forth again ? 

Bas. She does to-morrow. 

Nos. | Thou hast yielded then. 

Bas. Come, Rosinberg, I'Il tell thee as we go: 
It was impossible I should not yield. j 

Ros. O Basil! thou art weaker than a child. 

Bas. Yes, yes, my frieud, 22 tis a noble weak- 

ness; 

A weakness which bath greater ny atchiev'd 
Than all the firm determin'd Strength of reason. 
By heav'n! I feel a new-born pow'r within me 

Shall make me twenty-fold the man I've been 
Before this ſated dax. | 

Ros. Fated indecd ! but an il fated day, 
That makes thee other than thy former self. 
Vet let it work its will; it cannot change thee 
To ought J shall not love. 
Bas. T hanks, Rosinberg! thou art a noble 
heart ! 
I would not be the man thou . not love 
For an Imperial Crown. 


[ExEUNT. 


ble 


T. 


And Basil is detain d another day. 


She holds its subtle arts in high derision, 
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3 SCENE 11]. 
A Small Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter DUks and GAURIECIO. 
Duke. The point is gain'd ; my Pan is 


successful, 


Gaur. But does the . know your Secret 
7 
Duke. No, that had marr'd the whole j she i is a 
woman; 
Her mind, as suits the sex, too weak and narrow 
To relish deep-laid schemes of policy. 
Besides, so far unlike a child of mine, 


And will not serve us but with bandag'd eyes. 
Gauriecio, could I trusty servants find, 
Experienc'd, crafty, close, and unrestrain'd 
By silly superstitious child-learnt fears, 
What might I not effect? 

Gar. - O any thing! 


The deep and piercing genius of your highness, 


So ably serv'd, might e'en atchieve the empire, 
Duke, No, no, my friend, thou dost o'erprize 
my parts. | 
Yet mighty things might be—deep subtle wits, 
In truth, are master-spirits in the world. 
The brave man's courage, and the student's lore, 
Are but as tools his secret ends to work, 


Who hath the skill to use them, 
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This brave Count Basil, dost thou know him well? 
Much have we gain'd but for a single day 

At such a time to hold his troops detain'd; 
When, by that secret message of our spy, 

The rival pow'rs are on the brink of action: 

But might we more effect? Know'st thou this 


| Basil? 
Might he be tamper'd with? 
Gar. That were most dang'rous— 


He is a man, whose sense of right and wrong 
Tosuch a high romantick pitch is wound, 
And all so hot and fiery in his nature, 
The slightest hint, as tho' you did suppose 
Baseness and treach'ry in him, so he'll deem it, 
Would be to rouse a flame that might destroy. 
Duke. But int'rest, int'rest ! man's all-ruling 
pow'r, 
Will tame the hottest spirit to your service, 
And skilfully applied, mean service too. 
E' en as there is an element in nature 


Which, when subdu'd, will on your hearth fulfil 


The lowest uses of domestick wants. ; 
Gaur. Earth-kindled fire, which from a little 
, spark 

On hidden fuel feeds his growing strength, 

Till o'er the lofty fabrick it aspires 

And rages out it's pow'r, may be subdued, 

And in your base domestick service bound; 

But who would madly in its wild career 

The fire of heay'n arrest to boi] his pot ? 

No, Basil will not serve your secret schemes, 


— 
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Tho' you had all to give ambition strives for. 


We mult beware of him. 


Duke. His father was my friend I wish'd to 
gain him, | 
But since fantastick fancies bind bim thus, 
The sin be on his head, I stand acquitted, 


And must deceive him, even to his ruin. 


Gaur. I have prepar'd Bernardo for your service; 
To-night he will depart for th' Austrian camp, 


And should he find them on the eve of battle, 
I've bid him wait the issue of the field. 


If that our secret friends victorious prove, 

With th' arrow's speed he will return again; 

But should fair Fortune crown Piscaro's arms, 

Then shall your soothing message greet his ears; 

For till our friends some sound advantage gain, 

Our actions still must wear an Austrian face. 
Duke. Well hast thou school'd him. Did'st 

thou add withal, 


That 'tis my will he gernich well his VER 


With honied words of the moſt dear regard, 
And friendly love I bear him? This is needful ; 
And lest my slowness in the promis'd aid 
Awake suspicion, bid him e'en rehearse 
The many favours on my house bestow'd 
By his Imperial master, as a theme 
On which my gratitude delights to dwell. 
Guar. J have, an' please your highness. 
Duke, Then 'tis well 
Guar. But for the yielding up that little fort 


There could be no xubpicion. 
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Did I not, as a mark of gracious trust, 
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Duke. My Governor I have Severely punish'c a4 


As a most daring traitor to my orders. 
He cannot from his darksome dungeon tell, 
Why then should they suspect ? 
Gaur. He must not live if Charles should prove 
victorious. | 
Duke. He's done me service, Say not 80 
SGauriecio. 
Gaur. A traitor's name he will not calmly bear, 
He'll tell his tale aloud—he must not live. 
| Duke. Well, if it muſt—we'll talk of this again. 
Gaur. But while with anxious care and crafty 
wiles, 17 0 
You would enlarge the limits of your state, 
Your highness must beware lest inward broils 
Bring danger near at hand: your northern subjects 
E'en now are discontented and unquiet. 
Due. What, dare the ungrateful miscreants thus 
return | 
The many favours of my princely grace ? 
"Tis ever thus indulgence spoils the base, 
Rajsing up pride, and lawless turbulence, 
Like noxious vapours from the ſulsome marsh 
When morning shines upon it 
Did I not lately with parental care, 
When dire invaders their destruction threaten'd, 
Provide them all with means of their defence ? 


A body of their vagrant youth select 
To guard my sacred person? Till that day 
An honour never yet allow'd their rage. 
Did J not suffer them upon their suit 
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Teestablish manufactures in their towns? 
And after all some chosen soldiers spare 
To guard the blessings of interiour peace? 


Gaur. Nay, please your highness, they do wel! 


allow 
That when your enemies, in fell revenge, 
Your former inroads threaten'd to repay, 
Their ancient arms you did to them restore, 
With kind permission to defend themselves. 
That so far have they felt your princely grace 
In drafting from their fields their goodliest youth 
To be your servants. That you did vouchsafe, 
On paying of a large and heavy fine, 
Leave to apply the labour of their hands 
As best might profit to the country's weal ; 
And to encourage well their infant trade 
Quarter d your troops _ them—please your 
| grace, 
All chis they do moſt readily allow. | 
Duke. They do allow it-then, ungrateful varlets! 
What would they have ? what would they have, 
__ Gaunecio? | | | 
Gaur. Some mitigation of their grievous burdens, 
Which, like an iron weight around their necks, 
Do bend their care-worn faces to the earth, 
Like creatures form'd upon its soil to creep, 
Not stand erect, and view the sun of heav'n. 
Duke. Bat they W their proper sphere 
would rise; | 
Let them their lot fulfil as we do ours: 
Society of various parts is form'd; 
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They are its grounds, its mud, its sediment, 
And we the mantling top which crowns the whole. 
Calm, steady labour is their greatest bliss, 
To aim at higher things beseems them not. 
To let them work in peace my care shall be, 
To slacken labour is to nourish pride. 
Methinks thou art a pleader for these fools ; 
What may this mean, Gauriecio ? 
Gaur, They were resolv'd to lay their cause 
before you, | 
And would have found some other advocate 
Less pleasing to your Grace, had I refus'd. 
Duke. Well, let them know some more conye- 
| nient season 
T'll think of this, and do for 8 as much 
As suits the honour of my princely state. 
Their prince's honour should be ever dear 
To worthy subjects as their precious lives. 
Gaur. I fear, unless you give some special pro- 
mise, 
They will be violent still— 
Duke. Then do it, if the wretches are so bold: 
We can retract it when the times allow; 
Fis of small consequence. Go see Bernardo, 
And come to me again. 
[Exxzuvr. 
Gaur. (solus 9 O! happy n whose indul- 
n lord 
From ev'ry care, with which i increasing wealth, 
With all its hopes and fears doth ever move 
The human breast, most graciously would free, 
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And kindly leave ye nought to do but toil ! 


This creature now, with all his reptile cunning, 
Writhing and turning thro' a maze of wiles, 
Believes his genius form'd to rule mankind, 

And calls his sordid wish for territory, 

That noblest passion of the soul, ambition! 
Born had he been to follow some low trade, 

A petty tradesman still he had remain'd, 

And us'd the art with which he rules a state, 
To circumvent his brothers of the craft, 

Or cheat the buyers of his paltry ware. 

And yet he thinks, —ha, ha, ha, ha !—he thinks. 


J am the tool and servant of his will. 


Well, let it be; thro' all the maze of trouble 
His plots and base oppression must create, 

T'll shape myself away to higher things, 

And who will say 'tis wrong ? 

A sordid being who expects no faith 

Bat as self-interest binds, who would not trust 
The strongest ties of nature on the soul 
Deserves no faithful service. Perverse fate ! 


Were I like him I would despise this dealing; 


But being as I am, born low in fortune, 

Yet with a mind aspiring to be great, ; 
must not scorn the steps which lead to it: 
And if they are not right, no saint am I; 

I follow nature's passion in my breast, 

Which urges me to rise in spite of fortune. 


[ExiT, 
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SCENE IV. 


An Apartment in the Palace; VicToRIa and 
| T8ABELLA are discovered playing at Chess ; the 
Countess ALBINI Sitting by them reading to herself. 


Vict. Away with it, I will not play again; 
May men no more be foolish in my presence 
If thou art not a cheat, an arrant cheat! 

Fab. To swear that I am false by such an oath, 
Should prove me honest, since its forfeiture 
Would bring your highness gain. | 

Vict. Thou'rt wrong, my Isabella, simple maid, 
For in the very forfeit of this oath, 

There's death to all the dearest pride of women. 
May man no more be foolish in my presence 
Jab. And does your grace, hail'd by applauding 
crouds, 
In all the graceful eloquence address d 
Of most accomplish'd, noble, courtly youths, 
Prais'd in the songs of heav'n- inspired bards 


Those awkward proofs of admiration prize, 


Which rustick swains their village fair ones pay? 
Vict. O! love will master all the power of art, 

Ay all! and she who never has beheld 

The polish'd courtier, or the tuneſul sage, 

Before the glances of her conqu'ring eye, 


A very native simple swain become, 


Has only vulgar charms. 

To make the cunning artless, tame the rude, 

Subdue the haughty, shake th* undaunted soul; 
e | 


These are the triumphs of all-pow'rful beauty! 


A being of leſs dignity than she 
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Yea, put a bridle in the lion's mouth, 
And lead him forth as a domestick cur, 


Did nought but flatt'ring words and tuneful praise, 
Sighs, tender glances, and obsequious service, 
Attend her presence, it were nothing worth. 
I'd put a white coif o'er my braided locks, 
And be a plain, good, simple, fire-side dame. 

Alb. (raising her head from her book.) And is, 

indeed, a plain domestick dame, 

Who fills the duties of an useful state, 


Who vainly on her transcient beauty builds 

A little poor ideal tyranny ? 
Jab. Ideal too 1 
Alb. Les, most E pow E 

For she who only finds her self-esteem 

In others' admiration, begs an alms, 

Depends on others for her daily food, 

And is the very servant of her slaves ; 

Tho' oftentimes, in a fantastick hour, 


O'er men she may a childish pow'r exert, 


Which not ennobles, but degrades her state. 
Vict. You are severe, Albini, most severe: 
Were human passions plac'd within the breast 
But to be curb'd, subdu'd, pluck'd by the roots? 
All heavens gifts to some good end were givn. 
Ab. Yes, for a noble, fora generous end. 
Vict. Am I ungen'rous then ? 
Alb. Les! most ungen'rous, 


Who, for the pleasure of a little pow . 2a 
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Would give most unavailing pain to those 
Whose love you ne'er can recompence again. 
E'en now, to-day, O! was it not ungen'rous 
To fetter Basil with a foolish tie, 
Against his will, perhaps against his duty 2 
Nic. What, dost thou think _ his will, 
my friend? | 
Alb. Full sure I am against his reason's will. 
Fic. Ah ! but indeed thou must excuse me here, 
For duller than a shelled crab were she, | 
Who could suspect her pow'r in such a mind, 
And calmly leave it doubtful and unprov'd. 
But wherefore dost thou look so gravely on me? 
Ah! well I read those looks ! methinks they say, 
Your mother did not so. 
Alb. Your highness reads them true, sbe did 


not so. 
If foolish vanity e'er soil'd her thoughts 


She kept it low, withheld its aliment; 

Not pamper'd it with ev'ry motley food, 

From the fond tribute of a noble heart 
To the lisp'd flattery of a cunning child. 

Vict. Nay, speak not thus Albini, speak not thus 
Of little blue-ey'd, sweet, fair-hair'd Mirando. 

He is the orphan of a hapless pair, 

A loving, beautiful, but hapless pair, 
Whose story is 80 pleasing, and so sad, | 
The swains have turn'd it to a plaintive lay, 

And sing it as they tend their mountain sheep. 
Besides, (io Bab.) T am the guardian of his ches, 
When first I saw him dost thou not remember? 


T. 
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Hab. Twas in the publick geen 

Hict. Even so; 
Perch'd in his nurse's arms, a roughsome quean, 
Ill suited to the lovely charge she bore. 
How steadfastly he fix'd his looks upon me, 
His dark eyes shining thro' forgotten tears, 
Then stretch'd his little arms and call'd me mother! 
What could I do? I took the bantling home 
I could not tell the imp he had no mother. 

Alb. Ah! there, my child, thou hast indeed no 


blame. | 
Vici. Now this is kindly Said, Oy sweet 
Albini! 


Still call me child, and chide me as thou with. 
O! would that I were such as thou couldst love! 
Couldst dearly love, as thou didst love my mother ! 
Alb. (pressing her to her breast. And do I not ? 
all perfect as she was, 
I know not that she went so near my heart 
As thou with all thy faults. 
Vict. And sayst thou so? would J had sooner 
known! 
: had done any thing to give thee pleasure. 
Alb. Then do so now, and put thy faults away. 
Fict. No, say not faults ; the freaks of thought- 
less youth. 
Alb. Nay, very faults they must indeed be call'd. 
Vic. O! say but foibles ! youthful foibles only! 
Alb, Faults, faults, real faults you must conſess 


they are. | 
Vict. In truth, I cannot do your sense the wrong 


To think so poorly of the one you love. 
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Alb. I must be gone: thou hast overcome me now; 
Another time I will not yield it so.  [Exart. 
Jab. The Countess is severe, she's too severe; 
She once was young though now advanced in years. 
Vict. No, I deserve it all; she is most worthy. 
Unlike those faded beauties of the court, 
But now the wither'd stems of former flowers, 
With all their blossom shed, her nobler mind 
Procures to her the privilege of man, 
Ne' er to be old till nature's strength decays. 
Some few years hence, if I should live so long, 
I'd be Albini rather than myself 
Jab. Here comes your little pet. 
ict. I am not in the humour for him now. 


Enter Migax Do, running up. 10 Vierosia, Poe 
taking hold of her gown, but she lakes no notice 
of him, while he holds up his mouth to be kissed. 


Lab. (to Mir.) Thou seest the princess ca'nt be 
| troubled with thee. 

Mir. O! but she will! Fll scramble up her robe, 
As naughty boys do when they climb for apples. 

Dab. Come here, sweet child; I'll * Ahe in 

her stead. 

Mir. Nay, but 1 will not have a kiss of has 
Would I were tall! O! were I but so tall! | 

Tsab. And how tall wulle thou be? 

Mir. | Thou dost not know? 
gat tall enough to reach Victoria's lips. 

- Vict. (embrasing him.) O! I must nd to this 1 

thou little urcpin. 1 oO 


ice 
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Who taught thee all this wit, this childish wit ? 


| Who does Mirando love? (embraces him again). 


Mir. He loves Victoria. 
Viel. And wherefore loves he her? 
Mir. HhHecause she's pretty. 


Bab. Hast thou no little prate to-day, Mirando? 
No tale to earn a sugar-plumb withal? 
Mir. Ay, that I have: I know who loves her 
grace. 
Viet. Who is it pray? thou shalt have comfits 
for it. | 
Mir. (looking slily at her.) It is—it is—it is the 
Count of Maldo. 
Vit. Away, thou little chit, that tale is old, 
And was not worth a sugar- plumb when new. 
Mir. Well then, I know who loves her highness 
well. 
Vict. Who is it then? 6d 
Fab. | Whois it, naughty boy? 
Mir. It is the handsome marquis of Carlatzi. 
Vict. No, no, Mirando, thou art naughty still; 
Twice have I paid thee for that tale already. 
Mir. Well then, indeed—I know who loves 
Victoria.” 
Vict. And who is he? 
Mir. „II. 18 Mirando's gell 
Vict. Thou little imp! this story is not new, 


But thou shalt have thy hire. Come let us go. 


Go run before us, Boy. 
Mir. _ but Ill ſhew you how Count Wolvke 


3 
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When he conducted Isabel from Court. 
Jict. How did he look? 
Mir. Give me your hand: he held his body thus, 
| (putting himself in a ridiculous bowing posture.) 
And then he whisper'd softly; then look'd so; 


Cogling with his eyes affectedy. ) 
Then she look d so, and smil'd to him again. \ 
8 ' (throwing down his eyes alfecledly.) 1 
Fab. Tbouart a little knave, and must be whipp'd. 
Ex kux. Mirando leading out Victoria affefedly. 
N T 
ACT Uk 
SCENE. I —An open Street, or Square. A 
Enter RosxBERG and FREDERICK, by oppoxiie 1 
Sides of the Stage. | 14 
Fired. So Basil, from the pressing calls of war, T. 
Another day to rest and pastime gives. II 


How is it now? methinks thou art not pleas d. Th 
: Ros. It matters little if I am or not. . 
Fred. Now pray thee do confess thou art asham'd: 


Fhou, who art wisely wont to set at nought , | Bel 
The noble fire of individual courage, In 
And call calm prudence the superiour virtue, W. 
Wbat sayst thou now, my candid Rosinberg? In 
When thy great captain, in a time like this, Wi 
Denies his weary troops one day of rest Ben 
Before the exertions of approaching battle, {2 Its“ 
| Mt grants it to a pretty lady's suit? c Its 5 


Kos. Who told thee this? ? it was no. fiend 1 5 To 


le, 
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And no one else besides a trusty friend, 


Could know his motives. Then thou wrongst me too, 
For I admire, as much as thou dost, Fred'rick, 
The fire of valour, e'en rash heedless valour ; 
But not like thee do I depreciate 
That far superiour, yea that god-like talent, 
Which doth direct that fire, because indeed 
It is a talent nature has denied me. 

Fred. Well, well, and greatly he may boast his 


virtue, 


Who risks perhaps dra army's fate, 


To please a lady's freaks— 
Ros. Go, go, thou'rt prejudie d: 
A passion, which I do not chuse to name, 
Has warp'd thy judgement. | 
Fred. No, by heav'n, thou wrongst me! 
I do, with most enthusiastick warmth, 
True valour love; wherever he is found, 
I love the hero too; but Hate to see 
The praises due to him so cheaply earn'd. 
Kos. Then mayst thou now these gen'rous 
ſeelings prove. 
Behold that man whose short and pia Har, 
In clust'ring locks his dark brown face o'ershades ; 
Where now the scars of former sabre wounds, 
In hon'rable companionship are seen 
With the deep lines of age; whose piercing eye, 
Beneath its shading eye-brow keenly darts | 
Its yet unquenched beams, as tho in age 
Its youthful fire had been again renew'd, 
To be the guardian of its darken'd mate, 
12 
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See with what vig'rous steps his upright form 
He onward bears; nay, een that vacant sleeve, 
Which droops so sadly by his better side, 

Suits not ungracefully the vet'ran's mien. 
This is the man, whose glorious acts in battle 
We heard to-day related o'er our wine. 

J go to tell the Gen'ral he is come. 

Enjoy the gen'rous feelings of thy breast, 

And make an old man happy. / __ [Exrr. 


2 GEOFFRY. 


Fred. Brave soldier, let me profit by the chance 
That led me here; I've heard of thy exploits. 

Geof. Ah! then you have but heard an ancient 

tale, Y 

Which has been long forgotten, 

Fred. But true it is, and should not be forgotten; 3 
Tho' Gen'rals, jealous of their soldiers fame, 
May dash it with neglect. 

Geof. There are, e who may be $0 

ungen'rous. 

Fred. Perhaps, sayst thou? in very truth there are, 
How art thou else rewarded with neglect, 
W hilst many a paltry fellow in thy corps 
Has been promoted ? 1t is ever thus. 
Serv'd not Mardini in your company? 
He was, tho' honour'd with a valiant name, 
To those who knew him well, a paltry soldier. 
| Geof. Your pardon, Sir, we did esteem him much, 

Although inferiour to his gallant friend, 

The brave Sebastian. Mt 
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Footy: no: The brave Sebastian ! 
He was, as I am told, a learned coxcomb, 
And lov'd a goose-quill better than a sword. 
What, dost thou call him brave? ; 
Thou, who dost bear about that war-worn trunk, 
Like an old target, hack'd and rough with Ak 
Whilst, after all his mighty battles, he 


Was with a smooth skin in his coffin laid, 


Unblemish'd with a scar. 
Geof. His duty called not to raagh dep rate 
Service ; 
For I have fought where 40 alive remain'd, 
And none unscath'd; where but a few remain'd, 
Thus marr'd, and mangled; (Shewing his wounds.) 
As belike you've seen, 


O'summer nights, around th'evening lamp, 


Some wret:hed moths, wingless, and half-consum'd, 
Just feebly crawling o'er their heaps of dead— 
In Savoy, on a small, tho' desp'rate post, 


Of full three hundred goodly chosen men, 


But twelve were left, and right dear friends were we 
For ever after. They are all dead now : 


| Tm old and lonely we were valiant hearts 
| Fred'rick Dewalter would have stopp'd a breach 


Against the devil himself. I'm lonely now! 
Fred. I'm sorry for thee. Hang ungrateful 
chiefs! 
Why wert thou not promoted ? 
Geof. After that battle, where my happy fate 
Had led me to fulfil a glorious part, 


Cbaf d with the gibing insults of a slave, 
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The worthless fav'rite of a great man's fav'rite, 

I rasbly did affront ; our cautious prince, 

With narrow policy dependant made, 

Dar'd not, as I am told, promote me then, 

And now he is asham'd or has forgot it. 
Fred. Fye, fye upon it! let him be asham'd * 

Here is a trifle for the —¶ fering him money. ) 
Geof. | No, good sir, 

J have enough t to live as poor men do. 

When I'm in want Fll thankfully receive 

Because I'm poor, but not because I'm braye. 
Fred. You're proud, old soldier. 

. No, I am not proud; 

For if I were, methinks I'd be morose, 

And willing to depreciate other men. 


Enter ROSENBERG. 


Ros. (clapping Geof. on the shoulder.)) How goes 
it with thee now, my good Field-marshal ? 
Geof. The better that I see your honour well, 
me - the humour to be merry with me. 
Faith, by my sword, I've. . nam'd 
T thee too: 
What is a good Field-marshal, but a man 
Whose gen'rous courage and undaunted mind, 
Doth marsbal others on in glory's ways? 
Thou art not one by princely favour. dubb' q, 
But one of nature's making. 
Geof, You shew, my lord, such RM courtey 
1 know not baſe 
. But sec, the Gen ral comes. 


is» 


Shame seize me, if I would not rather be 
The man thou art, than court-created chief, 
Known only by the dates of his promotion! 
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Enter BASIL. 
Ros. (pointing to Geof. ) Behold the ls 


vet'ran. 
Bas. (taking him by the hand.) Brave hon' rable 
man your worth I know, 
And greet it with a brother-soldier's love 
Geof. (taking away his hand in confusion.) My 
Gen'ral, this is too much, too much honour. 
Bas. (taking his hand again.) N o, valiant Soldier, 
must have it so. 
Geof. My humble state agrees not with such 
honour. 
Bas. Think not of it, thy state is not thyself. 
Let mean souls, highly rank'd, look down on thee ; 
As the poor dwarf, perch'd on a pedestal, 
O'erlooks the giant. Tis not worth a thought. 
Art thou not Geoffry of the tenth brigade, 
Whose warlike feats child, maid, and matron know? 
And oft, cross-elbow'd, o'er his nightly bowl, 
The jolly toper to his comrade tells? 


Whose glorious feats of war, by cottage door, 


The ancient soldier, tracing in the sand 

The many movements of the varied field, 

In warlike terms to list'ning swains relates; 
Whose bosoms glowing at the wond'rous tale, 
First learn to scorn the hind's inglorious life ? 
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Geof. Ah! would I were, would I were young 
again, = 
To fight beneath your standard, noble gen'ral ! 
Methinks what I have done were but a jest, 
Ay, but a Jest to what I now should do, 
Mere again the man that I have been. 
O! I could fight! 
- And wouldst thou fight for me ? 
- Geof. Ay , to the death! 
Bas. Then come, brave man, and be my cham- 
_ pion still; 1 
The sight of thee will fire my soldiers Sins, 
Come, noble vet'ran, thou shalt fight for me. 
¶Exrr with Geoffry. 
Fred. What does he mean ta do ? 
Ras. We'll know ere * 
Fred. Our gen' ral bears it with a careless face. 
For one so wise. 
Ros. A careless face ! on what? 
Fred. Now feign not ignorance, we know it all. 
News which have spread in whispers from the court, 
Since last night's messenger arriv'd from Milan. 
| Ros. As I'm an honest man, I know it not ! 
Fred. Tis said the rival armies are so near, 
A battle must immediately ensue. 
Ros. It cannot be. Our gen'ral knows it not. 
The Duke is of our side a sworn ally, 
And had such messenger to Mantua come, 
He would have been appriz d upon the instant. 
It cannot be, it is some idle tale. 
Fred. So may it prove tillwe have join'd. them too, 4 
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Then heaven grant they may nearer still! 
For O! my soul for war and danger pants, 
As doth the noble lion for his prey. 
My soul delights. in battle. 
Ros. Upon my simple word, I'd rather see 
A score of friendly fellows shaking hands, 
Than all the world in arms. Hast thou no fear? 
Fred. What dost thou mean ? 
Ros. Hast thou no fear of death? 
Fred. Fear is a name for something in the mind, 
But what, from inward sense I cannot tell. 
I could as little anxious march to battle, 
As when a boy to childish games I ran. 
Ros. Then as much virtue hast thou in thy 
valour, 
As when a child thou hadst in childish play. 
The brave man is not he who feels no. fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational, 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely. dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
Away with them! there is not in the crew 
One yaliant spirit Ha! what sound is this? 
(shouting is heard without.) 
Fred. The soldiers shout; I'll run and learn 
the causc. 
Ros. But tell me first, how dids't FE love the 
vet'ran? 
Fred. He is too proud; he was displeas d with me 
Because I offer d him a little sum. i 
Res, Whatmoney! 0! ! most gen 'rous noble spirit} 
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Noble rewarder of superiour worth ! 
A halfpenny for Bellisarius! 


But hark! they shout again—here © comes Valtomer, 
' (Shoutmg heard without 15 


Enter VALTOMER. 


What does this shouting mean? 
_ Palit. O! I have seen a sight, a FORCE sight! 
Thou wouldst have smil'd to see it. 
Nos. How smile? methinks thine ey es are wet 
with tears. 
Valt. (passing the back of his Jad as across his eyes 3 
Faith so they are; well, well, but I smil d too, 

You heard the shouting. 

Ros. and Fred. Yes. 

Dal. 08 [ had you seen it! 
Drawn out in goodly ranks, there stood our troops; 
Here in the graceful state of manly youth, 


His dark face brighten'd with a gen'rous smile, 


Which to his eyes such flashing lustre gave, 
As tho' his soul, like an unsheathed sword, 
Had thro” them gleam'd, our noble gen'ral stood: 
And to his soldiers, with heart-moving words, 
The vet'ran shewing, his brave deeds rehears'd ; 
Who by his side stood like a storm-scath'd oak, 
Beneath the shelter of some noble tree, 
In the green honours of its youthful prime. 
Nos. How look'd the vet' ran? | 
Vali. OI cannot tell thee ! 
At first he bore it up with chearful looks, 
As one who fain would wear his honours bravely, 
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And greet the soldiers with a comrade's face: 

But when Count Basil, in such moving speech 

Told o'er his actions past, and bad his troops 

Great deeds to emulate, his count'nance chang'd ; 

High-heay'd his manly breast, as it had been 

By inward strong emotion half conyuls'd ; 

Trembled his nether lip ; he shed some tears. 

The gen'ral paus'd, the soldiers shouted loud ; 

Then hastily he brush'd the drops away, 

And way'd his hand, and clear'd his tear-chok'd 
voice, | 

As tho' he would some — answer make; 

When back with double force the whelming tide 

Of passion came; high o'er his hoary head 

His arm he toss'd, and heedless of respect, 

In Basil's bosom hid his aged face, | 

Sobbing aloud. From the admiring ranks 

A cry arose ; still louder shouts resound. 

I felt a sudden tightness grasp my throat 

As it would strangle me; such as felt, 

knew it well, some twenty years ago, 

When my good father shed his blessing on me: 


hate to weep, and so I came away. 


Naos. (giving Valt. his hand.) And there take 
thou my blessing for the tale. 

Hark! how they shout again! tis nearer now. 

This way they march. 

Martial Musick heard. Enter Soldiers Ox in 
order, bearing Gora in triumph on their 
Shoulders. After them enter BAsIL; the whole 
preceded by a band of musick. They cross over 
the Stage, are — by Ros. Sc. and EXEUNT. 
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SCENE II. 


Enter GaunrxcIo and a GENTLEMAN, talking as 
they enter. 


Gaur. So slight a tie as this we cannot trust. 
One day her influence may detain him here, 
But love a feeble agent may. be found. 

With the ambitious. 

Gent. And 80 you think this 8 odd « conceit 
Of bearing home in triumph with his troops 
That aged soldier, will your purpose serve? 


Gaur. Yes, I will make it serve; for tho' my 


prince 
Is little scrupulous of right and wrong, 


I have possess' d his mind, as tho it were 
A flagrant insult on his princely state | 
To honour thus the man he has neglected, 
Which makes him relish, with a keener taste, 
My purpos'd scheme. Come let us fall to work. 
With all their warm heroick feelings rous'd, 
We'll spirit up his troops to mutiny, 
Which must retard, perhaps undo him quite. 
Thanks to his childish love, which has so-well 
Procur'd us time to tamper with the fools. 
Gent. Ah! but those feelings he has wax d 
within them, | 
Are gen'rous feelings, and endear himself, 
Gaur, It matters not, tho' gen'rous in their 


nature, .. 
| They yet may serve a most ungen rous end ; ; 
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And he who teaches men to think, tho nobly, 
Doth raise within their minds a busy judge 

To scan his actions. Send thine agents forth, 
And sound it in their cars how much Count Basil 
Aﬀects all difficult and desp'rate service, 

To raise his fortunes by some daring stroke; 
Having. unto the Emperour pledg'd his word, 

To make his troops all dreadful hazards brave: 
For which intent he fills their simple minds 
With idle tales of glory and renown ; 

Using their warm attachment to himself 

For most unworthy ends. 

This is the busy time, go-forth, my friend ; 

Mix with the soldiers, now in jolly groups 
Around their ev'ning cups. There, spare no cost, 


(gives him a purse.) 


Observe their words, see how the poison takes, 
And then return again. 
Gent. I will, my lord, 


[Exkuxr 5everally. 


SCENE III. 
A Suite of grand Apartments, with their wide 


doors threwn open, lighted up with lamps, and 


filled with company in masks. Enter Several 


masks, and Pass through the fit. apartment 10 


the other rooms. Then enter BASIL in the Ae 
of a wounded soldier. | 


Bas. ( alone.) Now am I in the region of delight ! 


Within the blessed compass of these walls 
She is; the gay light of those blazing lamps _ 
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Will soon betray the lovely form that wears it, 
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Doth shine upon her, and this painted floor 
Ts with her footsteps press'd. E'en now perhaps, 
Amidst that motley route she plays her part, 
There will Igo; she cannot be conceal'd ; 

For but the fiowing of her graceful robe 


Tho' in a thousand masks. Ye homely weeds, — 
(looking at his habit.) 

Which half conceal, and half declare my state, 

Beneath your kind disguise, O ! let me prosper, 

And boldly take the privilege ye give : 

Follow her mazy steps, croud by her side; 

Thus, near her face my list'ning ear incline, 

And feel her soft breath fan my glowing cheek; 
Her fair hand seize, yea, press it closely too 
May it not be een so? by heav'n it shall! 
This once, O! serve me well, and ever after 
Ye shall be treasur'd like a monarch's robes; 
Lodg'd in my chamber, near my pillow kept; 
And oft with midnight lamp Tl visit ye, 

And gazing wistfully, this night recall, 
With all its past delights.—But yonder moves 
A slender form, dress'd in an azure robe; 
It moves not like the rest—it must be she 
(Goes hastily into another Wann and mixes 
4 the os 7 


Enter "PRE ERG PV "dressed, with 4 
' ewillow upon his head, and'scraps of Sonnets, and 
torn letters fluttering round his neck ; Pur sued 
by 4 | group, of * rom' one of ne inner 
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apartments, mho hoot at him, and push him about 
as he enters. 

10 Mask. Away, thou art a saucy jeering knaye, 
And fain wouldst make a jest of all true love. 
Ros. Nay, gentle ladies, do not buffet me : 

Jam a right true servant of the fair; 

And as this woeful chaplet on my brow, 

And these tear-blotted sonnets would denote, 
A poor abandon'd lover out of place: 

With any lover ready to engage, 

Who will enlist me in her loving service. 

Of a convenient kind my talents are, 


And to all various humours may be shap'd. 
2d Mask. What canst thou do? 


34 Mas. ' Ay, what besides offending ? 


Ros. O! I can sigh so deeply, look so sad; 
Pule out a piteous tale on bended knee; 
Groan like a ghost; so very wretched be, 


As would delight a tender lady's heart 


But to behold. | rea. 
let Mast. Poa, poo, insipid fool! 
Ros. But should my lady brisker mettle o wõwn, 
And tire of all those gentle dear delights, 
Such pretty little quarrels I'd invent 
As whether such a fair-one (some dear friend 9 
Whose squirrel's tail was pinch'd, or the soſt maid, 
With fay'rite lap-dog of a surfeit sick, _ 
Have greatest cauge of delicate distress ; | 
Or whether: 575 [of 
1st Mask. ; Oo. than art too Ba” indeed! 
(aside. How could he know I * d with the 
Count ? 
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24 Mask. Wilt thou do * for thy _y $ 


fame ? 

Ros. Yes, lovely shepherdess, on ev'ry tree 
Til carve her name, with true-love garlands bound. 
Write madrigals upon her roseate cheeks, 

Odes to her eye, faith ev'ry wart and mole 
That spots her snowy skin, shall have its sonnet ! 
I'll make love-posies for her thimble's edge, 


11 


Rather than please her not. I 
3d Mas. But for her cake what W wilt 
thou brave? 
Ros. In truth, fair Nun, I stomach dangers less T 
Than other service, and were something loth N 
To storm a convent's walls for one dear glance; 
But if she'll wisely manage this alone, | 
As maids have done, come o'er the wall herself, 
And meet me fairly on the open plain, 
I will engage her tender steps to aid Fe 
In all annoyance of rude briar or stone, Al 
Or crossing rill, some half-foot wide, or so, I 
Which that fair lady should unaided pass, To 
Ye gracious powers forbid ! I will defend Te 
Against each hideous fly, whose dreadful buz— Ca 
4/h Mack. Such paltry servioe suits thee best Bu 
indeed. - BUY 
What maid of spirit would not an hes from Th 
. 10 
Ree. Yes to recall me noon, voblime Sultana | For 
For I can stand the burst of female passion, 1 


Each change of humour and affected storm; 
Be scolded, frown'd upon, to exile sent, >; 
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Recall'd, carress'd, chid and disgrac'd again ; 


And say what maid of spirit would forego 


The bliss of one to exercise it thus? 
O! I can bear ill treatment like a lamb ! 
4th Mask, (beating him.) Well, bear it then, thou 
hast deserv'd it well. 
Ros. *Lounds, * do not give such heavy 
blows; 
I'm not your husband, as belike you guess. 
5th Must. Come, lover, I enlist thee for my 
Swain, 
Therefore, good iady, do forbear your blows, 
Nor thus assume my rights. 
Ros. Agreed. Wilt thou a gracious mistress 
prove ? | 
5% Mask. Such as thou wouldst, such as hy 
genius suits; | 
For since of universal scope it is, 
All women's humour shalt thou find in me. 
I'll gently soothe thee with such winning smiles 
To nothing sink thee with a scornful frown : 
Teize thee with peevish and affected freaks, - 
Caress thee, love thee, hate thee, break thy pate; 
But still between the whiles I'll careful be, 
In feigned admiration of thy parts, 
Thy shape, thy manners, or thy graceful mien, 


To bind thy giddy soul with flatt'ry's charm : | 


For well thou knowest that flatt'ry ever is 
The tickling spice, the pungent seasoning 
Which makes this motley dish of monstrous Scraps 


So pleasing to the dainty lover's taste. 
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Who did declare, when calmer reason rul'd, 


Now on my life, these ears of mine I'd give, 


For much I wish'd to gain your private ear. 


Thou canst not leave, tho' violent in extreme, 
And most vexatious in her teazing moods, 
Thou canst not leave the fond admiring soul 


Thou hadst à pretty leg. | 
Ros. Marry, thou hast the better of me there. 
5th Mask. And more, I'II Pg to thee my 

honest word, 

That when your noble ovainebiy shall bestow 

More faithful homage on the simple maid, 

Who loves you with sincerity and truth, 

Than on the changeful and capricious tyrant 

W ho mocking leads you like a trammell'd ass, 

My studied woman's wiles I'll wy ide, 

And such a one become. 

Ros. Well spoke, G bay, I will 8 hs 
(follows her to the corner of the stage.) 


To have but one look of that little face, 

Where such a biting tongue doth hold its court 

To keep the fools in awe. Nay, nay, unmask ; 

I'm sure thou hast a pair of wicked eyes, 

A short and saucy nose; now pri'thee do. 

Oo (unmaskmg.) 

Alb. ( cache: J Well, hast thou guess'd me 

right ? 

Ros. (bowing low.) Wild freedom chang'd to 
most profound respect 

Doth make an awkward booby of me now. 

Aub. T've joined your frolick with a good intent, 


ec. 
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The time is precious, and I must be short. 
Ros. On me your slightest word more pow'r 
will have, 
Most. honour'd lady, than a conn'd 3 
Thou art the only one of all thy sex, 


Who wearst thy years with such a winning grace, 


Thou art the more admir'd the more thou fad'st. 

Alb. 1 thank your lordship for these courteous 
words; 77 

But to my purpose Vou are Basil's friend: 

Be friendly to him then, and warn him well 

This court to leave, nor be allur'd to stay, 

For if he does, there's mischief waits him here 

May prove the bane of all his future days. 

Remember this, I must no longer stay, 

God bless 9580 friend and you I love you both. 

[ExrT. 


Nos. (alone.) What may this warning mean? I 
had my fears. | 
There's something hatching which I know not of. 
I've lost all spirit for this masking now. 
_ (throwing away his papers and his willow.) 
Away ye scraps ! I have no need of you. 
I would I knew what garment Basil wears; 


| 1 watch'd him yet he did escape my sight; 


But [ must search 8 and find him out. rExrr. 


Enter BasiL We avitated, with his mask in his 
Bas. In vain T've sought her, follow'd ev'ry 
| form 5 f 
| x 2 
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Where aught appear'd of dignity or grace; 
I've listen'd to the tone of ey'ry voice; 

I've watch'd the entrance of each female nk, 
My flutt'ring heart rous'd like a startled hare, 
With the imagined rustling of her robes, 

At ev'ry dame's approach. Deceitful night, 


How art thou spent ! where are thy promis'd joys? W 
How much of thee is gone] O! spiteful fate! 
And yet within the compass of these walls M 
Somewhere she is, altho' to me she is not. 1 
Some other eye doth gaze upon her form, TV. 
Some other ear doth listen to her voice; BY 
Some happy fav'rite doth enjoy the bliss 
My spiteful stars deny. To 
Disturber of my soul! what veil conceals thee ? 7 
What dev'lish spell is o'er this cursed hour; 
O! heav'ns and earth where art thou! No 
Enter Mask in the dress of a female conjuror. 47 
Mask. Methinks thou art e valiant ; 
soldier, bf 
'Thy wound doth gall thee sorely; is it so? But 
Bas. Away, away ! I cannot fool with thee. "vg 


Mask. J have some potent drugs may ease thy Witt 
smart. 4 | 
Where is thy wound ? is't here? 
(pointing to the bandage on his arm). 
„ 7 | Poo, Poo, begone! 
Thou canst do nought—'tis in my head, my 
heart— 
"Tis ev'ry where, where med'cine cannot cure. 
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Mash. If wounded in the heart, it is a wound 
Which some ungrateful fair-one hath inflicted, 
And I may conjure something for thy good. 


Bas. Ah! if thou cauldst | what must I fool 


with thee ? 

Mask. Thou must awhile, and bat examin'd too. 
What kind of woman did the wicked deed ? 

Bas. I cannot tell thee. In her presence still 
My mind in such a wild delight hath been, 
could not pause to picture out her beauty? 

Yet nought of woman e'er was form'd so fair. 


Mask. Art thou a soldier, and no weapon 


bear'st 
To send her wound for wound? 
Bas. Alas! she shoots ane such a benen 
height, 
No dart of inine hath plume to mount so far. 
None but a prince may dare. 


Mask. But if thou hast no hope, thou hast no 


* 


love. 

8 Bas. I love, and yet i in truth I had no hope, 
But that she might at least with some good will, 

Some gentle pure regard, some secret kindness, 
Within her dear remembrance give me place. 
This was my all of hope, but it is flown ; 
For she regards me not; despises, scorns me; 
Scorns, I must say it too, a noble heart, 
That would have bled for her. 


(Mask, discovering herself to be Victoria, by epeak- | 


ng in her true voice). O] no, she does not. 


IExrr. hastily i in conſusion. 
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| Bas. (stands for a moment rivetted to the 5pot, 
then holds up both his hands in an _ * 

It is herself! it is her blessed self! 

O! what a fool am I that had no power 


To follow her, and urge th' advantage on. 


Begone unmanly fears! I must be bold. 
[ExrT after her. 


# Dance of Masks. 


Enter DUKE and GAURIECIO, unmasked. 


Duke. This revelry, methinks, goes gaily on. 
The hour is late, and yet your friend returns not. 
Gaur. He will return ere long—nay, there he 
comes. 


ä Enier GENTLEMAN. 
Duke. Does all go well ? (going close up to him.) 
Gent. All as your grace could wish. 
For now the poison works, and the stung soldiers 
Rage o' er their cups, and, with fire-kindled eyes 
Swear vengeance on the chief who would betray 


7 them. 

That Frederick too, the Hieobntcnted man 

Of whom your highness was so lately told, 5 Or 

Swallows the bait, and does his part most bravely. Ut 

Gauriecio counsePFd well to keep him blind, An 

Nor with a bribe attempt him. On my soul! F 

He is so fiery he had spurn'd us else, 

And ruin'd all the plot. As 
Duke. Speak soſtly, friend—T'll hear” it "all in So 

private. | An 


A gay and eareless face we now assume, A 


| in 
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Dok, Gau. and GexT. retire into the inner 


apartment, appearing to laugh and talk gaily to the 
different masks as they pass them. 


Re-enter Victoria followed by BASILI. 


Vict. Forbear, my lord, these words offend mine 
ear. 
Bas. Vet let me but this once, this once offend, 
Nor thus with thy displeasure punish me; 
And if my words against all prudence sin, 
O! hear them, as the good of heart do list 
To the wild ravings of a soul distraught. 
Vict. If I indeed should listen to thy words, 
They must not talk of love. 
Bas. To be with thee, to speak, to hear thee 
speak, 
To claim the soft attention of thine eye, 
I'd be content to talk of any thing, 
If it were possible to be with thee, 
And think of ought but love. 
Vict. I fear, my lord, you have too much pre- 
sum'd 


On those unguarded words, which were in truth 


Utter'd at unawares, with little heed, 


And urge their meaning far beyond the right. 


Bas. I thought, indeed, that they were kindly 
meant, - 1 LEN 

As tho' thy gentle breast did kindly feel 

Some secret pity for my hopeless pain, | 

And would not pierce with scorn, ungen rous scorn, 

A heart so deeply stricken. 


— 
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Vict. So far thou'st read it well. 
n. Ha! have I well! 5 


Thou dost not hate me then? 


Fs. My father comes ; 


He were displeas'd if he should see thee thus. 
Bas. Thou dost not hate me, then ? 
Vict. Away! he'll be displeas'd—I cannot say 
Bas. Well, let him come, it is thyself I fear; 
For did destruction thunder o'er my head, 
By the dread pow'r of heav'n I would not stir 
Till thou hadst answer'd my impatient soul! 
Thou dost not hate me? 
Vici. Nay, nay, let got thy hold—1 cannot bate 
thee. (breaks from him and exit.) 
Bas. (alone.) Thou canst not hate me! no, thou 
canst not hate me! 
For I love thee so well, so passing well, 
With such o'erflowing heart, so very dearly, 
That it were sinful not to pay me back 
Some small, some kind return. 


Enter MinAxpo, dressed like Cupid. 


Mir. Bless thee, brave soldier. 
Bas. What sayst thou, pretty: child! ? what play- 
ful fair 
Has deck d thee out in this ee guise J 
Mir. It was Victoria's self; it was the princess. 
Bas. Thou art her fav'rite then ? 
Mir. ot, > They say I am : 
And now, 3 ourselves, I'll tell thee, soldier, 
I think i in very truth she loves, me well. 
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Such merry little songs she teaches me 
Sly riddles too, and when I'm laid to rest 
Oft times on tip-toe near my couch she steals, 
And lifts the cov'ring so, to look upon me. 
And often times I feign as tho' I slept; 
For then her warm lips to my cheek she lays, 
And pats me softly with her fair white hands; 
And then J laugh, and thro' mine eye-lids peep, 
And then she tickles me, and calls me cheat; 
And then we do so laugh, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ros. What does she even. 5 thou happiest 
child? 
And have those rosy chants hoon e d 80 
dearly ? 4 
Delicious urgin! I will kiss thee too. 
(Takes him eagerly up in 5 arms, and 
kisses him.) 
Mir. No, let me down, thy kisses are so rough, 8 
So furious rough she doth not kiss me so. 
Bas. Sweet boy, where is thy chamber? by 
8 Victoria's? | 
Mir. Hard by her own. 
Bas. Then will I come beneath thy window 
soon; 
And, if od some 0 song Td ws 
To lull thee to thy rest. 
Mir. O! no, thou must not; tis a frightful 
place, 
It is the church-yard of the neigh ring dome. 
The princess loves it for the lofty trees, 
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Whose spreading branches shade ber chamber 
walls; 
So do not I; for when 'tis dark o nights 


Goblins howl there, is ghosts rise thro' the 


ground. 
T hear them many a time when I'm a al, 
And hide beneath the cloaths my cow'ring head. 
O! is it not a Fightful thing, my lord, 
To sleep alone i' the dark? | 


Bas. Poor harmless child ! thy prate is won 


drous sweet. 


Enter à group of Mass. 


1 Mask. What dost thou here, thou little 


truant boy ? hr : 
Come play thy part with us. . 


| Masks place MiranDo in the middle, ont range 


themselves round him. 


SON G,—a CEE. 


Child, with many a childish wile, 
Timid look, and blushing smile, 

Downy wings to steal thy way, 

Gilded bow, and quiver gays 

Who in thy simple mien would trace 

The tyrant of the human race ? 


Who is he whose flinty heart 
Hath not felt thy flying dart? 
Who is he that from the wound 
Hath not pain and pleasure found ? 
Who is he that hath not sed 
Curse and biessing on thy head? 


86 


- 


0 
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Ah Love! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our hae, 
A restless life have they who wear thy chain ! 

Ah Love! our weal, our woe, our bliss, our bane, 
More 1 still are they who never felt thy pain ! 


, make. dee rent; , 


band of satyrs, who frighten away Love and his 
votaries, and conclude the Scene, dancing in a 
grotesque manner. 


ACT IV; 
SCENE 1.—The Street before Basfr's Lodging. 
Enter RO8INBERG and io officers. 


Kos. (speaking as he enters.) u we * him 
quickly, all is lost. | 
15. Off. His very guards, methinks, have left 
their post 
To join the mutiny. 
Ros. (knocking very loud,) Holla! who's there 
within? confound this door! 


It will not ope. O! for a Giant's strength. 


Holla, holla, within ! will no one hear? 


Enter a Porter from the house. 


Ros. (eagerly to the Porter. ) Is he return 4 is 
he return'd ? not yet ! 


Thy face doth tell me so. 


Port. aa Not yet, my lord. 
Ros. Then let him ne'er return 
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Tumult, disgrace and ruin have their way! 
T'll search for him no more. 
Port. He hath been absent all the night, oy lord. 
Nos. I know he hath. 
24 Off: © And yet *tis possible ; 
He may have entered by the secret door; 
And now, perhaps, in deepest sleep entranc'd, 
Is dead to ey'ry sound. i 


| (Ros. without speaking ny mto the 
house, and the rest follow him.) 


* Enter BASIL. 


Bas. The blue air of the morning . pinches 

keenly. 

Beneath her window all the chilly night - 

I felt it not. Ah! night has been my day, 

And the pale lamp which from her chamber 
gleam'd, | 

Has to the breeze a warmer temper lent 

Than the red burning east. 


Re-enter RosINBERG, Sc. from the house. 


Ris. Himself! himself! He's here! he 8 here! 
O! Basil, 
What geb at such a time could lead thee forth ? 
Bas. What is the matter which disturbs you 
7 has 7- - * | | : 
Ros. Matter that would a wiser man disturb. 
Treason's abroad: thy men have mutinied. 
Bas. It is not so; thy wits have mutinied, 
And left their sober station in thy brain, 


* 


— 3e 


hy > 


= 
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16. Of. Indeed, my Lord, he Speaks in sober 


earnest. 

Some secret enemies have been employ'd 

To fill your troops with strange imaginations ; b 
As tho' their gen'ral would, for selfish gain, 
Their gen'rous valour urge to desp'rate deeds. 
All to a man, assembled on the ramparts, 

Now threaten vengeance, and refuse to march, 

Bas. What! think they vilely of me? threaten 

too ! 
O ! most ungen'rous, most unmanly thous 
Didst thou attempt (70 Ros.) to reason with their 
folly ? 
Folly it is; baseness it cannot be. 

Ros. Yes, truly, I did reason with a storm, 
And bid it cease to rage 
Their eyes look fire on him who questions them ; 
The hollow murmurs of their mutter'd wrath 
Sound dreadful thro' the dark extended ranks, 

Like subterraneous grumblings of an earthquake. 
— - The vengeful hurricane 
Does not with such fantastick writhings toss 
The woods green boughs, as does conyulsrve 
rage 
Their forms with frantick gate agitate. 
Around the chief of hell such legions throng'd, 
To bring back curse and discord on ereation. 
Bas. Nay they are men, altho' impassion'd 
ones. | 
I'll go to them 
Hos. And we will stand by thee. 
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My sword is thine against ten thousand strong, 
If it should come to this. 
Bas. | No, never, never! 
There is no mean: I with my soldiers must 
Or their commander or their victim prove. 
But are my officers all staunch and faithful? 
Ros. All but that devil, Fred'ricx 
He, disappointed, left his former corps, 
Where he, in truth, had been too long neglected, 
Thinking he should all on the sudden rise, 
From Basil's well-known love of valiant men; 
And now, because it still must be deferr'd, 
He thinks you seek from envy to depress him, 
And burns to be reveng d. 
Bas, Well, well This grieves me too 
But let us go DLExRUNr. 


SCENE II. 


The ramparts of the Town. The Soldiers are dis- 
covered drawn up in a disorderly manner, hsllaing 
and speaking 8. and ** their arms tumul- 
tuously. 


157 Sol. No, comrade, no, hell gape and swallow 
me! 
If I do budge for such most dev'lish orders. 
24. Sol. Huzza, brave cornrades | | Aer Says 
otherwise? 
3d. Sol. No one, huzza ! confound = treach'r rous 
leaders . 


* The Soldiers huzza and cs their arms. ) 


T, 


us 
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5% Sol. Heav'n dart its a light ning on his 
head! | 
We're men, we are not cattle to be slaughter'd ! 
24 Sol. They who do long to caper high in air, 
Into a thousand bloody fragments * 
May follow our brave gen' ral. 


15% Sol. Curse his name! 
Tve fought for him till my strain'd nerves have 
crack'd ! | | 
24 Sol. We will command ourselves; 65 Milan, 
comrades. 
5th Sol. Ay, ay, for Milan, valiant hearts, 
huzza ! 


(All the . cast up their caps 


in the air, huzza.) 


2d Sol. Yes, comrades, tempting booty waits 
us there, 
And easy service: keep good hearts, my soldiers! 
The gen'ral comes, good hearts! no flinching, 
boys! | 
Look bold and fiercely ; we're the masters now. 


(They all clash their arms and put on a fierce 
threatening aspect to recerve their General, who 
now enters, followed by Rosinberg and Officers. 

Basil walls close along the front ranks of the Sol- 
ders, looking at them very Steadfastly ; ; then re- 
tires a few paces back, and raising his arm, speaks 
with a very full loud voice.) 


Bas. How is it, soldiers, that I see you thus, 
Assembled here, unsummon'd by command? 


EF 
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(A confused murmur is heard among ot 
the Soldiers; Some of them call out) 
But we command ourselyes ; we wait no orders. 


(A confused noise of voices is heard, and 
one louder than the rest calls out) 
Must we be butcher'd, for that we are brave? 


H loud clamour and clashing of arms, 
then several voices call out ) 
Damn hidden treach'ry ! we defy thy orders, 


Fred rick shall lead us now — 
(Other voices call out.) 


We Il march where er we list, for Milan march. 


Bas. (wawving his hand , and beckoning them to be 
15 silent, speaks with a very loud voice.) 
Yes, march where'er ye list, for Milan march. 
Sol. Hear him, hear him! 5 
i (The murmur ceases—a Short pause.) 
Bas. Yes, march where' er ye list, for Milan 
march, 
But as banditti, not as soldiers go; 
For on this spot of earth I will disband, 
And take from you the rank and name of soldiers. 


(A great clamour amongot the ranks —— 
Some call out) 
What wear we arms for ? 


No, he darcs not do it 


One voice very loud ) 


Disband us at thy peril, | treach'rous Basil! 
(Several of the soldiers brandi their arms, and 


(Others cali oui) 


S — 2 


Put 
Ob 
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t threaten to attack him; the Officers gather round 
Basil, and draw their Swords to defend him.) 
Bas. Put up your swords, my friends, it must 
1 not be. 
I thank your zeal, III deal with them alone. 
Ros. What, shall we calmly stand and see thee 
butcher'd ? 
Bas. (very earnestly.) Put up, my claude 2 
cers still persist.) What are you rebels too? 
Will no one here his gen'ral's voice obey ? 
I do command you to put up your swords. 
Retire, and at a distance wait th' event. 
Obey, or henceforth be no friends of mine. 
(Officers retire, very unwillingly. Basil waves them 
off with his hand till they are all gone, then walks 
up to the front of his Soldiers, who still hold 
themselves in a threatening Posture.) 
Soldiers! we've ſought together in the field, 
And bravely fought i'the face of horrid death, 
At honour's call, I've led you dauntless on; 
Nor do I know the man of all your bands, 
That ever poorly from the trial shrunk, 
Or yielded to the foe contended space. 
Am I the meanest then of all my troops, 
That thus ye think, with base unmanly threats, 
To move me now? Put up those paltry weapons: 
They edgeless are to him who fears them not: 
Rocks have been shaken from the solid base; 
But what shall move a firm and dauntless mind? 
Put up your swords, or dare the chaten d deed 


Obey, or mund men —— 
| T, 
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(4 confused murmur—some of the Soidiers 
call out.) 
March us to Milan, and we will obey thee. 
(Others call out.) 

Ay, march us there, and be our leader still. 

Bas. Nay, if I am your . Fil command 
TED 

And where I do command, there shall you go, 

But not to Milan. No, nor-shall you deviate 

F'en half a furlong from your destin'd way, 

To seize the golden booty of the east. 

Think not to gain, or temporize with me; 

For should I this day's mutiny survive, | 

Much as I've lov'd you, soldiers, ye shall find me 

Still more relentless in pursuit of vengeance; 

Tremendous, cruel, military vengence. 

There is no mean—a desp' rate game ye Play, 

Therefore I say obey, or murder me. 

Do as ye will, but do it manfully. 

He is a coward who doth threaten me, 

The man who slays me, but an angry soldier, 

Acting in passion, like the frantick son, 

Who struck his sire and wept. | 

(Soldiers call out.) It was thyself who sought to 
murder us. 

1s# Sol. You have unto the Emp' rour leg a 
your faith, 

To lead us foremost in all desp'rate service: 

You have agreed to sell your soldiers“ blood, 

And we have shed our dearest blood for you. 

Bas. Hear me, my soldiers 


Fog: 
38 
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2d Sol. No, hear him not, he means to cozen 
you. ; : | 
Fred'rick will do you right—— 
Endeavouring to Stir up à noise and confrigion 
amongst them.) 
Bas. What cursed fiend art thou, cast out 
from hell 
To spirit up rebellion ? diane villain ! 
(Seizes upon 2d Soldier, drags him out from the 
ranks, and wrests his arms from him; then takes 
a pistol from his gide, and holds it to his head) ) 
Stand there, damn'd, TY villain, and be 
silent; 
For if thou utt'rest but a single word, 
A cough or hem, to cross me in my speech, 
Ill send thy cursed spirit from the earth, 
To bellow with the damn'd! N 
(The soldiers keep a dead ilence after a pause, 
Basil resumes his speech. ) 
Listen to me, my soldier 
You say that I am to the Emp'rour pledg'd 


* 


| To lead you foremost in all desp'rate service, - 


For now you call it not the path of glory; 
And if in this I have offended you, 

I do indeed repent me of the crime. 

But new from battles, where my native troops 
So bravely fought, I felt me proud at heart, 
And boasted of you, boasted foolishly. 

said fair glory's palm ye would not yield 
To cer the bravest legion train'd to arms, 


I 3wore the meanest man of all my troupe 
L 2 


5 
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Would never shrink before an armed host, 

If honour bade him stand. My royal master 
Smil'd at the ardour of my heedless words, 
And promis'd, when occasion claim'd our arms, 
To put them to the proof. 

But ye do peace, and ease, and booty love, 

Safe and ignoble service be it so 

Forgive me that I did mistake you thus, 

But do not earn with savage mutiny, 

Your own destruction. We'll for Pavia march, 
To join the royal army near its walls; 

And there with blushing forehead will I plead, 
That ye are men with warlike service worn, 
Requiring ease and rest. Some other chief, 


Whose cold blood boils not at the trumpet's sound, 


Will in your rearward station head you then, 
And so, my friends, we'll part. As for myself, 
A volunteer, unheeded in the ranks, 
I'll rather fight, with brave men for my fellows, 
Than be the leader of a sordid band. ; 

(A great murmur rises amongst the ranks, Sol- 

diers call oui) 
We will not part, no, no, we will not part. 
| (All call out together) 

We will not part, be thou our gen'ral still. 
Bas. How can I be your gen'ral ? ye obey 
As caprice moves you.; I must be obey'd 
As honest men against themselves perform 
A sacred oath.— 
Some other chief will more indulgent prove 
You're weary grown—T've been too hard a master. 


. 


astcl. 
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Soldiers. Thyself, and only thee, will we obey. 
Bas. But if you follow me, yourselves ye pledge 


Unto no easy service :—hardships, toils, 


The hotest dangers of most dreadful fight 
Will be your portion; and when all is o'er, 
Each, like his gen'ral, must contented be 
Home to return again, a poor brave soldier. 
How say ye now? I spread no tempting lure 
A better fate than this, I promise none. 

— We'll follow Basil. 

s. What token of obedience will ye give ? 


(A deep pause * 


Soldiers, lay down your arms 

| (They all lay down their c arms.) 
If any here are weary of the service, 
Now let them quit the ranks, and they shall have 
A free discharge, and passport to their homes; 


And from my scanty fortune Ill make good 


The well-earn'd pay their royal master owes them. 
Let those who' follow me their arms resume. 
(They all resume their arms.) 
( Basil holding up 15 hands.) _ heaven be 
| praigd! 


I had been griev'd to part with you, my ahiers, 


Here is a letter from my gracious master, 

With offers of preferment in the north, 

Most high preferment, which I did refuse, 
For that I would not leave my gallant troops. 


(Takes out a letter, and throws it amongst 


them.) 
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(A great commotion ang? the soldiers; many 
of them quit their ranks, and croud about 
him, calling out,) 

Our gallant gen' ral F 
«C Others call out f 
We'll spend our hearts blood for thee, noble Basil! 
Bas. And so you thought me . this bites 
to th' quick! | | 
My soldiers thought me false 
{They all quit their ranks, and croud eagerly 
- ground him. Basil w. them off with his 
hands.) 
Away, away, you have 3 me 
(Soldiers retire to their ranks.) 
Lot” well—retire, and hold yourselves prepared | 
To marcu upon command; nor meet again 
Till you are summon'd by the beat of drum. 
Some secret enemy has tamper'd with you, 
For yet I will not think that in these ranks, 
There moves a man who wears a traitor's heart. 
(The soldiers begin to march off, and music 
strites up.) 
Bas. (holding up his hand. ) Cease, cease trium- 
pPßhbant sounds, 
Which our brave fathers, men without reproach, 
Rais d in the hour of triumph; but this hour 
To us no glory brings— _ 
Then silent be your march—ere that again 
Our steps to glorious strains like these shall move 


A day of dattle o'er our heads must pass, 


3 


eee 


— 
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And blood be shed to wash out this day's stain. 
mats Soldiers, Silent and dejected. 


Hou FREDERICK, * Starts back on Seeing BASIL 
alone. 


Bas. "Alice, lieutenant ; wherefore brink ye. 
bac? | 
I've ever seen you bear your head erect, 
And front your man, tho arm'd with frowmng 
death. 

Have you done ought the valiant should not do? 
I fear you have. (Fred. looks confused.) 
With secret art, and false insinuation, 
The simple untaught soldiers to seduee 
From their sworn duty, might become the base, 
Become the coward well; but O! what villain 
Had the cursed pow'r t'engage thy valiant worth 
In such a work as this; 

Fred. Is Basil, then, so lavish of his praise 
On a neglected pitiful subaltern ? 
It were a libel on his royal master; 
A fool reproach upon fair fortune cast, 
To call me valiant: | 
And surely he has been too much their debtor 

Jo mean them this rebuke. | 

Bas. Is nature then so sparing of ber gifts, 
That it is wonderful when they are found 
Where fortune smiles not? 
Thou art by nature brave, and so am I, 
But in those distant ranks moves there not one 


1 (Pointing off the stage.) 
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Of high ennobled soul, by nature form'd 

A hero and commander, who will, yet, 

In his untrophied grave forgotten lie 

With meaner men? I dare be sworn there does. 
Fred. What need of words? 1 crave of thee no 

favour. 
J have offended against armed law, 
And shrink not from my doom. 


Bas. I know thee well, I know thou fear st not 


death; 
On scaffold or in field with dauntless brow 
Thou wilt engage him: and, if thy proud soul, 
In sullen obstinaey scorns all grace, 
E'en be it 80. But if with manly gratitude 
Thou truly canst receive a brave man's pardon, 
Thou hast it freely. 0 
Fred. It must not be. I' e thine enemy 
I've been unjust to thee—, 
Bas. I know thou hast 3 3 
But thou art brave, and I forgive thee all. 
Fred. My lord! my gen'ral ! Oh I cannot 
speak 5 
I cannot live and be the wretch Iam! _ 
Bas. But thou canst live, and be an honest man 
From errour turn'd,—canst live and be my friend. 
0b (Raising Fred. from the ground.) 
Forbear, forbear ! see where our friends advance; 
They must not think thee suing for a pardon ; 
That would disgrace us both. Let, ere they come, 
Tell me, if that thou may'st with honour tell, 
What did seduce * from thy loyal faith ? 
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Fred. No cunning traitor did my faith attempt, 
For then I had withstood him: but of late, 
I know no how—a bad and restless spirit 
Has work'd within my breast, and made me 
wretched. | 
I've lent mine ear to foolish idle tales, 
Of very zealous, tho but new- made friends. 
Bas. e, our friends approach —of this again. 
[ExEUNT. 


SCENE III. 


An Apartment in Bas1L's lodgmgs. Enter BAS1L 
and ROSINBERG. 


Ros. Thank heaven I am now alone with thee. 
Last night I sought thee with an anxious mind, 
And cursed thine ill- timed absence | 
There's treason in this most deceitful court 
Against thee plotting, and this morning's tumult 
Hath been its damn'd effect. 

Bas. Poo, poo, my friend ; 
The nature of man's mind too well thou know st, 
To judge as vulgar hood-wink'd statesmen do; 
Who ever with their own poor wiles misled, 
Believe each popular tumult or commotion, 

Must be the work of deep-laid policy. 

Poor, mean, mechanick souls, who little know 
A few short words of energetick force, - 

Some powerful passion on the sudden rous'd, 
The animating sight of something noble, 
Some fond trait of the mem'ry finely wak'd, 
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A sound, a simple song without design, 

In revolutions, tumults, wars, rebellions, 

All grand events, have oft effected more 
Than deepest cunning of their paltry art. 

Some drunken soldier, eloquent with wine, 


Who loves not fighting, hath harangued his mates, 


For they in truth some hardships have endured. 
"Wherefore in this should we suspect the court? 
Nos. Ah! there is something, and, in Man- 
tua's court, 
Will make the blackest trait of barefaced treason 
Seem fair and guiltless to thy partial eye. 

Bas. Nay, tis a weakness in thee, Rosinberg, 
Which makes thy mind so jealous and diztrustful. 
Why should the duke be false? 

Ros. Because he is a double, crafty prince 
Because I've heard it rumour'd secretly, 

That he in some dark treaty is engaged, 
E'en with our master's enemy the Frank. 

Bas. And so thou think'st— 

Hos. Nay, hear me to the end, 
Last night that good and honourable dame, 
Nable Albini, with most friendly art, 

From the gay clam'rous throng my steps beauiled, 
Unmask'd before me, and with earnest grace, 
Entreated me, if I were Basil's friend, 

To tell him hidden danger waits him here, 

And warn him well fair Mantua's court to leave. 


She said she loved thee much; and hadst thou seen 


How anx1ous]ly she urg'd— | 
Bas. (interrupting him,) By heav'n and earth, 


It cannot be, alas! it cannot be, 
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There is a ray of light breaks thro' thy tale, 
And I could leap like madmen in their freaks, 
So blessed is the gleam !' Ah ! no, no, no ! 
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Yet didst thou say she urged it earnestly ? 

She is a woman, who ayoids all share 

In secret politicks ; one only charge 

Her int'rest claims, Victoria's guardian friend 

And she would have me hence—it must be 80. 

O! would it were! how saidst thou, gentle Ro- 

sinberg : ? 

She urged it carnestly—-how did she urge it > 

Nay, pri'thee do not stare upon me thus, 

But tell me all her words—what said she else? 
Ros. O Basil! I could laugh to see thy folly, 

But that thy weakness doth provoke me so. 

Most admirable, brave, determin'd man 

So well, so lately try'd, what art thou now? 

A vain deceitful n transports thee thus. 

Thinkst thou 
Bas. J will not tell thee what I think. 
Ros. But I can guess it well, and it deceiyes 

7 4h. | 

Leave. this detested place, this fatal court, 

Where damn'd deceitful cunning plots thy rum. 

A soldier's duty calls thee loudly hence. 

The time is critical. How wilt thou feel 

When they shall tell these tidings in thine ear, 

That brave Piscaro, and his royal troops, 

Our valiant fellows, have the en'my fought, 

Whilst we, so near at hand, lay loit'ring here ? 
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Bas. Thou dost disturb thy brain with fancied 

fears. | 
Our fortunes rest not on a point so nice 
That one short day should be of all this moment ; 
And yet this one short day will be to me 
Worth years of other time. 
Ros. Nay, rather say, 
A day to darken all thy days beside. 
Confound the fatal beauty of that woman, 
Which has bewitch'd thee so 

—_ "Tis most ungen'rous 
To push me thus with rough unspairing hand, 
Where but the slightest touch is felt so dearly. 

It is unfriendly, 
Ros. God knows my heart! I would not give 
thee pain; 
But it disturbs me, Basil, vexes me, 
Jo see thee so enthralled by a woman. 
If she is fair, others are fair as he. 
Some other face will like emotions raise, 
When thou canst better play a lover's part: 

But for the present,. —fye upon it, Basil! 

Bas. What, is it possible thou hast beheld, 
Hast tarried by her too, her converse shared, 
Yet talkst as tho' she were a common fair- one, 
Such as a man may fancy and forget ? 

Thou art not, sure, so dull and brutish grown; 
It is not so, thou dost belie thy thoughts, 
And vainly try'st to gain me with the cheat. 

Ros. So thinks each lover of the maid he loves, 
| Yet in their lives some many maidens love. 


18 
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And upward turn my ever-gazing eye, 
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Curse on it! leave this town and be a soldier 


Bas. Have done, have done! why dost thon 
| bait me thus? 
Thy words become disgusting to me, Rodiboig, 
What claim hast thou my actions to controul ? 
I'll Mantua leave when it is fit I should. 


Ros. Then, faith! 'tis fitting thou shouldst 


leave it now; 
Ay, on the instant. Is't not dceperation 
Tostay, and hazard ruin on thy fame, 
Tho” yet uncheer'd e'en by that tempting lure, 
No lover breathes without ? thou hast no hope. 
Bas. What dost thou mean—curse on the 
paltry thought ! 
That I should count and bargain with my heart, 
Upon the chances of unstinted favour, 
As little souls their base-bred fancies feed ? 


O! were I conscious that within her breast 


I held some portion of her dear regard, 

Tho' pent for life within a prison's walls, 

Where thro' my grate I yet might sometimes sce 
Fen but her shadow sporting in the sun; 


Tho plac'd by fate where some obstructing bound, 


Some deep impassable between us roll'd, 

And I might yet from some high tow'ring cliff, 
Perceive her distant mansion from afar, 

Or mark its blue smoke rising eve and morn ; 
Nay, tho' within the circle of the moon 

Some spell did fix her, never to return, 

And I might wander in the hours of night, 
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Fondly to mark upon its varied disk, | 

Some little spot that might her dwelling be 

My fond, my fixed heart would still adore 

And own no other love. Away, away ! 

How canst thou say to one who loves like me. 

Thou hast no hope ? 

Kos. But with such hope, my fiend, how 
Stand thy fears ? 

Are they so well refin'd ? How wilt thou bear 

Ere long to hear that some high favour'd prince 

Has won her heart, her hand, has married her.? 

Tho' now unshackled, will it always be? 

Bas. By heav'n thou dost contrive but to tor- 

ment! | 

And hast a pleasure in the pain thou giv st. 

There is malignity in what thou says t. 

Ros. No, not malignity, but kindness, Basil, 
That fain would save thee from the yawning gulph, 
To which blind passion guides thy heedless steps. 

Bas. Go, rather save thyself 


From the weak passion which has seiz d thy breast; 


T' assume authority with sage-like brow, 
And shape my actions by thine own caprice- 
I can direct myself— : 
Ros. „ yself, 
And let no artful woman do it for thee. 
Bas. I scorn thy thought: it is beneath my 
 $8comn; | 60 
It is of meanness eprung—an artful woman! 
O! she has all the loveliness of heay' a, 
And all its n too! 
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Ros. I mean not to impute dishonest arts. 
I mean not to impute— 


Bas. I No, faith, thou canst not. 


Ros. What, can I not? their arts all women have. 
But now of this no more; it moves thee greatly. 
Yet once again, as a most loving friend, 

Let me conjure thee, if thou prizest honour, 

A soldier's fair repute, a hero's fame, 

What noble spirits love, and well I know 

Full dearly dost thou prize them, leave this place, 

And give thy soldiers orders for the march. 

Bas. Nay, since thou must assume it o'er me 

thus, 

Be gen'ral, and command my soldiers too. 


Ros. What, hath this passion in so short a space, 


O! curses on it! so fan changed thee, Basil, 
That thou dost take with such ungentle warmth, 
The kindly freedom of thine ancient friend? 
Methinks the beauty of a thousand maids 


Would not have moved me thus to treat my friend, 


My best, mine earliest friend! 
Bas. Say kinsman rather, chance has link d us so: 
Our blood is near, our hearts are sever'd far; 
No act of choice did e' er unite our souls. 
Men most unlike we are; our thoughts unlike; 
My breast disowns thee—thou'rt no friend of mine. 
Kos. Ah ! have I then so long, s dearly loved 
thee ; | 
80 often, with an elder brother 8 care, 
Thy childish rambles tended, shared 0 Poris; ; 
Filld up by stealth thy weary school-boy's task; 
- - 
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Taught thy young arms thine earliest feats of 
strength; ; 
With boastful pride thine early rise beheld 


In glory's paths, contented then to fill 


A second place, so I might serve with thee ; 
And say'st thou now, I am no friend of thine ? 


Well, be it so; I am thy kinsman then, 

And by that title will I save thy name 
From danger of disgrace. Indulge thy will ; 
I'll lay me down and feign that I am sick, 
And yet I shall not feign—T shall not feign, 
For thy unkindness makes me so indeed: 


It will be said that Basil tarried here 


To save his friend, for so they'll call me still; 
Nor will dishonour fall upon thy name 
For such a kindly deed. — ? 


(Basil walks up ai down in great agitation, 
then stops, covers his face with his hands, 
and seems to be overcome. Rovinberg Tooks 
asl him earnestly, 


O! blessed heav'n, he weeps! 
(Runs up to him, and catches him in his arms.) 

O Basil! I have been too hard upon thee. 

And is it possible I've mov'd thee thus? 
Bas. (m à convulsed broken voice.) J will re- 
nounce— I'll leave 
A What says my Basil! 
Bas. I'Il Mantua leave—T'll leave this seat of 
bliss— 


This lovely woman — tear my heart in twain— 
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Cast off at once my little span of joy 
Be wretched—miserable—whate'er thou wilt 
Dost thou forgive me? 

Ros. 1 „ er friend ; my friend ! 
I love thee now more than I ever loved thee. 
must be cruel to thee to be kind: 
Each pang I see thee feel strikes thro' my heart; 
Then spare us both, call up thy noble spirit, 


And meet the blow at once—thy troops are ready— 


Let us depart, nor lose another hour. 
(Basil Sins from his arms, and hooks as 


him with amecohat of an upbraiding, at 


ue same time a Sorrowful look). 
Bas. Nay, put me not to death upon the 
instant; 
[ll see her once again, and then A. 
Ros. See her but once again, and thou art ruin'd! 
It must not be—if thou regardest me 
Bas. Well then, it Shall not be. Thou hast no 
mercy |! 
Ros. Ah! thou wilt bless me all thine alter. life 
For what now seems to thee so merciless. / 
Bas. (sitting down very dejectedly.) Mine after- 
life! what is mine after-life ? 
My day is closed! the gloom of night is come 
A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate. 
I've seen the last look of her heav'nly eyes, 
I've heard the last sounds of her blessed voice, 
T've scen her fair form from my sight _— ; 
My doom i is closed! 
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Ros. (hanging over him with Pity and os 7h 
Alas! my friend! 
Bas. In all her lovely grace she Wepper dz 
Ah! little thought I never to return | 
Kos. Why so desponding ? *thing of warlike 
glory. 

The fields of fair renown are still debe hs: ; 
Who would not burn such noble fame to earn? 
- Bas. What now are arms, or fair renown to me? 

| - Strive for it those who will—and yet a while 
Welcome N war, with all thy scenes of blood. 
:  (starting from his eat.) 
Thy roaring chiller wc thy clashing steel, 
Welcome once more!] what have I now to-do 
But play the bene man o'er again, and die ? 


41.” 3 Enter ISABELLA. 


Yah. 2 2 Bas.) My princess bids me gree: you 
oi: noble Cobnts + $45; « 
Bas. (. e ) What dost "I Say? 
Nes. Damn, this untimely message 
Lab. The princess bids me greet young noble 
Count: A 
* beds cool grove, hard dy the 5outhern gate, ; 
She with her train | 
Bas. What, be asel, Fendi ? 
Jab. Herself, my lord, 11 she requests to see 
e en.. 
Bas. I hank bear? n fas this! I will be en 
anon. oro a 4 


* + 
—_ 


And She disdains it,—Good be with you, lady! 
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. Fos. ( taking hold of him.) Stay, stay, and do not 


| be a madman still. 

Bas. Let go thy hold ; what, must I be a brute, 
A very brute to please thee ? no, by heav'n ! 

(Breaks from him and ExtT.) 
Ros. (. triking tis forehead.) All lost in black 
-  eurses light upon ber! 

1 ( Turning eagerly to Lab. ) 
And so thy virtuous mistress sends thee here 
To make appointments, honourable dame? 

Lab. Not so, my lord, you must not call it so; 
The court will hunt to-morrow, and Victoria 
Would have your noble gen'ral of her train. 

Ros. Confound. these women, and their artful 


Snares, | id annie went A- 


Since men will be such fools ! oi 

bab. Yes, grumble at our empire as your will 
Ros. What, boast ye of it? empire do ye call it? 

It is your shame! a short-lived tyranny, 

That ends at last in hatred and contempt. 

Lab. Nay, but some women do so wisely rule, 
Their subjects never from the yoke escape. 

Ros. Some women do, but they are rarely found. 
There is not one in all yonr paltry court 
Hath wit enough for the ungen'rous task. 

Faith! of you all, not one, but brave Albini, 
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Ho deatly should he pay for this hout's scorn. 
| [Ex8vNT geverally. 


SCENE IV. 


A Summer Apartment i in the Country, the windows 
of which Iook to a forest. Enter Victoria m 
a hunting dress, followed by AtBINE and IsA- 


BELLA, Speaking as they enter. 


Vict. (io Alb.) And se you will not chare our 
. S$port to-day ? 

Alb. My days of frolick should ere this be o'er, 
But thou, my charge, has kept me youthful still. 
I should most gladly go, but, since the dawn, 

A heavy sickness hangs upon my heart, 
I cannot hunt to-day. @_ 
Viet. LIl stay at home and nurse . dear 
Albini. | 

Alb. No, no, thou shalt not stay. 

„ Nay, but I will 
I-cannot follow to the cheerful horn 

Whilst thou art sick at home. 

8. Not very sick. 

Rather than thou shouldst stay, my gentle child, 

I Il mount my horse, and go e' en as I am. 

Viet. Nay, then PI go, and soon return again. 
Meanwhile, "Gs thou be careful of thyself. 

Puab. Hark, hark! the sbrill horn call us to the 

Tour highness hears it! (musick without.) 

Vit. Yes, my Isabella, 
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[ hear it, and methinks e'en at the sound 
I vault already on my leathern seat, 


And feel the fiery steed beneath me shake 


His mantled sides, and paw the fretted earth ; 
Whilst I aloft, with gay equestrian grace, 

The low 3 of gallant lords return; | 
Who waiting round with eager watchful eye, 


And reined steeds, the happy moment seize. 


O! didst thou never hear, my Isabell, 
How noble Basil in the field becomes 
His fiery courser s back? 
"Jab. © I bey say most gracefully. 


Alb. What, is the valiant Count not vet de- 


parted ? 


Vict. You would not have our gallant Basil g0 | 


When I have bid him stay? not so, Albini. 
Alb. Fye ! reigns that spirit still so strongly in 
thaw 


Which vainly covets all men's admiration, 


And is to others cause of cruel pain? 
O! would thou couldst subdue it | 

Vict. My gentle friend, thou shouldst not be 

Severe ; 

For now in truth I love not nen 
As J was wont to do; in truth J do not. 
But yet, this once my woman's heart excuse, 
For there is something strange in this man's love 
I never met before, and I must prove it. 


= 


Alb. Well, prove it then, be stricken too hösel, 


And bid sweet peace of * a Sad row, 
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ict. Ono! that will not be! *twill peace re- 
| store 
For after this, all folly of the kind 
Will quite insipid and disgusting seem; 
And so I'shall become a prudent maid, 
And passing wise at last. Lt music heard without 3 
Hark, hark! again | | 
All __ be with you! I'll return ere long. 
[Exkuxr Victoria and Isabella. 
Alb. FEY ) Ay, go, and ey' 1258 blessing with 
thee go, 
My most tormenting, and most n charge! 
Like vapour, from the mountain stream art thou, 
Which lightly rises on the n ur, 
And 'shifts its fleeting form with ev'ry breeze, 
For ever varying, and for ever graceful. 
Endearing, gen'rons, bountiful. and kind; 
Vain, fanciful, and fond of worthless praise; 
Courteous and gentle, proud and magnificent; 
And yet these adverse qualities in thee, '- 
No dissonance, nor striking contrast make; 
Por still thy good and amiable gifts 2 bs 
The sober dignity of virtue wear not, ö 
And such a witebing mien tolls e des, 
They make a very idiot of — 8 
And smile it to disgrace-ggg-g- | 
What hall 1 do with thee ?—It grieves me muck 
To hear Count Basil is not yet departed. 
When from be chace he een TI watch his 
steps. bes & bum 10 2279 


And speak to him Nee 


nch 


his 
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O! I could hate her for that poor ambition 


Which silly adoration only claims, 


But that I well remember, in my youth 


I felt the like I did not feel it long : 
I tore it soon, indignant from my breast. 
As that which did degrade a noble mind. [ExtT. 


\ 


SCENE V. 


A very beautiful Grove in the forest. Music and 
horns heard afar off, whilst huntsmen and dogs 
appear passing over the Stage, at a great dis- 
| tance. Unter VietoRIaA, and BasiL, as . if Just 
alighted from their horses.. | 


Vict. (speaking to attendants without Lead on 
our horses to the further grove, 
And wait us there— 
io Bas.) This spot so pleasing, and 80 ee * 
'Twere sacrilege with horses' hoofs to wear 
Its velvet turf, where little elfins dance, 
And fairies sport beneath the Summer's moon: 
I love to tread upon it. | 
Bas. O! I would quit the chariot of a god 
For such delightful footing * *. 
Vis T love this oat; 
Bas. It is a spot where one would live and die. 
Viet. See, thro' the twisted boughs of those 
high ͤelms. | 
The sun- beams on the bright” oing foliage play, p 
And tinge the scaled bark with a brown. 
Is it not beautiful F _ GSO It] 
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Bas. Ti. passing beautiful 


To see the sun- beams on the foliage play, 
(In a Soft voice. 


And tinge - the eeledbatk with ruddy brown. 


Viet. And here I've stood full often, and ad- 


The graceful bending, o'er that shady pool, 


Of yon green willow, whose fair sweepy boughs 
So kiss their image on the glassy plain, 
And bathe their leafy tresscs in the stream. 
Bas. And J too love to see its drooping boughs 
So kiss their image on the glassy plain, 
And bathe their leafy tresses in the stream. 
Vict. My lord, it is uncivil in you thus 
My very words with mock'ry to repeat. 
Bas. Nay, pardon me, did I indeed repeat? 
I meant it not ; but when I hear thee' Speak, 
So. sweetly dwells thy voice upon mine ear, 
My tongue e'en unawares assumes the tone; 


As mothers on their lisping infants gaze, 
And catch their broken words. I pri'thee, pardon! 


Fict. But we must leave this grove : the birds 
Aly low; | 
This should forbode a storm, and yet o 'erhead 
The sky, bespread with little downy clouds 
Of purest white, would seem to promise peace. 
How beautiful those pretty snowy clouds! 
Bas. Of a most dazzling brightness 


Fu ict. Nay, nay, @ veil that dat heayen's 


brightness, 


Of soſiest, purest white, 


A 
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Bas. As tho an angel, in his _—_— flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air 
Vici. Still most unlike a 8 small ad 
sever d, 
7 Turning round, and perceiving — he is gax- 


ing at her.) 
But thou regard'st them not. 


Bas. Ah! what should IJ regard, where should 


I gaze? 

For in that far-shot glance, so keanly waked, 

That sweetly rising smile of admiration, 

Far better do I learn how fair heav'n is, 

Than if I gazed upon the blue serene. 
Vict. Remember you have promised, . 
=: Count, 

No more to vex me with such foolish wouls; 

Bas. An! wherefore should my W alone 
be mute? 

When every look and every motion tell, 

So plainly tell, and will not be forbid, 

That I adore thee, love thee, worsbip thee! 

(Victoria looks haughty and displeased.) 

Ab! pardon me, I know not what I Say. 

Ah! frown not thus ! I cannot see thee frown. 

F'll do whate'er'thou wilt, I will be silent; 

But O!] a reined tongue, and bursting heart, 

Are hard at once to bear - wilt thou forgive me? 
Fict. We'll think no more of it; we 1 quit this 

Spot; - | 
I do repent me that I led thee here. 6636 2 
But *twas the fav'rite path of a dear friend: 


| 
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Here; many a time we wander'd, arm in arm; 
We loved this grove, and now that he is absent, 
J love to haunt it still. | (Basil Starts.) 
* His fav'rite path—a friend —here arm in 
arm 
c Clasping his hands, and raiging them 1 10 bi 
head.) 


Then there is such an one! 


F Drooping his head, and loking au 
_ the ground.) 
I dream'd not of it. 
Viet. (pretending not to see him.) That little lane, 
Vith woodbine all o'ergrown, _ 
He loved so well !—it is a fragrant path, 
Is it not, Count ? 
Bas. It is a gloomy one! 
© PFict. Thave, my lord, been wont to think it 
cheerful. | 
Bas. I thought your bighnes meant to leave 
this ee WENT 
Vict. I do, and by this lane we'll take our way; 
For here he often walk'd with saunt'ring pace, 
And listen'd to the woodlark's evening song. 
Bas. What must J on his very footsteps go? 
Accursed be the ground on which he trod! 
Vict. And is Count Basil so uncourtly grown, 
That be would curse my brother to my face? 
Bas. Tour brother! * 3 is it your 
brother? 
That dear, that loving friend of idm you poke, 
Iz he indeed your brother ? | 


Hi 


— 
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Nu.. Hl e is indeed, my lord. 
Bas. Then heaven bless him ! all good "_ 
bless him! 


I 3 weep o'er him now, shed blood for him! 1 
could 0 what a foolish heart have I! 
(Walks up and down with a hurried step, 
tossing about his arms in transport; then 
Stops Short, and runs up to Victoria. )- 
Is it indeed your brother ? 
Pit. It is indeed: what thoughts disturb'd 
| thee 80? 
Bas. I will not tell thee ;  foolish HOST they 


Were. 


Heav'n bless your brother ! ! 


„ Ay, heav'n bless * too! 
[ have but him; would I had too brave brothers, 
And thor. wert one of them. 

Bas. I would fly from thee to earth's 0 utmost | 


bounds, 

Were I thy brother EF 
And yet, methinks, I would I had a sister. 
Fict. And wherefore would ye ? | 

Das > | To place her near thee. 


The soſt companion of thy hours to prove, 

And, when far distant, sometimes talk of me. 
Thou couldst not chide a gentle sister's cares. 
Perhaps, when rumour. from the distant war, 
Uncertain tales of dreadful slaughter bore, - 
Thou'dst sce the tear hang on her pale wan cheek, 
And kindly say, how does it fare with Basil? 
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Vict. No more of this—indeed there must no 
more. 


A friend's remembrance I tl ever bear thee. 


But see where Isabella this way comes, 


I had a wish to speak with her alone, 
Attend us here, for soop will we return, 


And then take horse again. 15 IExrr. 


Bas. (looking after her for $ome Jime.) See with 
what graceful steps she moves along, 
Her lovely form in ev'ry action lovely. 
If but the wind her ruffled garment raise, 
It twists it into some light pretty fold, 
Which adds new grace, Or _— some small 

mishap, 

Some tangling branch, ker fair attire derange, 
What would in others strange, or awkward seem, 
But lends to her some wild bewitching charm. 
See, yonder does she raise her lovely arm 
To pluck the dangling hedge-flow'r as she goes; 
And now she turns her head, as tho' she view'd 


The distant landscape; now methinks she walks 


With doubtful ling' ring steps will she look back? 
Ah no! yon thicket hides her from my sight. 
Bless d are the eyes that may behold her still, 

Nor dread that ev'ry look shall be the last! 


And yet she said she would remember me. 


J will believe it; Ah! I must believe it, 
Or be the saddest soul that sees the light ! 


But lo ! a messenger, and from the army; 


He brings me tidings; grant they may be good! 
Till now I never fear d what man might utter; 
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I dread his tale, God grant it may be good ! 


Enter MESSENGER. 
From the army ? 
Mess. Yes, my lord. 
Bas. What tidings brings't thou ? 
Mess. Th' imperial army, under brave Piscaro, 
Have beat the enemy near Pavia's walls. 
Bas. Ha! have they fought? and is the battleo'er ? 
Mess. Yes, conquer'd; ta'en the French king 
prisoner, 
Who, like a noble, gallant gentleman, 
Fought to the last, nor yielded up his sword 
Till, being one amidst surrounding foes, 
His arm could do no more. 
Bas. What dost thou say? who is made prisoner? 
What king did fight so well? 
Mess. The king of France. 
Bas, Thou saidst thy words do ring so in mine 
- ears, | | 
I cannot catch their sense—the battle's o'er ? 
Mess. It is, my lord. Piscaro staid your coming, 
But could no longer stay. - His troops were bold, 
Occasion press'd him and they bravely fought— 
They brevely fought, my lord ! 
Bas. 1 hear, I hear thee. 
Accursed am J, that it should wring my heart 
Jo hear they bravely fought |— 
They brayely fought, whilst we lay ling'ring here. 
O! what a fated blow to strike me thus 
: Perdition ! shame .disgrace ! a damned blow! 
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Mess. Ten thousand of the enemy are Slain ; "Fo 
We too have lost full many a gallant soul. 
I view'd the closing armies from afar ; 


Their close pike ranks in goodly order Spread, 
Which seem'd, alas! when that the fight was o'er, 


Like the wild marſhes' crop of stately reeds, 
Laid with the passing storm. But woe is me! 
When to the field I came, what dismal sights! 


What waste of life ! what heaps of bleeding slain! 


Bas. Would I were laid a red, disfigur'd corse, 
Amid those heaps! they fought, and we were 


p absent ! 


Malts about aitractedly ; then Fhope Short * 


Who sent thee here? 

Mess. Piscaro sent me to inform Count Basil 
He needs not now his aid, and gives him leave 
To march his tardy troops to distant quarters. 
Bas. He says so, does he? well, it shall be so. 

| (Tossmg his arms distractedly.) 
I will to quarters, narrow quarters go, 

Where voice of war shall rouze me forth no more. 
51: 7, SKIT. 
. III Clog 8 him, he is distracted; 


And yet he looks so wild I dare not do it. 


Enter Vicronra as bo e, followed b 


ISAB ELLA. 


Piet. 655 5 * Didst thou not mark bim as he 
| pass'd thee too? 
lab. 1 saw him pass, but with such bag. steps 


| I had no time. 


re 


0. 
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Vici. I met him with a wild disorder'd air, - 


In furious haste; he Stopp'd distractedly, 


And gazed upon me with a mournful look, 


But Pass d er and spoke not. Who art thou? 
(To the Messenger. ) | 


Lfear thou art 4 hoes of bad tidings. 


Mess. No, rather good as I should deem it, 
madam, _ __ 
Altho' unwelcome tidings to Count Basil. 
Our army hath a glorious battle won; 
Ten thousand French are slain, their monarch 


captive. 0 
Vict. (to Mess.) Ah there it is! he was not in 
the fight. | 1 
Run after him I pray—nay, do not 80— _ 
Run to his kinsman, good Count Rosinberg, 
And bid him follow him I. pray thee, run! 
Mess. Nay, lady, by your leave, you Seem not 
well, 
I will conduct you hence, and FO Il go. . 
Vict. No, no, I'm well enough, I'm very well; ; 
Go, hie thee hence, and do thine errand swiftly. 
[Ex1T. Messenger. 
O! what a W am 1! I am to blame ! | 
I only am to blame ! | a 
e e, Nay, wherefore say 02 | 
What have you done that others would not do? 
Vict. What have I done? Tye. fool'd a noble 
beart— | 
I've wreck'd a brave man's bogour ! 


IExrr, leaning upon. Isabella. 
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ACT V. | 
SCENE I ER” dark night ; no moon, "Ry > his Stars 


glimmering; the stage represents (as much as can 
be discovered for the darkness) a church-yard with 
part of a chapel, and a wing of the ducal palace 
adjoining to it. Enter Bas11, with his hat off, 
his hair and his dress in disorder, Stepping slowly, 
and stopping several times fo listen, as J he was 
afraid of meeting any one. | 


Bas. No sound is here: man is at rest, and I 
May near his habitations venture forth, 
Like some unblessed creature of the night, 
Who dares not meet his face. Her window's dark; 
No streaming light doth from her chamber beam, 
That I once more may on her dwelling gaze, 
And bless her still. All now is dark for me! 
(Pauses for some time, and looks upon the graves.) 
How happy are the dead, who quietly rest 
Beneath these stones! each by bis kindred laid, 
Still in a hallow'd neigbbourship with those, 
Who when alive his social converse shared: 
And now perhaps some dear Surviving friend 
Doth here at times the grateful visit Pays 
Read with sad eyes his short memorial o'er, 
And bless his mem'ry still !— 
But I, like a vile outcast of my kind, 
In some lone spot must lay my unburied corse, 
To rot above the earth ; where, if perchance 


BASIL : A TRAGEDY. 7 
The steps of human wand'rer e'er approach, 
He'll stand aghast, and flee the horrid place, 
With dark imaginations frightful made, 
The haunt of damned sprites. O! cursed wretch ! 
'the fair and honour'd field shouldst thou have 
died, 
Where brave friends, proudly amiling thro' their. 
tears, . 
Had pointed out the spot where Basil lay ! 
(A hght geen in VictoRIA's window J 
But ha! the wonted, welcome light appears. 
How bright within I see her chamber wall ! 
Athwart it too, a dark'ning shadow moves, 
A slender woman's form: it is herself! 
What means that motion of its clasped hands ? 
That drooping head ? alas 1s she in sorrow ? 
Alas! thou sweet enchantress of the mind, 
Whose voice was gladness, and whose presence 
bliss, 
Art thou unhappy too? I've brought thee woe; 
It is for me thou weep'st.! Ah! were it so, 
Fall'n as I am, I yet could life endure, 
In some dark den from human sight conceal'd, 
So, that I sometimes from my haunt might steal, 
To see and love thee still. No, no, poor wretch! 
She weeps thy shame, abe weeps, and scorns thee 
wa: |: 
She moves again ; een darkly imaged thus, 
How lovely is that form! 
(Pauses, still Tooking at the window J 
To be so near thee, and for ever parted ! 
1 
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For ever lost! what art thou now to me? 

Shall the departed gaze on thee again ? 

| Shall I glide past thee in the midnight hour, 

Whilst thou perceiy'st it not, and thinkst perhaps 

*Tis but the mournful breeze that passes by ? 
(Pauses again, and gazes at the window, 


till the hight disappears.) 


"Tis gone, 'tis gone! these eyes have seen their G1 
| last ! | | 
The last impression of her heavenly form : 0! c 


The last sight of those walls wherein she lives: 
The last blest ray of light from human dwelling. 
Jam no more a being of this world, 
Farewell! farewell ! all now is dark for me ! 
Come fated deed ! come horrour and _—_— 8 


Here lies my dreadful way. What 
Enter GEeFFRY, from behind a tomb. 4 

Geof. O! — my general! Na 
Bas. Art thou "DP the grave? 1 


Geof. O! my brave general! do you know me 
not ? 
I am old Geoffry, the old maimed soldier 
You did so nobly honour. 
Bas. Then go thy way, for thou art honourable; t got 
Thou hast no shame, thou needst not seek theo do + 
dark Vhat, 1 
Like fallen, fameless men. I pray thee go! 
Geof. Nay, speak not thus, my noble general ! 
Ah! speak not thus! thou'rt brave, thou't 
honour'd still. cannot 


Bas. 


lo hide 


"= 
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Thy oldier's fame is far too surely rais d 

To be o'erthrown with one unhappy chance. 

I've heard of thy brave deeds with swelling heart, 
And yet shall live to cast my cap in air 

At glorious tales of thee— 


5 Bas. Forbear, forbear! thy words but wring 
my soul. 
eir Geof. O! pardon me! I am old maimed 


Geoftry. | 
0! do not go | Tye but one hand to | bold thee. 
(Laying hold of Basil as he attempts to go away. 
Basil s/ops, and looks round upon him with 
Softness.) | 
Bas. Two would not hold 80 well, old honour d 
vet' ran : 
What wouldst thou have me do ? 
Geof. Return, my lord, for love of blessed hea- 


ven, 
Seek not such deperate ways! where would you 
we! 88 
m Bas. Does Geoffrey ask where Sis a Soldier 
go 


To hide disgrace? there i is NO ) place but one. 
| (Struggling to get free.) 
Let go thy fogliah hold, and force me not 
Lo do some violence to thy hoary head 
That, wilt thou not? nay, then it must be so. 
(Breaks wolently from him, and ExiT.) 
Geof. Cursed, ' feeble band! ! he's gone to seek 
perdition! 
cannot run. O!] curse that stupid hind, 
N 2 | 
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He should have met me here! holla, Fernando 


I 
A Enter FERNANDO. In 
We've lost him, he is gone! he's broke from me! Br 
Did I not bid thee meet me early here, BY 
For that he has been known to haunt this place? 
Fer. Which way has he gone? W 
Geof. Towards the forest, if I guess aright. Or 
But do thou run with speed to Rosinberg, W 
And be will follow him: run swiftly, man! Th 
[ExEvsr, An 
Bec 
SCENE II. 0! 
A Wood, wild and savage ; an entry to a cave, ver 44 
much tangled with brushwood, is seen in the back I ca 
ground. The time represents the dawn of mori 
ing. BASIL is discovered standing near the frat 
of the stage in a thoughtful Posture, with a col. 
ple of pistols laid by him, on a piece of Project fler 
roc; he pauses for some time. Wh 
Bas. (alone.) What shall I be fow short mo- And 
ments hence? The 


Why ask I now ? who from the dead will rise 

To tell me of that awful state unknown ? 

But be it what it may, or bliss, or torment, 

Annihilation, dark, and endless rest, 

Or some dread thing, man's wildest range oi 
thought 

Hath never yet conceiv'd, that change I'll dare 

Which makes me any thing but what I am. 
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can bear scorpions' stings, tread fields of fire, 

In frozen gulphs of cold eternal lie ; 

Be toss'd aloft through tracks of endless void, 

But cannot live in same ¶ Pauses.)) O! impious 
thought ! | „ * 

Will the great God of mercy, mercy have 

On all but those who are most miserable ? 

Will he not punish with a pitying hand 

The poor fall'n, froward child? ( Pauses.) 

And shall I then against his will offend, 

Because he is most good and merciful ? 

O! horrid baseness ! what, what shall IT do? 

Il think no more—it turns my dizzy brain 

It is too late to think what must be, must be 

I cannot live, therefore I needs must die. 

(Takes up the pistols, and walks up and down, 
booking wildly around him, then discovering 
the cave's mouth.) 

Here is an entry to some darksome cave, 
Where an uncoffin'd corse may rest in peace, 
And hide its foul cofruption from the carth. 
The threshold is unmark'd, by mortal foot, 

IIl do it here. 

( Enters the cave and Exrr: a 205 Silence; then 

the report of a pistol i is heard from the cave, 
and soon after, Enter Rosinberg, Valtomer, 
7% Officers and Soldiers, almost at the ame 
- moment, by different sides of the stage. ) 
Ros. This way the sound did come. 


Vall. How came ye, soldiers? heard ye that 


report 7 ? 
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15 Sol. We heard it, and it seem'd to come 
from hence, | 
Which made us this way hie, 
; Ros. A horrid fancy darts across ; my mind. 


(A groan heard from the cave ) 


(to Valt.) Ha! heardst thou that? 
Valt. Methinks it is the groan of one in pain, 
(A second groan,) 
"93 Ha! there again 
Vault. From this cave's mouth, 50 dark and 
choak'd with weeds, 
It seems to come. 
Kos. I'Il enter first. 
16 Of. My Lord, the way 1s tangled o'er with 
briers ; ; 
Hard by, a few short spaces to the left, 
There is another mouth of easier access: 
J pass'd it even now. 
. Then shew the way. [Ex EUxr. 


SCENE III. 


The Inside of the Cave; Basil discovered lying on tht 
ground, with his head raised a little upon a feu 
Stones and earth, the pistols lying beside him, and 
blood upon his breast. Enter Ros1NBERG, V ALT0- 
MER, and OFrFICERs. Rosinberg, pon gebing 
Basil, stops short with horrour, and remains mo- 
vionless for Some time. 
Fall. Great God of heav'n! 1 what a . is this! 
ben runs to Basil, and Stoops down 
25 his side "= 


ne 


ith 


II. 
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- Ros. O Basil! O my friend! what hast thou 
done? | | 


Bas. (Covering his face with his hand.) Why art 


thou come? I thought to die in peace. 
Ros. Thou know' st me not- I am thy Rosin- 
berg, 
Thy dearest, truest friend, thy loving kinsman ? 
Thou dost not say to me, Why art thou come ? 

Bas. Shame knows no kindred : I am fall'n, dis- 
grac'd; 

My fame 1s gone, I cannot look upon thee. 

Ros. My Basil, noble spirit! talk not thus! 
The greatest mind untoward fate may. prove : 
Thou art our gen'rous, valiant leader still, 

Fall'n as thou art—and yet thou art not fall'n; 


Who says thou art, must put his harness on, 


And prove his words in blood. 
Bas. Ah Rosinberg ! this is no time to boast! 
I once had hopes a glorious name to gain; 
Too proud of heart, I did too much aspire; 
The hour of trial came, and found me wanting. 
Talk not of me, but let me be forgotten.— 
And O! my friend! something upbraids me here, 
( Laying his hand on his breast.) 
For that I now remember how oft times, 
I have usurp'd it o'er thy better worth, 
Most vainly teaching where I should have learnt ; 
But thou wilt pardon me— _ 
Kos. (takingBasil's hand, and pressing it to his 


breast.) Rend not my heart in twain ! O 


talk not thus! 
2 
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I knew thou wert superiour to myself, 

And to all men beside: thou wert my pride; 

I paid thee det'rence with a willing heart. 
Bas. It was delusion, all delusion, Rosinberg ! 
I feel my weakness now, I own my pride. 
Give me thy hand, my time is near the close ; 


Do this for me : thou know'st my love, Victoria— 
Ras. O! curse that woman | she it is $ alone— | 


She has undone us all! 

Bas. It doubles unto me the stroke of death 
To hear thee name her thus. O ! curse her not ! 
The fault is mine; she's gentle, you and blame- 

less.— 
Thou wilt not then my dying wich fulfil 755 

Ros. I will! 1 will! what wouldst thou have 

me do? 

Bas. See her when I am gone ; be gentle with 

ben; 

And tell her that I bless d her in my death; 

E'en in my agonies J loved and bless d her. 

Wilt thou do this ?— 

Kos. I'll do what thou desir'st. 

Bas. I thank thee, Roeinberg my time draus 

near. 


Fo Raising his head a litile and perceiring Officers. ) 


Is there not some one here? are we alone? 
Ros. (making a sign for the Officers 10 retire ) 'Tis 


but a sentry, to prevent intrusion. 


Bas. Thou knows't this desp rate deed from 


J | -8acred rites 
Hath shut me out : I am unbless'd en, 


—_— £3 


May not some heavenly mercy still be found ? 


It choaks mine nttrance—l will pray for thee— 
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And what I am in sight of th' awful God, 


I dare not think ; when I am gone, my friend, 
O! let a good man's prayers to heav'n ascend 
For an offending spirit? Pray for me. 

What thinkest thou? although an outcast here, 


Ros. Thou wilt find mercy — my beloved 
Basil 
It cannot be that thou shouldst be rejected. 
T will with bended knee I will implore 


Bas. This comforts me thou art a loving friend. 
(4 noise without.) 
Ros. (to Off. without.) What noise is that? 


Enter ONE 


Valt. 0 2 Ros My lord the soldiers all insist to 
enter; | 
What shall I do? they will not be denied; 
They say that they will sce their noble gen'ral. 
Bas. Ah my brave fellows ! do they call me 80 ? 
Ros. Then let them come. 
(Enter Soldiers, who gather round Basil, and 
' look mournfully upon him q he holds out his 
hand 10 them with a faint smile. 
Bas.-My gen'rous soldiers, this is kindly meant. 
I'm low i'the dust; God bless you all, brave hearts! 
1st Sol. And God bless you, my noble, noble 
gen ral! 
Well never follow such a leader more. 
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2d Sol. Ah! bad you staid with us, my noble 
. 
We i have died 55 you. 

(3d Soldier endeavours next to speak; but can- 
not ; and kneeling down by Basil, covers his 
face with his cloak. Rosinberg turns his 
face to the wall and Weeps * 


Bas. (in 4 very faint broken voice.) Where art 
thou do not leave me, Rosinberg— 
Come near to me—these fellows make me weep 
I have no power to weep—give me thy hand 
I love to feel thy grasp my heart beats strangely— 
It beats as tho its breathings would be few 
Remember 
Ros. Is there ought thou wouldst desire? 
Bas. Novught but a little earth to cover me. 
And lay the smooth sod even with the ground 
Let no stone mark the spot—give no offerice 
I fain would say —what can I say to thee? 
(A deep pause after a feeble struggle, Baal 
„ 
16% Sol. That motion was his last. 
2d Sol. His spirit's fled. 
15 Sol. God grant it peace: it was a noble 
spirit! 
4% Sol. The trumpet's sound did never rouse 
a braver. 
157 Sol. Alas! no trumpet cer dal rouse him 
more, 


Until the dreadful blast that wakes the dead. 
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24 Sol. And when that sounds i it will not wake 
a braver. 
3d Sol. How nn he shared our ein 
. tail; 
Our coarsest food the daintiest fare he —_ 
41h Sol. Ay, many a time 1 'the cold damp plains 
has he 


With cheerful count'nance cried, good rest my 


1 ' 


hearts 
Then wrapp'd him in his eloak, and laid him down 
Een like the meanest soldier in the field. 
(Rosinberg all this time continues hanging over 
the body, and gazing upon it. Valtomer 
now endeavours to draw him away.) 
ali. This i is too sad, my lord. 
Ros. There, seest thou how he lies? so fix'd, 
sc pale? | 
Ah ! what an end is this! thus lost! thus fall'n ! 
To be thus taken in his middle course, 
Where he so nobly strove; till cursed passion 
Came like a sun- stroke on his mid-day toil, 


And cut the strong man down. O Basil! Basil! 


LValt. Forbear, my friend, we must not sorrow 
here. 
Ros. He was the younger brother of my soul. 
Vault. Indeed, my lord, it is too sad a sight. 
Time calls us, let the body be removed. 
Ros. He was—O ! he was like no other man 
Valt. (still endetroouring te draw him away.) 


Nay now forbear. 
= Is loved him from his birth! 
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Vali. Time presses, let the body be removed. 
| Ros. What sayst thou? 


- Palt. Shall we not remove him hence? 


_ Ros. He has forbid it, and has charged me well 
To leave his grave unknown ; for that the church 
All sacred rites to the selt-slain denies. | 
He would not give offence. 

1% Sol. What! shall our gen'ral like a very 
wretch, 
Be laid unhonour'd in the common ground ? 
No last salute to bid his soul farewell? 
No warlike honours paid? it shall not be. 


24 Sol. Laid thus : ? no by the blessed light of 


heav'n! 
In the most holy spot in Mantua's walls, 
He shall be laid; in face of day be laid; 
And tho' black priests should curse us in the teeth, 
We will fire o'er him whilst our hands have power 
To grasp a musket. 
Several Soldiers. Let those who dare forbid it! 
Ros: My brave companions, be it as you will. 


 (Spreadmg out his arms as if he would en- 
race the soldiers. They 2 mals to remove 


the body.) 
Volt. Nay, stop a while, we will not move it 
now, 
For see a mournful visitor appears, 
And must not be denied. 


Enter VicTORIA and ISsA BELLA. 


Put. I thought to ind him here, where . he 


fled ? 


rr , oe cane. 


— 
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(Rosinberg points to the body without speaking ; 
Victoria shrieks out, and falls into She arms 
Isabella.) 

Fab. Ay, my sweet gentle mistress this will 
kill thee. 
Vict. (recovering. Unloose thy hold, and let me 
look upon him. | 
O!] horrid, horrid sight! my ruin'd Basil! 
Is this the sad reward of all thy love: ? 
O! I have murder'd thee ; 
| (Kneels down by the body, and 3 over it.) 
These wasted streams of life! this bloody wound! 
(Laying her hand upon his heart.) 
Is-there no breathing here? all still ! all cold! 
Open thine eyes, speak, be thyself again, 
And ] will love thee, serve thee, follow thee, 
In spite of all reproach. Alas! alas! 
A lifeless corse arè thou for ever laid, 
And dost not hear my call 
Ros, No, madam; now your pity comes too late. 
Vict. Dost. thou upbraid me? O! I haye de- 
served it! 
Ros. No, madam, no, I will not now upbraid ; 
But woman's grief is like a summer storm, 
Short as it violent is; in gayer scenes, 
Where soon thou shalt in giddy circles blaze, 
And play the airy goddess of the day, 
Thine eye, perchance, amidst the observing crowd, 
Shall mark th' indignant face of Basil's friend, 
And then it will upbraid. 
 Fict. No, neyer, never ! thus it shall not be. 
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To the dark, shaded cloister wilt thou go, 
Where sad and lonely, thro* the dismal grate 
Thbou' It spy my wasted form, and then upbraid me, 
© Ros. Forgive me, heed me not; Im grieved at 
. heart; 
I'm fretted, galled, all things are bateful to me. 
If thou didst love my friend, I will forgive thee ; 
I must forgive thee ; with his dying breath 
He bade me tell thee, that his latest thoughts 
Were love to thee; in death he loved and blesscd 
thee. 
(Victoria goes 10 throw herself upon the body, 
but is prevented by Valtomer and Isabella, 
who support her in their arms, and endea- 
vour 10 draw her away from it.) 


Vict. Oh! force me not away! by his cold corse 


Let me lie down and weep. O! Basil, Basil! 
The gallant and the brave ! how hast thou loved 
me 

If there i is any holy kindness in you 

(To Isab. and Valt.) 
Tear me not hence. | 
For he loved me in thoughtless folly lost, 
With all my faults, most worthless of his love ; 
And I'll love him in the low bed « of death, 
In horrour and decay.— | 
Near his lone tomb T'll spend my wretched days 
In bumble pray'r for his departed spirit : 
Could as his grave shall be my earthy bed, 
As dark my cheerless cell. Force me not hence. 


. 
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1m, not go, for grief hath made me strong. 


Nos. Do not withhold her, leave her sorrow free. 
(They let her go, and she throws herself upon 


the body in an agony of grief.) 
It doth. subdue the sternness of my gnef 


To see her mourn him thus.—Yet I must curse.— 


Heav'n's curses light upon her damned father, 

Whose crooked policy has wrought this wreck ! 

Fab. If he has done it, you are well revenged, 

For his dark plots have been detected all. 

Gauriceio, for some int'rest of his own, 

His master's secret dealings with the foe 

as to Lanoy betray'd ; who straight hath sent, 

On the hehalf of his imperial lord, 

A message full of dreadful threats to Mantua. 

His discontented subjects aid him not; 

He must submit to the degrading terms 

A haughty conq'ring power will now impose. 
Ros. And art thou sure of this ? 


8 I am, my lord. 


Ros. Give me en hand, I'm _ on't, O! I'm 
glad on't ! 
It should be so! how like a hateful ape 
Detected, grinning midst his pilfer'd hoard, 
A cunning man appears, whose secret frauds 


Are open'd to the day! scorn'd, hooted, mock'd ! 


Scorn'd by the very fools who most admired 

His worthless art. But when a great mind falls, 
The noble nature of man's gen'rous heart 

Doth bear him up against the shame of ruin ; 


( Struggling to get loose 85 | 
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With gentle censure using but his faults 
As modest means to introduce his praise; 
For pity like a dewy twilight comes 
Jo close th' oppressive splendour of his day; 

And they who but admired him in his height, 


His alter'd state lament, and love him fall'n. 
[ExEvUNT, 


END OF BASIL. 
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THE TRYAL. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—Ms. Wrokimumy? 8 zone Enter 
"WiTurINGTON and his two Nieces hanging upon 
his arms, coaxing him in a playful manner as they 

advance towards the front of the "RO 


IVith. Poo, poo, get along, young gipsies, and 
don't tease me any more. 

Ag. So we will, my good Sir, when you have 
granted our suit. 

Mar. Do, dear uncle, it will be 80 3 

Mill. Get along, get along,” Don't think to 
wheedle me into it. It would be very pleasant, 
truly, to sce an old fellow, with a wig upon his 


bald pate, making one in a Baan MUMMEry! - 


with a couple of mad caps. 


Ag. Nay, don't lay the fault upon the wigs wood | 


Sir, for it is as youthful, and as sly, and as saucy 
looking as the best head of hair in the county. 
As for your old wig, indeed, there was so much 
curmudgeon-like austerity about it, that young 
people fled from before it, as, I dare say, the birds 
do at present, for I am sure that it is stuck up in 
some cherry orchard, by this time, to frighten the 
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With. You are mistaken, young mistress, it is 


up stairs in my wig- box. 

Ag. Well, I am glad it is any where but upon 
your pate, uncle. (Turning his face towards Ma- 
riane.) Look at him, pray / is he not ten years 
younger since he wore it ? Is there one bit of an 
old grumbler to be seen about him now? 

Mar. He is no more like the man he was than I 
= like my god-mother, (Clapping his shoulder.Þ) 
You must even do as we have bid you, Sir, for this 
excuse will never bring you off. 

Milli. Poo, poo, it is a foolish girl's whimdy: III 
have nothing to do with it. 

Ag. It is a reasonable woman's desire, gentle 

guardian, and you must consent to it. For if! 
am to marry at all, I am resolyed to have a respect- 
able man, and a man who is attached to me, and 
to find out such a one, in my present situation, 1s 


impossible. I am provoked beyond all patience 


with your old greedy lords, and match-making 
aunts, introducing their poor noodle heirs-appa- 
rent to me, like so many dolts dressed out for a 
race ball. Your ambitious esquires, and proud 
obsequious baronets are intolerable, and your ra- 
kish younger brothers are nauseous: such creatures 

only surround me, whilst inen of sense keep at a 
distance, and think me as foolish as the company 
I keep. One would swear I was made of amber, 
to attract all the dust and chaff of the e 

Till. There is some truth in this faith. 

Ag. You see how it is with me: 80 my, dear 
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loving good uncle ( Coaxing him) do let Mariane 
take my place for a little while. We are newly 
come to Bath, nobody knows us: we have been 
but at one ball, and as I went in a plain dress, and 
Mariane looks so much better than me, she has 
already been mistaken for the heiress, and J for her 
portionless cousin: I have told you how we shall 
manage it, do lend us your assistance 

With. So in the disguise of a portionless spin- 
ster, 7 are to . some man of sense, I 
suppose? 

Ap. 1 would fain have it so. 

With. Go, go, thou art a fool, Agnes! whowill | 
fall in love with a little ordinary gir] like thee ? 
why there is not one feature in thy face that a man 
would give a farthing for. | 

Mar. You are very saucy, unels. | 

Ag. I should despair of my beauty to be sure, 


since I am reckoned so much like you, my dear 


uncle ; yet old nurse told me that a rich lady, a 
great lady, and the prettiest lady that ever wore 
dx, fell in love, once on a time, with Mr. Anthony, 
and would have followed him to the world's end 
too, if it had not been for an old hunks of a father, 
who deserved to be drubbed for his pains,” Ou . 
you think he did, Sir? | | 
With. (endeavouring 10 look angry.) O¹⁴ nurte 


is a fool, and you are an impudent bussy. Pll 


hear no more of this nonsense. (Breaks from them 
and goes towards to the door: they r run after him, and 


draw fum back again. 5 
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Ag. Nay, good Sir, we have not quite done with 
you yet : grant our de, and then ae off 
as you please. 

Mar. I'Il hold both your arms till you gt it. 

. With. (to Mar.) And what makes you so eager 
about it, young lady? you expect, I suppose, to 
get a husband by the trick, O fy, fy ? the poorest 
girl in England would blush at such a Weh 
who calls herself an honest one. 

Ag, And Mariane would reject the richest man 
in England who could harbour such a suspicion. 
But give yourself no uneasiness about this, Sir, she 
need not go a husband- hunting, for she is already 
engaged. (Mariane Jools frightened, and makes 
signs to Agnes over her uncle's shoulder, in She 
gnswers with a smile of encouragement. 5 

With. Engaged! $he is ver y good, truly, to 
manage all this matter herselt, being afraid to give 
me any trouble, I suppose. And pray what fool 
has she picked out from the herd, to enter into this 
precious engagement with? 


\ 


Ag. A foolish enough fellow to be Sure, your 


favourite nephew, cousin Edward. 


With. Hang, the silly booby, ! how could he be 


such an idiot! but it can't be, it shan't be it is 
folly to put myself into a passjon about it. (To 
Mariane, who puts her hand on his shoulder to soothe 
Fim.) Hold off your hands, Ma'am ! This is news 
vated to amuse me with of a morning. . 

Ag. Yes, as and I « can tell you more neus; ; 
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for they are not only engaged, but as soon as he 
returns from abroad they are to be married. 


With. Well, well, let them marry. in the devil's 


name, and go a begging if they please. 

Ag. No, gentle guardian, they need not go a 
begging ; they will have a good fortune to er 
them. 

With. Yes, yes, they will get a prize in the lot- 
tery, or find out the phulosopher” s stone, and coin 
their old shoes into Zuineas. | \ 

Ag. No, Sir, it is not that way the fortune 1s 
to come. 

With. No; he has been following some knight- 
errant, then, I suppose, and will have an island in 
the South Sca for his pains. 

Ag. No, you have not guessed it yet. 1 Sk $08 
his hand gently.) Did you never hear of a good, 
kind, rich uncle of theirs, the generous Mr. With- 
rington ? he is to settle a handsome provision 
upon them as soon as they are married, and leave 
them his fortune at last. | 

With. (lifting up his hands.) Well, 1 must Say 
thou art the impudentest. littie jade in the king- 
dom ! But did you never hear that this worthy 
uncle of theirs, having got a new wig, which 
makes him ten years younger than he was, 1s, re- 
solved to embrace the opportunity, and ner out a 
wife for himself? 

Ag. O! that is nothing to the purpose; for 
what I have said about the fortune must happen, 
though he should seek out a score of wives. 
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15 th. Must happen! but J say it shall not hap- 
Whether sbould you or 1 know best? 
oe, Why me, to be sure. 
With. Ha, ha, ha! how so, baggage ? 
| Ag. Cresting her arm on his Shoulder, looking arch- 
ly in his face.) You don't know perhaps, that when 
I went to Scotland last summer, I travelled far, 
and far, as the tale says, and farther than I can 
tell, till I came to the isle of Sky, where every 
body has the second sight, and bas nothing to do 
but tear a little hole in a tartan-plaidy, and peer- 
ing through it, in this manner, sees every thing 
past, present, and to come. Now, you must know, 
I gave an old woman half a crown and a roll of ar 
tobacco for a peep or two through her plaid, and ch 
what do you think I saw, uncle? sic 
mul. The devil dancing a hornpipe, I suppose. wa 
- Ag. There was somebody dancing to be sure, wa 
but it was not the devil thongh. Who do you Ar 
think it was now) | oy 
With. Poo, poo ! 
Ag. It was uncle himself, at Mariane* s wedding, 
leading down the first dance, with the bride. I 
saw a sheet of parchment in a corner too, signed 
with his own blessed hand, and a very handsome 
settlement it was. So he led down the first dance 
himself, and we all followed aſter him, as merry as 
so many hay- makers. 
1 Mi. Thou hast had a sharp sight, faith! 
I Ag. And I took a second peep through the 
e you think I saw then, Sir ? 
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Mul. Nay, prate on as thou wilt. | 

Ag. A genteel family house, where Edward a and 
Mariane dwelt, and several little brats running up 
and down in it. Some of them so tall, and 80 
tall, and some of them no taller than this. And 
there came good uncle amongst them, and they all 
flocked about him so merrily ; every body was so 
glad to see him, the very scullions from the kitchen 
were glad; and methought he looked as well 
pleased himself as any of them. Don't you think 
he did, Sir? | 

| With. Have done with thy prating. 

Ag. I have not done yet, good Sir; for I took 
another peep still, and then I saw a most dismal 
changed family indeed. There was a melancholy 
sick bed set out, in the best chamber, every face 
was sad, and all the children were weeping. There 
was one dark-eyed rogue amongst them, called little 
Anthony, and he threw away his bread and butter, 
and roared like a young bull, for woe's me ! old 
uncle was dying. (Observing Withrington affeeted.y) 
But old uncle recovered though, and looked as 
Stout as a veteran again. So J gave the old wo- 


man her 3 and would not look e ned 
more. 


Mui. Thou art the 1 little witch i in the 
world, and wilt never be at rest till thou hast got 
every thing thine own way, I believe. 

Ag. I thank yon, I thank you, dear uncle! 
4 leaping round his neck,) it shall be even so, and I 
shall have my own little boon into the bargain. 
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Milli. I did not say so. 
As. But I know it will be so, hs many thanks 


to you, my dear good uncle! (Mariane ventures 


to come from behind, —Withrington /ooks gently to 
her," she holds out her hand, he hesitales, and Agnes 


Joms their hands n „ giving them a hearly 


Shake.) 
With. Come, come, let me get away from you 
now: you are a couple of insinuating gipsies. 


[Exir, hastily. 


Mar. 5 embracing Agnes.) Well, heaven bless 


thee, my sweet Agnes! thou hast done marvels 


for me. You gave me a fright though I thought 


we were ruined. 
Ag. O! I knew] sbould get the better of him 


some way or other. What a good worthy heart 


he has ! you don't know how dearly I love this old 


uncle of ours. | 
Mar. I wonder how it is. I used to think him 


severe and unreasonable, with his fiddle faddle 
fancies about delicacy and decorum ; but since you' 


came amongst us, Agnes, you have so coaxed him, 


and laughed at him, and.played with him, that he 


has become almost as frolicksome as ourselves. 
Ag. Let us set about our project immediately. 
Nobody knows us here but lady Fade and Miss Es- 
ton: We must let them both into the secret: Lady 
Fade is confined with bad health, and though Miss 
Eston, I believe, would rather tell a secret than 
hold her tongue, yet as long as there are streets 
and carriages, and balls and ribbons, and parlours 


as Ss SHR. 
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and pantries to talk of, re can be no great dan- 
ger from her. . 
Mar. O we shall do very wal 1 * long 
to frolick it away, in all the rich trappings of heir- 
ship, amongst those sneaking wretches the for- 
tune-hunters! They have neglected me as a poor 
girl, but I will play the deuce e them as a 
rich one. 
Ag. You will acquit vane very y handsomely, 
I dare say, and find no lack of admirers. 
Mar. I have two or. three in my eye just now, 
but of all men living I bave set my heart upon 
humbling Sir Loftus. He insulted a friend of 
mine last winter, to ingratiate himself with an 
envious woman of quality, but I will be revenged 
upon him; O! how I will scorn him, and toss up 
my nose at him! I hate him like a toad.  / 
Ag. That is not the way to be revenged upon 
bim, silly girl! He is haughty and reserved in his 
manners; and though not altogether without un- 
derstanding, has never suffered a higher idea to 
get footing in bis noddle than that of appear- 
ing a man of consequence and fashion; and though 
he has no happiness but in being admired as a fine 
gentleman, and no existence but at an assembly, 
he appears there with all the haughty gravity, and 
careless indifference of a person superiour to such 
paltry amusements. Such a man as this must be 
laughed at, not scorned; familiarity and contempt 
must be-his portion. 4 aw OT Ao 
Mar. He shall have it then, | And as for his 
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admirer and imitator, Jack Opal, who has for these 
ten years past so successfully performed every 
kind of fine gentlemanship, that every new fool 
brought into fashion, any kind of bad treatment, 
IJ suppose, that happens to come into my head will 
be good enough for him. 

Ag. Quite good enough. You have set him 
down for one of your admirers too? 

Mar. Yes, truly, and a great many more be. 
vide. 

| Ag. Did you observe in the ball-room Jast 
night, a genteel young man, with a dark=grey eye, 
and a sensible countenance, but with so little of the 
foppery of the fashion about him, that one took 
Him at a distance for a much older man? 
Mar. Wore he not a plain brownish coat? and 
1 he not very near us great part of the evening? 

As. Yes, the very same. * ee to 
attract him, Mariane. 

Mar. If you are very desirous to see bim! in my 
train, T'll try him. | 

3 No, not desirous, neither. 

Mar. Then wherefore should I try? 
8 e Because I would have you try every art to 
win him, and T would not have him to be won. 

Mar. O! I comprehend it now ! This is the 
venaible man we are in quest of. 


Ag. I chall not be sorry if it proves so. I have 


wcuned who he is, as I shall tell you by and by, 
and what I have learned of him I like. Is not his 


appearance prepossessing, cousin Mariane? 
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Mar. I don't know, he is too grave and digni- 
fied for such a girl as thou art; I fear we sball 
waste our labour upon him. 

Ag. But he does not look always so. . He kept 
very near me, if it did not look vain I should say 
followed me all the evening, and many a varied 
expression his countenance assumed. But when I 
went away arm in arm with my uncle, in our usual 
good-humoured way, I shall never forget the look 
of pleasant approbation with which he followed me. 
[ had learnt but a little while before the mistake 

which the company made in regard to us, and at 
that moment the idea of this project came across 
my mind like a flash of lightning. 

Mar. Very well, gentle cousin, the task you 
assign me is pleasing to my humour, and tlie idea 
ol promoting your happiness at the same time will 
make it delightful. Let me see, how many lovers 
shall J have one, two, three. { Counting on her 
Angers.) 

Ag. I can tell you of one lover more. chan you 
wot of. | 

Mar. Pray who is he ? | 

Ag. Our distant cousin the great 'sCuire, and 
man of business, from Shire ; he writes to; my 
uncle that he will be in Bath to-day, upon business 
of the greatest importance, which he explains to 

Him in three pages of close written paper; but 
whether he is to court me for himself, or for his 
son, or to ſolicit a great man, who is here, for a 
place, no mortal on earth can discover. 
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Mar. Well, let him come, I shall manage them 
all. O! if my Edward were here Jn now, ou 
he would an at us! id nen modul 14 


1 
8 


Eu, Skn wax. 1 


3 


Ser. Mis] Eston. | 
Mar. Let us run ont of her way, and say we 
are not at home. She rom sit and talk these two 


hours. 
Ag. But you forgot we have void to say 


to her. (To the Servant.) © Shew her Bp stairs to 


my dressin g-room. 
| Chir Servant. 


Mar. Pray let us run up stairs before her, or she 


te arrest us here with her chat. 
IExxkuxr. 


Mi is Exton (without.) And it is a very bad thing 


for all that; I never could abide it. I wonder 


your master don't stop (Enters walking straight 
across the stage, still 'speaking) up those nasty 
chinks, there is such a wind in the hall, tis enough 
to give one a hoarseness. By the bye Mrs. 
Mumblecake is sadly to-day ; has your lady sent 


to inquire for her William? I wonder. if her 


(Ext, still talking without ) old coachman has left 
ker; 1 saw a new face on the, &c. Kc. „ 
2 „ | | 


= 
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SCENE [ I. 


T le 2 before Ms. W 8 1 
Enter AcNES, MARIAN E, and Miss Es ro, who 
Seems still busy talking, from the house, and passing 
over the Stage arm in arm, Exeunt. Enter, by 
the same side by which they went out, SIR Loprus 
PRETTYMAN, and Harwoop, who stands loo. 

ing behind him, as if he followed Something with 

His eyes wer ” eagerly. 

Sir Toft. 4 to the front of the stage, 
and speaking to himself.) How cursedly unlucky 
this is now! if she had come out but a few mo- 
ments Sooner, I should have passed her walking 
arm in arm with a British peer. How provokingly 
these things always happen with me! (observing 
Harwood.) What! is he staring after her too? 
(aloud.) What are you ophing at, Harwood does 
sbe walk well ? 

Har. I can't tell how she walk but I cold stand 
and gaze after her till the sun went down upon me. 

Sir Loft., She is a fine woman, I grant you. 
Har. (vastly pleased.) J knew she would please, 
it is impossible she should not! There is some- 
thing so delightful in the play of her countenance, 
it would even make a plain woman beautiful. 

Sir Loft. She is a fine woman, and that is no 
despicable praise from one who is accustomed te 
| the elegance of fashionable beauty. 
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Har. I would not compare her to any thing 80 
trifling and insipid. 


| Sir Loft. She has one advantage which ſashion- 
| - able beauty seldom possesses. 


Har. What do you mean? 
Sir Loft. A large fortune. 


I mean. 

Sir Loft. Is it tother. girl you are raving 
about? She is showy at a distance, I admit, but as 
awkward as a dairy maid when near you; and her 
eongue goes as fast as if she were N a Pater 
a : 

Har. What, do you think I am silly enough to 

be caught with that magpie ? 

Si Loft. Who is it then, Harwood? I see no 
n with Miss Withrington but Miss Eston, and 
the poor little creature her cousin. 

Har. Good god! what a contemptible perver- 

sion of taste do interest and fashion create} But it 

is all affectation. (Looking contempiuously at him.) 

Sir Loft. (smiling contempiuously in return.) Ha, 

ha, ba! I see how it is with you, Harwood, and 1 

beg pardon too. The lady is very charming, I 

dare say; upon honour I never once looked in 

her face. She is a dependant relation of Miss 

Withrington's, I believe: now I never take notice 

of such girls, for if you do it once they expect you 

to do it again. I don't choose that every little 
creature should say she is acquainted with Sit 

Loſtus Frettyman; I am sparing of my attentions, 


Har. (looking * ) It is not the hain 
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chat she on whom I really bestow them x may have 
the more reason to boast. 

Har. You are right, Prettyman, she who boasts 
of your attentions should receive them all herself, 
that nobody else may know how little worth 
they are. 

Sir Loft. You are severe this morning, Mr. 
Harwood, but you do not altogether comprehend 
me, I believe. I know perhaps more of the polite 
world than a studious Templar can be supposed to 
do, and I assure you, men of fashion, upon this 
principle, are sparing of their words too, that they 
may be listened to more attentively when they do 
speak. 

Har. You are very right still, Sir Loftos'; for if 
they spoke much, I'll be hang'd if they would get 
any body to listen to them at all. 

Sir Loft. ( haughtihy.) There is another reason 
why men of fashion are not profuse of their words, 


inferiour people are apt to forget themselves, and 
despise what is too familiar: 


Har. Don't take so much pains to make me 
comprehend that the more fools speak the more 
people will despise them; I never had a clearer 
conviction of it in my life. 

Sir Loft. ( haughtily. ) Good morning, Sir, I see 

Saunter in the other walk, and I must own I 
prefer the company of one who knows, at least, 
the common rules of politeness. ExIT. 

Har. (alone.) What a contemptible creature it 
is] He would prefer the most affected idiot, who 

| 3 i 


. 
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boasts a little fashion or consequence, as he calls 
it, to the most beautiful native character in the 
world. Here comes another fool, who has been 
| gazing too, but I will not once mention her before 
bim. 


Enter OPAL, 


Os. Good morning, Harwood, I have been for- 
tunate just now ! I have met some fine girls, *faith ! 

Har. I am glad you have met with any thing 
so agreeable; they are all equally Og to 
you, I suppose. 

Op. Nay, Harwood, I know holy to end 
There is a little animated creature amongst them, 
all life and spirit, on my soul I could almost be in 
love with her. 

Har. Ha! thou hast more discernment an I 
reckoned upon. If that goose, Sir Loftus, did not 
spoil thee, Jack, thou would'st be a very good 
fellow aficr all. Why I must tell you, my good 
Opal, that lady whom you admire, is the sweetest 
little gipsey in England. —_ 

Op. Is she indeed? I wish I had. taken! a better 
look of her face then; but she wears such a cursed 
plume of blue feathers nodding over her nose, 
there is scarcely one half of it to-be seen. 

Har. (staring at him with astonishment.) As 1 
breathe ! he has fallen in love with the magpie ! 

Op. And what is so surprising in this, pray.? 
Does not all the world allow Miss . 
the heiress to be a fine woman? 


6 
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Har That is not the heiress, Jack, (pointing off 
the stage) the tall lady in the middle is her. But 
if your Dulcinea could coin her words into far- 
things, she would be one of the best matches f in 
the kingdom. | 
Op. Pest take it! she was pointed out to me as 
Miss Withrington. Pest take my stupidity! the 
girl is well enough, but she is not altogether— 

| ; $72 (Mumbling to himself. 


Har. So you bestowed all your attention on this 
blue feathered lady, and let the other two pass by 
unnoticed. : 

Op. No, not unnoticed neither: Miss With- 
rington is too fine a figure to be overlooked any 
where, and for the other poor little creature, who, 
hung upon her arm so familiarly, I could not help 
observing her too, because I wondered Miss With- 
rington allowed such a dowdy looking thing to 
walk with her in publick. Faith! Prettyman and I 
locked a vulgar looking devil up in the stable the 
other morning, who insisted upon going with us 
to the pump-room : men of fashion, you know, 
are always plagued with paltry RO dangling 
after them. | 

Har. Hang your men of fashion ! mere paltry - 
fellows are too good company for them. 


s 1 Op. Damn it, Harwood ! speak more respect- 
4 fully of that class of men to whom I have the 
y 2 honour to belong. | 

ton Har. Lou mistake me, Opal, it was only the 


men of fashien I abused; I am too well bred to 
P2 


. 
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speak uncivilly in your prevenice of the other clas 
you mentioned. | 


Ob. I 8corn your insinuation, Sir; but whatever | 
class of men I belong to, I praise heaven I have 


nothing of the sour plodding book-worm about me. 
Har. You do well to praise heaven for the en- 
dowments it has bestowed upon you, Opal ; if all 


men were as thankful as you for this blessed gift 


of ignorance, we could not be Said to live in an 
ungrateful generation. | 

Op. Talk away, laugh at your own wit as much 
as you please, I don't mind it. I don't trouble 
my head to find out bons mots of a morning. 

Hur. You are very right, Jack, for it would be 
to no purpose if you did. | 
Od. I. speak whatever comes readiest to me; 1 
don't study speeches for company, Harwood. 

Har. IJ hope so, Opal ; you would have a la- 
borious life of it indeed, if you: could not spcak 


nonsense extempore. 


Op. (drawing himself up, way mathing ae 


to the other side of the stage.) I had no business 


to be so familiar with him. Sir Loftus is right; a 
reserved manner keeps impertinent people at a 
distance. (aside Turns about, makes a vey wi 


bow 10 Harwood; and ExiT.] 


Har. (alone.) I am glad he is gone. What do J 


see? (here Mariane, Agnes, and Miss Eston walk 


over the bottom of the stage, attended by Sir Loftus 


and Opal, and ExkUNT by #he opposite side. Har. 


looking 0 them Y Alas, now! that such impudent 
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fellews should be so successful, whilst I stand gazing. 
at adistance! howlightly she trips! does she notlook 
about to me? by heaven T'll run to her! (Runs to 
tie bottom of the stage, and stops short.) Oh no! 
I cannot do it! but see, her uncle comes this way. 
He look d so kindly at her, I could not help loving 
him, he must be a good man; I'll make up to him, 


and he Perhaps wall j you the ladies afterwards. 
[ExiT. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I — Lodging-house. Enter RovsTox 
and HumenRy, followed 4 JonaTHaAn, IE 
a ,portmanieau. 


Key. What a works. of business I have got upon 
my hands! I must set about it immediately. Come 
here, Jonathan; I shall send you out in the first 
place. 

Fon. Well, Sir. 

Roy. Take the black trunk, that i is left in the 
hall, upon your shoulder, Jonathan, and be sure 
you don't run against any body with it, for that 
might bring us into trouble. And perhaps as you 
go along, you may chance to meet with some of the 
Duke of Begall's servants, or with some body who 
can tell you where his Grace lodges in this town, 
and you may inquire of them, without saying I 
desired you; you understand me, n 
Jon. O yes, your honour! 

Roy, But first of, all, however, if you see any de- 
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cent hair-dresser's shop in your way, desire them to 
send somebody here for my wig; and like enough 
they may tell you, at the same time, where there is 
an honest Town crier to be had; I'll have Phebe's 
black whelp cried directly: and hark ye, Jonathan, 
you may say as though the dog were your own, 
you understand, they will expect such a devil of a 
reward else; and pri'thee, man! step into the corn 

market, if thou can'st find out the Way, and 
inquire the price of oats. 

Jon. Yes, please your honour, but am I to go 
trudging about to all these places with that great 
heavy trunk upon my shoulder? 

Kay. No! numskall! did I not bid you carry it 
to the Inn; where the London stage puts up? by 
the bye you had better take it to the waggon— 
but first ask the coachman, what he charges for the 
carriage: you can take it to the waggon afterwards. 
J will suffer no man to impose upon me. You 
will remember all this distinctly now, as I have 
told it you, Jonathan? 

Jon. (counting to himself upon his fingers * 0 yes, 
your honour! I'll manage it all I warrant! Exir. 

Roy. What a world of business I have upon my 

hands, Ca , am as ae as a minister of 
state. | 


— 


Re-enter JONATHAN, Scratching his head. 


Jon. La your honour! I- have forgot all about 
his Grace, and the black whelp. | 
Roy. — your muddle pate did not I bid 
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without altogether stating my request; for if I get 


you inquire where his Grace hoes, and if you hap- 
pen to see 
Jon. Ods bodickins ! I remember it every word 
now! and the whelp is to be call'd by the Town 
crier, just as one would call any thing that is lost. 
Roy. Yes, yes, go about it speedily. (Exit Joy.) 
Now in the first place, my good Humphry, I must 


see after the heiress I told you of, and it is a busi - 


ness which requires a great deal of management 
too; for— 


Re-enter JONATHAN, Scratching his head. 


Damn that dunder-headed fool ! here he is again. 


Jon. Your honour won't be angry now, but hang 
me, if I can tell whether I am to take tliat there 
trunk to the coach, or the waggon. Ho, 

Roy. Take it to the coach—no, no, to the wag- 


gon — yes, yes, I should haye said—pest take it! 


carry it where thou wilt, fool, and plague me no 
more about it. (Exit Jon.) One might as well 
give directions to a horse-block. Now, as I was 


saying, Humphry, this requires, a great deal of 


management; for if the lady don't like me, she 
may happen to like my son: so I must feel my 
way a little, before I speak directly to the purpose. 

Hump . e your honour is always feeling your 


way. 


Roy. And as for. the Dube; l vis him as 


close as I can with solicitations in the mean tune, 


: 8 * v.99 
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the lady, George shall have the office, and if he 


gets the lady, I shall have the office. So we shall 


have two chances in our favour both ways, my 
good Humphry. 

Humph. Belike, Sir, if we were to take but one 
business in hand at a time, we might come better 


off at the long run. 
Roy. O] thou hast no bead for business, Hum- 


phry: thou hast no genius for business, wy one 


Humphry. (smling conceitedly.) 
Humph. Why, for certain your honour has a 
marvellous deal of wit, but I don't know how it is, 


nothing that we take in hand ever comes to any 


good ; and what provokes me more than all the 
rest, is, that the more pains we take about it, the 
worse it always succceds. ; 

Roy. Humph! we can't guard against every 
cross accident. 

Humph. To be sure, Sir, cross accidents will 
happen to every. body, but certes | we have more 
than our own share of them. 

Roy, Well, don't trouble yourself bon Rc 1 
have head enough to manage my own affairs, and 
more than my own too. Why, my lord Slumber 
can't even grant a new lease, nor imprison a vaga- 
bond for poaching, without my advice and direc- 
tion: did I not manage all Mr, Harebrain's elec- 
tion for him? and, but for one of these cursed ac- 
cidents or two, had brought him in for his Borough, 
as neatly as my glove. Nay, if his Grace and I get 


into good understanding der, there is no 


8 
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knowing, but T may have affairs of the nation upon 
my hands. Ha, ha, ha! poor Humphry, thou hast 


no comprehension of all this: thou think st me a 


very wonderful man, dost thou not ? 
Humpl. IJ must own I * sometimes marvel at 
your honour. 


Enter Mr. W1THRINGTON. 


Roy. Ha how do you do, my dear cousin? I 


hope I have the happiness of seeing you in good 


health: I am heartily rejoiced to see you, my very 


good Sir. (Shaking him heartily by the hand.) 

With. I thank you, Sir, you are welcome to 
Bath ; I did not expect the pleasure of oy you 
here. 


Roy. Why, my dear worthy Sir, I am a man of 


so much business, so toss'd about, so harass'd with 
a multiplicity of affairs, that I protest, I can't tell 
myself one day what part of the ww I * be 
in the next. 

With. You give yourself a great deal 0 trouble, 
Mr. Royston. 

Roy. O! hang it! I never spare myself: I must 


work to make others work, cousin Withrington. 


I have got a world of new alterations going on at 


Royston-hall ; if y_- would take a _ down to 


see them — 
With. Tam no o great traveller; Sir. 

Roy. I have plough'd up the bonkers 
and cut down the elm-trees; I have built new 
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stables, and fill'd up the horse-pond ; I have dug 
-up the orchard, and pull'd down the old fruit wall, 
where that odd little temple used to stand. 

. With. And is the little temple pull'd down too ? 

pray, what has become of your Vicar's sister, Mrs. 


55 Mary : ? we drunk tea with her there, I remember; 


is she married yet.? she was a very modest looking 
gentlewoman, 

Roy. So you remember her too ? well I have 
| pull d down every foot of it, and built a new cart- 
house with the bricks.—Good commodious stalls 
for thirty horses, cousin Withrington, they beat 
Sir John Houndly's all to nothing; it is as clever, 
a well- constructed building as any in the country. 

Mill. Has Sir John built a new house in the 

country ? | LO 
| Roy. No, no, the stables I say. 
Mill. O you are talking of the stables again. 

Roy. But when I get the new addition to the 
mansion-house finish'd, that will be the grand 
improvement: the best carpenters' work in the 
country, my dear Sir, all well season d timber from 
Norway. 

Hiuumpli. It is part of a disputed weck Sir, * if 
the law suit about the right to it turns out in my 
master's favour, as it should do, it will be the 
cheapest built house in the county. O! let his 
honour alone for making a bargain. 

Miis. So you have got a law suit on your hands, 
rs ee ? hope you are not much addicted 
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to this kind of amusement ; you will find it a very 
expensive one. 

Roy. Bless you, my good Sir, I am the most 
peaceable creature in the world, but J will suffer 
no man to impose upon me. 

With. (smiing.) But you suffer the women 


| S0MEtINes.. to do so, do you not? 


Humph.* No, nor the women neither, Sir; for it 
was but th'other day that he prosecuted widow Gib- 
son, for letting her chickens feed amongst his corn, 
and it was given in his honour's favour, as in right 
it should have been. 

With.'(archly.) And who was adjudged to pay 
the expences of court, Mr. Humphry ? 

Humph. Ay, to be sure, his honour was obliged 
to pay that. 

With. (archly.) But the widow paid swingingly 
for it, I suppose ? 

 Humph. Nay faith, hes all, they but Gina her 


in a six pence; yet that always shew'd, you know, 


that she was in the wrong. 

With. To be sure, Mr. Humphry, and the six- 
pence would n your master ſor the costs 
of suit. 

Humph. Nay, as a body may say, he ah as well 
have let her alone, for any great matter he made 
of it that way; but it was very wrong in her, you 
know, Sir, to let her hens go amongst his honour's 
corn, when she Knew very well she was too poor 


to make up the loss to his honour, 


With, Say no more about it, my good Hum- 
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phry; you have vindicated your master most ably, 


and I have no doubts at all in regard to the pro- 


priety of his conduct. 

. Aumph. (very well pleased. ) Ay, thank God, I 

do sometimes make shift in my Poor _ to edge 

in a word for his honour. 

Kay. (not $0 well pleased.) Thou art ade 
given to prating this morning. (40 Humph. ) By the 

bye, cousin Withrington, I must consult you about 

my application to his Grace. 

Humpl. (aside to Royston, pulling hin” by the 

sleeve.) You forget to ask for the lady, Sir. 

With. ( _— round. / What did you say of his 
Grace? 

Roy. No, no, I i meant—did I not Say 
the gracious young way your niece? I hope She is 
well. 

With. (smiling.) She is very well you bal g⁰ 
home with me, and visit her. 

Roy. J am infinitely obliged to you, my worthy 


good Sir, I shall attend you with the greatest plea- 


sure. Some ladies have no dislike to a good look- 


ing gentleman- like man, although he may be past 


the bloom of his youth, cousin; however, young 
men do oftener carry the day: I believe, my son 
George is a good likely fellow ; I expect him in 
Bath every hour. I shall have the honour of fol- 
lowing you, my dear Sir. Remember my orders, 


Humphry. 


[Exkuxr. 
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Enter Harwood hastily, looking round as if he 
Sought some one, and was disappointed. 

Har. (alone.) He is gone, I have miss'd the good 
uncle of Agnes—what is the matter with me now, 
that the sound of an old man's voice should agitate 
me thus? did J not feel it was the sound of some- 


thing which belong'd to her? In faith! I believe, 


if her kitten was to mew, I should hasten to hold 
some intercourse with it. I can stay in this cur- 
sed house no longer, and when I do go out, there 
is but one way these legs of mine will carry me 
the alley which leads to her dwelling—Well, well, 
[ have been but six times there to-day already; I 
may have a chance of seeing her at last—T'll run 
after the old gentleman even now—what a delight- 
ful witch it is! V 


SCENE II. 


WrrunIxerox's house. Aenss and MarraNne, 
discovered, Mariane reading a letter, and Agnes 
_ looking earnesily and gladly in her face. 


| Ap. My friend Edward is well, I 286 pray | 


what does the traveller say for himself? 
Mar. (putting up the letter.) You shall read it all 


by and by, every thing that is pleasant and kind. 


Ag. Heaven prosper you both! you are happier 


than I am with all my fortune, Mariane, you have 


a right true lover. | | 
Mar. And so have you, Agnes: Harwood will 
| A 2 | | 
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bear the trial: I have watch'd him n and I 
will venture my word upon him. 


Ag. (taking her in her arms.) Now if thou art 
not deceiv'd, thou are the dearest sweet cousin on 


earth! (Pausing and looking Sertously.) Ah no! it 
cannot be! I am but an ordinary looking girl, as 


my uncle says. (th vivacily J] would it were so 


1 SERVANT. 


Sir. Sir Loftus Prettyman and Mr. Opal. 
Mar. I am at home. {Exit SkRvANT.) I can't 
entertain these fools till J have put up my letter : 


do you receive them, I will soon return. e meg 


5 Enter Sin Losrus and Gren dress d 15 much 
_ alike. Six Lorrus makes a haughty distant bow 
10 AGNEs, and OPAL makes another very like it. 


Ag. Have the goodness to be seated Sir, (70 Sir 


Loftus) Pray, Sir, (to Opal, making a courteous mo- 


tion as if she wish'd them to git down.) Miss With- 
rington will be here immediately. (Sir Loftus makes 


a slight bow with out speaking ; Opal does the same, 
and both saunter about with their hats in their hands.) 
Ag. I hope you had a R walk after we 
out you, Sir Loftus ? | 

Sir Loft. (looking affectedly, as if he did not un- 
derstand her.) I beg pardon—O ! you were along 


— 
* 


with Miss Withrington. ( Mumbling e which 


is not heard.) 


t 
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Ag. (to Op.) You are fond of that walk, Mr. 
Opal, I think I have seen you there frequently. 

Op. Ma'am you are very—(mumbling something 
which is not heard, in the same manner with Sir Lof- 
tus, but still more absurd.) I do sometimes * 
(mumbling again. 

Ag. (to Sir Loſt.) The country i8 ; delightful 
round Bath. 

Sir Loft. Ma'am! 

Ag. Don't you think so, Mr. Opal? 

Op. Pon honour I never attended to it. (A 
long pause, Sir Loftus and Opal strut about 
conceitedly. Enter Mariane, and both of them 
run up to her at. nes, with great alacrity and Satis- 
fuer J 

Sir Loft. I hope I see Miss Withrington 3 
recovered from the fatigues of the morning? 

Mar. Pretty well, after the fatigue of dressing 
too, which is a great deal worse, Sir Loftus. 
(carelessly.) 

Op. For the bal], inne? 

Sir Loft. J am delighted 

Mar. (addressing herself to Agnes, ie at- 
tending to him.) Do you know what a RY 
mistake my milliner has made? 

Ag. I don't know. 

Sir Loft. J hope, Madam — bu: 
Mar. (to Ag.) She has made up my whole suit 
of trimmings with the colour of all others I dislike. 

Op. This is very provoking indeed, I would — 

Mar. («ll speaking to Ag. without attending 15 


— 
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them.) And she has sent home my petticoat all 
patch'd over with scraps of gold foil, like a may- 
oy dress for a chimney-sweeper. 

Sir Loft. (thrusimg in his face near Mariane, 
| W endeavouring ys attended io.) A very good 
| comparison, ha, ha! 

O0. (thrustmg in Bis face at lhe other ny her J 
Very good indeed, ha, ha ha! 

Mar. (still speaking to Agnes, who winks at her 
without attending io them.) Fl say Oy about 
| it, but never employ her again. 

Sir Loft. (going round 10 zer other. ear, and 
making another attempt ) I am deli n Miss 
Withrington. 

Mar. (carelessly.) FOR you, Sir * iu? (To 
Agnes,) I have broken my fan, pray put it by with 
your own, my dear Agnes! (Exit Agnes inio the 
adjoining room, and Sir Loftus gives Opal a 5ignif- 
cant look, upon which he rettres to the bottom of the 
Stage, and, after sauntermg a little there, Exit.) 


Sir Loft. (seeming a little piqued.) If you would 


have done me the honour to hear me, Ma'am, I 
should have said, I am delighted to see you dress d, 
as I hope I may presume from it, you intend going 
to the ball to-night. 

Mar. Indeed I am too capricious 10 know whe- 
ther I door not; do you think it will be pleasant 

Sir Loft. Very pleasant, if the devotions of a 
thouzand admirers can make it so. | 

Mar. O! the devotions of a thousand admirers, 
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are like the good will of every body; one iy 


friendship is worth it all. 


Sir Loft. From which may I os that one | 
faithful adorer, in your eyes, outvalues all the 


thousand? (affecting to be tender.) Ah! so would 


I have Miss Withrington to believe! and if that 


can be any inducement, she will find such a one 


there, most happy to attend ber. 
Mar. Will she? I wonder who this may ihe: 
what kind of man is he, pray ? 


Sir Loft. (with a conceited simper, at the Same 


time in àa pompous manner.) Perhaps it will not be 
boasting too much to say, he is a man of fashion, 
and of some little consequence in the world. 


Mar. Handsome and accomplisn'd 00, Sir 


Loftus ? . 


Sir Loft. I must not presume, Ma' am, to bot 


of my accomplishments. 


Mar. ( affecting a look of disappointment. ) 0! 


lud! S0 it is yourself after all! I have not 80 much 


penetration as I thought. ( Iauning twice very 


wide.) Bless me] what makes me yawn $0? I. 


forgot to visit my old woman, who sells the cakes, 


this morning, that must be it. ¶ Yawning again.) 


Do you love gingerbread, Sir Loftus ? (Sir Loftus, 
bites His lips, and struts proudly away to the other side 
of the Stage, whilst Agnes peeps from the closet, and 


makes $1gns of encouragement to Mariane. ) 


Mar, Well, after all, I believe, it will be pleg-. 


Sant enough to go to the ball, with eb an accom- 


plish'd attendant. 
| Q 


* 
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Sir Loft. (taking encouragement, and smothering 
his pride.) Are you so obliging, Miss Withrington? 
will you permit me to have the happiness of at- 
tending you? 

Mar. If you'll promise to make i it very agreeable 
to me: you are fond of dancing, I suppose? 

Sir Loft. I'll do any thing you desire me; but 
why throw away time so precious in the rough 
familiar exercise of dancing? is there not some- 


thing more distinguished, more refined, in enjoying 


the conversation of those we love ? 
Mar. In the middle of a crowd, Sir Loftus? 
Sir Loft. What is that crowd to us? we have 


nothing to do but to despise it: whilst they stare 


upon us with vulgar admiration, we shall talk to- 


gether, smile together, attend only to each Other, 


like beings of a superiour order, 
Mar. O! that will b delightful! but don- t you 


think we may just peep slyly over our shoulder 


now and then, to see them admiring us? (Sir 
Loftus bites his lips again, and Struts to the bottom 


ide stage, whlst Agnes peeps out again from the 


closet, and makes signs to Mariane.) 

Mar. (carelessly pulling a small case from her 
pocket Are not ry Hahdsome brilliants, Sir 
Loftus? _ 

Sir Left. (very a Struck with the par Hing if 
the diamonds, but pretending not to Took at them.) 
Upon my word, Ma'am, I am no judge of trinkets. 

Mar. they are clumsily set, I Shall give them to 
my cousin. 


COl 
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Sir Loft. (forgetting himself.) Why, Ma'am, do 
you seriously CCI NEON are of a most incom- 
parable water! 

Mar. (archly.) I thought you had not attended 
to them. 

Sir Loft. (tenderly J. It is imposstble in the 
presence of Miss Withrington, to think of any 
thing but the cruelty with which she W 
silence on a heart which adores her. 

Mar. Nay, you entirely mistake me, Sir Loftus; 


| ken ready to hear you with the greatest n | 


nature imaginable. 

Sir Loft. It is a theme, ha on which = 
tongue would too long dwell. 

Mar. O! not at all; I have leisure and a great 
deal of patience too at present; I beg you would 
by no means hurry yourself. 

Sir Loft. (after a pause, looking fookeh Fr" em- 
barrassed.) Few words, perhaps, will better Suit 
the energy of passion. 


Mar. Just as you please, Sir Loftus, if you chuse 


to say it in few words J am very well satisfied. 
( Another pause, Sir Loftus very much embarrassed.) 


Enter Wrrnnixc rox and Hannan: Sir . 
Loftus seems much relieved. 


Sir Loft. FR” ) e be praised they are 
come. 

Mar. (to With I thought you were to have 
brought Mr. Royston with you. 


Mu. He left us at a shop by the way, to in- 
| a 2 | 
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quire the price of turnip seed; but he will be here 


by-and-by, if a hundred other things do not prevent 
him. (Bows to Sir Loftus; then turns to Harwood, 
and Speaks as if he resumed a conversation which had 
just been broken off, whilst Sir Loftus and Mariane 
retire lo the bottom of the stage.) I perfectly agree 
with you, Mr. Harwood. that the study and prepa- 
ration requisite for your profession is not altogether 
a dry treasuring up of facts in the memory, as 
many of your young students conceive : he who 
pleads the cause of man before tellow-men, must 
know what is in the heart of man as well as in the 
book of records; and what study is there in nature 
so noble, so interesting as this? ot 

Har. But the most pleasing an of our task, 
my good Sir, is not the least difficult. Where 
application only is wanting I shall not be left be- 
hind; for J am not without ambition, though the 
younger son of a famlly by no means affluent; 
and I have a widow mother whose hopes of seeing 
me respectable must not be disappointed. I as- 
sure you there is nothing—. © (Listening. 

With. Go on, Mr. Harwod, I haye great: plea- 
sure in hearing you. 

Har. I thought F heard a door move. 

With. It is Agnes in the next room, 1 qare say; 
she is always making a noise. 

Har. In the next room! 

Mill. But you were going to ld me—Have 
the goodness to proceed. | 

Hur. I was going to 9 —1 . think I nid 
wel am sure— _ (Listening again. ) 


tic 


2 "Wn 
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With Poo! there is nobody there. 

Har. Well, I said—1 think I told you-iTii 
faith my good Sir, I will tell you zn I have 
forgot what I meant to say. 

With. No matter, you will remember it again. 


Ha, ha ha! it puts me in mind of a little acci- 
dent which happened to myself when I was in 


Lincoln's Inn. Two or three of us met one even- 
ing, to be cheerful together, and — (I hilot 
Withrington begins his story, Agnes enters softly 
from the adjoining closet, unperceived; but Harwood 
on Seeing her runs eagerly up to her, leaving With- 
rington as/onished, in the middle of his discourse.) 
Har. (to Ag.) Ha! After 80 many false alarms, 
you steal upon us at last like a little thief. FR 
Ag. And I steal something very good from you 
too, if you lose my uncle's story by this interrup- 
tion ; for I know by his face he was telling one. 
Mail. Raillery is not always nnn Miss 
Agnes Withringtoͤn. 1 age 
Ag. Nay, do not be cross with us, Sir. Mr. 
Harwood knew it was too good to be spent upon 
one pair of ears, so he calls in another to eren 
With. Get along, baggage. 10 4 
Ag. So I will uncle; for I Know: that only 
means with you that I should | oo pe up by 


your elbow. | 
With. Well, two or ab of us young fellows | 


were met—did I not 8y— | , | 3 
Ag. At Lincoln's Inn. (Withrington null. 755 
Har. She has named it, Sir. 4256 
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With. I know well enough it was there. And 
if I remember well, George Buckner was one of us, 


(Agnes gives a gentle hem 10 SUPPresS @ cough.) 


Har. (eagerly.) You was 5 going to FR Miss 


Withrington? 


. Ag. No, indeed, I was not. 


With. Well, George Dutkner and two or three 


more of us—We were in a very pleasant humour 
that night—(Agnes making a- «light motion 4 her 
hand to fasten some pin in her dress.) 

Har. (eagerly.) Do you not want wels ? 
(To Agnes.) 

Ag. No, I thank you, I want nothing. 
Mil. (half amused, half peevish.) Nay, 805 
what yah please to one e. for my ur is 
endet. : 

Har. My dear Sir, we are perfectly attentiye. 

Ag. Now, pray, uncle! 

With. (to Ag.) Now pray hold thy tongue. [ 


Fane IT must consult the Court Calendar on 


Royston's account. (Goes 10 a table and takes up 


. red book which he turns over.) 


Ag. (to Har,) How could you dozot to my uncle? 

1 would not have interrupted him ſor the world. 

Har. Ay, chide we well; 1 2 g love to be 
Walen. | 

Ag. Do not invite me toit. I am maid to haye 
a very good gift that way, and you will soon 
have too much of it, I believe. 

Hur. O no! I would come ee e: wb 
chidden ! | 


im. 


We 
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Ag. And take it meekly too? 
Har. Nay, I would have my revenge; I should 


call you scolding Agnes, and little Agnes, and my 


little Agnes. 

As. You forget my dignity, Mr. Harwood, 

Har. Oh! you put all dignity out of counte- 
nance! The, great Mogul himself world, forget | 
his own in your presence. 

Ag. Am J, as the good folks say, 3 a very 
humbling sight? But they are going to the gar- 
den: I am resolved to be one of the party. (As 


She goes to join Sir Loftus and Mariane, who open 


a glass door leading to the garden, Harwood goes 
before, walking backwards, and his face turned to 
her.) You will break your pate presently, if you 


walk with that retrograde step, like a dancing- 


master giving me a lesson. Do you think I $hall 
follow you as if you had the fiddle in your hand ? 
Har. Ah, Miss Withrington ! it is you who 
have got the fiddle, and I who must follow, 
LExkuxr into the garden, 


Re-enter SIR Lorrus from the Garden, looking 
about for his hat. 


: a Loft. O! here it is. 


| Enter Orax. 


Op. What, here alone? 
Sir Loft. She is in the garden, 1 Shall join her 
immediately. 


O. All goes nhl well, I Suppoe ? 
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Sir Loft. Why, I don't know how it is—no- 
body hears us? (Looking round.) I don't know 
how it is, but she does not seem to comprehend 
perfectly in what light I am regarded by the 
world; that is to say, by that part of it which de- 
serves to be called so. 
Op. No! that is strange WY 


Sir Loft. Upon my honour, $he treats me with 


as much careless familiarity as if I were some plain 
neighbour's son in the country. b 

Op. Pon honour this is very strange. 

Sir Loft. Tam not without hopes of succeeding; 
but J will confess to you, I wish she would change 
her manner of behaving to me. On the word of 
a gentleman, it is shocking! Suppose you were to 


give her a hint of the congquence I am honoured 
with in the fashionable circles, that she may just 


have an idea of the respect which is paid by every 
well-bred person—You understand me, Opal ? 


Op. O! perfectly. I shall give her to know | 


| that men like us, my dear friend, are accustomed 
to be looked upon as a class of superiour beings. 


Sir Loft. (not quite Satisfied.) I don't know 


Suppose you were to leave out all mention of 


yourself Tour own merit could not fail to be in- 


ferred. © - 
Op. Well, I shall do so. 
Sir Loft. Let us go to as garden. [Exevxr. 


Enter Miss Esron, pas as 2b enters. 


1 have been all over the town, and Wir, am I at | 
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last quite tired to death. How do you? Looł- 
ing round.) O la! there is nobody here. Mr. 
Opal is gone too. I'll wait till they return. (Takes 
up a book, then looks at herself in the glass, then takes 
up the book agam. Yawning.) "Tis all about the 
imagination, and the understanding, and I don't 
know what] dare say it is good enough to read 
of a Sunday. ( Yawns, and lays it down.) O la! 
I wish they would come ! 


Enter. Rovsrox, and takes Mis Es rox for Miss 


W1ITHRINGTON. 


Keys. Madam, I have the honour to be your 
very humble servant. I hoped to have been here 
sooner, but I have been so overwhelmed with a 


multiplicity of affairs; and you know, Madam, 


when that is the case 

Est. (taking the word out of his mouth.) One 
5 never master of one's time for a moment. I'm 
sure I have been all over the town this morning, 


looking after a hundred things, till my head has 


been put into such a confusion! “ La, Ma' am!“ said 


my milliner, **do take some lavender drops, you loox 


so pale. Why, says I, © I don't much like to take 
them, Mrs. Trollop, they an't always good.” 

© Roys. No more they are, Ma'am, you are very 
hes and if u silly fellow, I know, had taken my 


advice last year, and bought up the crops of la- 


vender he would. have made 


Est. ( takmg the word from him again.) A very 


9 fortune, I dare say. But people never will 
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take advice, which is very foolish in them, to be 
sure. Now I always take— _ 

Roys. Be so good as to hear me, Ma'a 
Eu. Certainly, Sir; for I always say, if they 
give me advice it is for my good, and Why Should 

not I take it? 

Roys. (edging in his word as fast as he can.) 
And the damn'd foolish fellow too! I once saved 
him from being cheated in a horse ; and— 

Est. La! there are such cheats! a friend of 
mine bought a little lap-dog the other day— 

Roys. But the horse, Ma'am, wag— — 
Est. Not worth a guinea, I dare say. Why 
27 had the impudence to palm it on INF, amore 


Both peaking together, "7 


Est. As a pretty little dog, which had been bred 
Roys. It was a good mettled horse, and might 
E. up for a lady of quality, and when she had 
K. have passed as a good purchase at the money, 
E. just made a cushion for it at the foot. of her 
E. but on looking his fore feet * Short, 
and lets her go on.) 
E. own bed, she found it was all over mangy. 
Pm sure I would rather have a plain wholesome 
cat than the prettiest mangy dog in the kingdom. 
Rays. Certainly, Ma' am. And I assure you the 
borse—for says I to the groom— | 


FD Bot Peabing together. | 
Bu. 91 I dare say it was—and who would 
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| Roys. What is the matter with this pastern, 
E. have suspected that a dog bred up on pur- 
R. Thomas? it looks as if it were rubbed Stops 
Short again, and looks at her with astonishment a as 


the goes on talking.) - 
E. pose for a lady of quality, Should be all over 


so? Nasty creature! It had spots upon its back as 


large as my watch. (Taking up her watch.) O la! 
I am half an hour after my time. My mantua- 
maker is waiting for me. Good morning, Sir! 
[ExiT, Iastily. 

Roys. ( hooking after her.) Clack, clack, clack, 


clack! What a devil of a tongue she has got! 


Faith! George shall have her, and I'll een ask the 
place for myself. (Looking out.) But there is 


pany in the _—_ Fll go and join them. 
[Ex1T 70 the garden. 


— 


ACT ; 


SCENE I a WIrTHRINGTON's house, A hus 


laughing without. Enter RoxysToN, in a "ny 
rage. 


8 Roys. Ay, by laugh away, laugh away, Madam! 
you'll weep by-and-by, mayhap. (Pauges and 
listens; laughing still heard,) What an infernal noise 
the jade makes! I wish she had a peck of chaff in 
ber mouth ! I am sure it is wide enough to hold it. 
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Eu- Howie. 1 


Humpl. 1 have been seeking your honour every 
where—Lordy Sir! I have something to tell you. 

Roys. Confound your, tales! don't trouble me 
with a, parcel of nonsense, 

Humpli. (staring at him and hearing the laughing 
without.) For certain, your honour, there's some- 
body in this house merrier than you or I. 

 Roys. Damn you, Sir ! how do you Ao I am 


not merry? Go home, and do what I ordered you 


directly. If chat fellow Jonathan is not in the 
way, Tl. horse-whip him within an inch of his 


life. Begone, I say; why do you stand staring at 


me like a madman? IExkuxx. 


Enter MARIANBE Ls AGNEs, by opposite sides. 


Mar. (holding her sides.) Oh how my poor sides 
ach! I shan't be able to laugh again for a month. 
Ag. You have got rid of one loyer who will 
scarcely attempt you a second time. I have met 
him hurrying through the hall, and muttering to 
himself like a madman. It is not your refusal of 
his son that has so roused him. 
Mar. No, no, he began his courtship in a 
doubtful way, as if he would recommend a gay 
young husband to my eboice; but a sly, compli- 
ment to agreeable men of a middle age, \yought 
bim soon to speak plainly for himself. | 
. But How did you proyoke him 02, i 


th 


lis 
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Mar. T will tell you another time. It is later 
than I thought. (Looking at her watch.) 

As. Don't go yet. How stands it with you 
and a certain E I ann to your 
notice? 

Mar. O! he does not knob whether I am tall 
or short, brown or fair, foolish or sensible, after all 
the pains I have taken with him : he has eyes, ears, 
and understanding, for nobody but you, Agnes, 
and I will attempt him no more. He spoke to 
me once with animation in his countenance, and 
I turned round to listen to him eagerly, but it was 
only to repeat to me something you had just said, 
which, to deal plainly with you, had not much wit 
in it neither. I don't know how it is, he seemed to 
me at first a pleasanter man than he proves to be. 

Ag. Oh! say not so, Mariane ! he ens to 
be most admirable ! | 

Mar. Well, be it so, he cannot prove Matter 
than I wish him to do, and I can make up my list 
without him. I have a love letter from an Irish 
baronet in my pocket, and Opal will declare him- 
self presently.—I thought once he meant only-to 
plead for his friend, but I would not let him off so, 
for I know he is a mercenary creature. I have 
flattered him a little at the expence of Sir Loftus, 


and J hope, ere long, to see him set up for a great 


man upon his on bottom. a 
Ag. So it was only to repeat to your comething 
that I had been saying? 
Mar. Ha | you are thinking of this till. . 


& 
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lieve indeed he sets down every turn of your eye 
in his memory, and acts it all over in secret. 

Ag. Do you think so! give me your hand, my 
dear Mariane, you are a very good cousin to me 
Marks every turn of mine eye! I am not quite 
such an ordinary girl as my uncle says My com- 
plexion is as good as your own Mariane, if it were 
not a little sun-burnt. (Mariane miles.) Yes, 
smile at my vanity as you please, for what makes 
me vain, makes me so good humoured too, that 
I will forgive you. But here comes uncle. ( Slip. 
ping as she goes to meet him.) O! I am light as an 
air-balll ¶ Enter Mr. Withrington.) My dear Sir, how 
long you have been away from us this morning! 1 
rie to see you so pleased and 80 happy. 

- With. (with à very sour face.) You are mis- 


8 young lady, I am not 80 N as you 


think. 

Ag. O no, Sir! you are very 7 good bamoured. 
Int he, Mariane ? | 

Mill. But I say I am in a very bad humour 
Get along with your foolery ! ' +; 
As. Is it really so? Let me look in ee 


uncle? To be sure your brows are a little knit, 


and your eyes a little gloomy, but that is nothing 
to be called bad humour; if I could not contrive 
to look crabbeder than all this comes to, I would 
never pretend to be ill humoured in my life. 
(Mariane and Agnes take him by 1 Landl and 
begin to play with him.) 


Nuß. No, no, young ladies, I an not in 
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mood to be played with. I can't approve of every 
farce you please to play off in my family, nor to 
have my relations affronted, and driven from my 
house for your entertamment. | 

Mar. Indeed, Sir, I treated Royston better than 
he deserved, for he would not let me have time to 
give a civil denial, but ran on planning settle- 
ments and jointures, and a hundred things besides; 
I could just get in my word to stop his career with 


a flat refusal, as he was about to provide for our 


descendants of the third generation. O! if you 
had seen his face then, uncle! 

With. I know very well how you have treated 
him. 

Ag. Don't be angry, Sir. | What does à man 
like Royston care for a refusal ? he is only angry 
that he can't take the law af her for laughing at 
him. | 

With. Let this be as it may, I don't chuse to 
have my house in a perpetual bustle from morn - 
ing till night, with your plots and your pastimes. 
There is no more order nor distinction kept up in 
my house, than if it were a cabin in Kamschatka, 
and common to a whole tribe. I can't set my nose 
in a room of it but I find sdme visitor, or show- 
man, or milliner's apprentice, loitering about: my 
best books are cast upon footsools and window- 
seats, and my library is littered over with work 
bags: dogs, cats, and kittens, take possessiom of 
every chair, and refuse to be disturbed: kitchen 
wenches flaunt up stairs with their new top - knots 
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on to look at themselves in the pier glasses; and | fore 
the very beggar children go hopping about my ruff 
hall, with their half. caten scraps in their hands, as I - # 
though it were the entry to a work-house. Agn 

Ag. (clapping his shoulder gently.) Now dont chou 
be impatient, my dear Sir, and every thing shall 

be put into such excellent order as shall delight I u 
you to behold. And as for the beggar children, if = 
any of them dare but to set their noses within the i a1 
door, II What shall I do with them, Sir! ( Paus tbou 
and looks in his face, which begins 10 relent.) | 4, 
believe we must een give them a little pudding 
_ after all. (Both take his hands and coax him.) W 

With. Come, come, off hands and let me > SI 
down; -I am tired of this. Fs. 

Ag. Les, uncle, and here is one seat, you see, 
with no cat upon it. (Withrington sis down,.and 
Agnes takes a little stool and sits down at his feet, 
curling her nose as She looks up 10 him, * making 
a good humoured face.) 

Mit. Well, it may be pleasant enough, girls, 
but allow me to say all this playing, and laughing, 
and hoidening about is not gentlewomanlike, nay, 
I might say, is not maidenly. A high bred ele- 
gant woman is a creature which man approaches 
with awe and respect; but nobody would think of 
accosting you with such impressions, any more = 
than if you were a aſs of yours! female WW. 17 
tinkers. r NM 

Ag. Don- t4 F yourself about this, Sir, we en 
sball get the men to apy | to 55 and tremble pe: Wer 1] 
2 | 
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nd fore us too, as well as e'er a hoop: petticoat or King 
| ruffles of them all. 

Milli. Tremble 3 you! ha, ha, ha! (7a 
Agnes.) Who would . before thee, das 
thou think ?. 

Ag. No deepicable:x man, erte What think 
you of your favourite, Harwood 2 | 

With. Poo, poo, poo! he is pleased with hon 
s an amusing and good-natured creature, and 
thou thinkest he is in love with thee, forsooth, _ 

Ag. A good-natured creature ! he Shall think 
me a vixen and be pleased with me. 1 515 

With. No, no, not quite so far gone, I believe. 

Ag. I'll bet you two hundred pounds that it is 
v. If I win you shall pay it to Mariane for wed- 
ling trinkets; and if you win you oy build a 
couple of alms-houses. 840 

With. Well, be it so. We shall sse, we e el 


: NK. ' 

ng Mar, Indeed we. dul bee yo low your bet 
uncle. 

1 1 Mar.) Yes, baggage, I a have 

ba your ages against me, 1 * _ ; 


Enter "nahi 4 announces Mr. Opal. aw 
| | QPAL.! To 


Op. (i Mar.) 15055 I have — 
ng Miss Withrington well this morning, (Bows 
litantly to Wi thrington, and de ore $9 10 Agnes, 
ter the manner of ße Loftus. * | | 


R 
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With. Your servant, Sir. | 
Mar. (to Op.) How did you like the ball last 
night? There was a gay, n en com- 
panyůy 
Op. (with ated ee ) Wee 8 Lord 
Saunter, and Lord Poorly, and Sir Loftus, and one 
or two more of us, I did. not dane, a soul in the 
room. 
br Wk: There were some pretty gin there, Mr, 
Opel: 
- *Op. 10 am 10 7 glad to . it, bon honour. | 
did not—(Mumbling.) _ 
With. (aside.) Aﬀected pu 40d 1 can't bear bo 
wok at him. lien 
Mar. (assuming a | gayer air a „ Wittiriagto 
goes out.) You will soon have a new heau to en- 
rich your circle, Mr. Opal, the handsome and at- 
complished Colonel Beaumont. He is just return- 
ed from abroad, and is now quite the fashion at 
eourt. (To Agnes.) Don't you * Mr. Opa 
resembles him? — 
Ag. O! very much indeec. 
Op. (bowmg very graciously.) NEO not re- 


7 semble Sir Loftus py 1 mean in his air and bis 


manner. 
Mar. O! not at al That e . 
his is quite old fashioned now; so unlike the affi 
ble frankness so much admired in the le 
e seen him I presume? | 
8 1 have never had that honour; 
9 6 *% "T3 VAI 


. 


er, stalbing in dumb show ; then Agnes j6 2 
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Mar. Then you will not be displeased at the 


likeness we have traced when you do. 
Op. (relaxing from his dignity, and tighly Pleas- 
at The greatest pleasure of my life, Ma'am, will 


be to resemble what pleases you. (Mariane gives 


Agnes the wink, and she retires to the bottom of the 
Stage.) 

Mar. You flatter me 1 5 

Op. Ah! call it not flattery, . Miss 
Withrington! for now I will have the boldness to 
own to you frankly, J have been, since the first 
moment I beheld you, your most sincere, your 
most passionate admirer. "0M how Three | 
timself) faith I haven 

Mar. Nothing but my. own want of merit can 


make me. doubt of any thing Mr. Opal asserts upon 


bis honour or his faith. (Turning and walking to- 


wards the bottom of the Stage, whilst Opal follows 
dhe 


and they all come forward to the front.) 

Ag. (%o Mar,) How much that turn of bis head 
puts me in mind of the Colonel! 

Mar. So it does, my Agnes. (To Opal.) Pray 
have the.goodness to hold it so for a moment! 


There now, it is just the very thing. (Opal Boldt 
tas head 10 constrained ridiculous posture, and then 
. makes a c 


cited bow.) His very manner of Ac 
ing too] one would swear it was the Colonel! 
Ag. Les, only the Colonel is more e dude, 
more easy in his c 
| Op. O! Ma'am! 1 assure you 1 * former- 
Eb, 'B2 
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nt is my natural mailer t6 be fenititkably 
easy—But I Paget.) e 

. Have never cendtbeended to =>6unſ any 
other than your natural manner, I hope. 

0b. O! Nat at all, 1 detebt fectation; Uthers « 
chin 1 detest & much=But upon my soul 
can't tell how it is, I have been graver of late. 
am, indeed, sometimes thoughtful: Ga 

Mar. © fy upon it! don't be 80 any More. It 
Is quite old fashioned and ridiculous now. (To 
Agne es, winting ut Ber.) Did you see my 1225 
any where about the room; cbusin ? ie 

Op. TI find them. (Obes to Took for 1 

great briskness—Servant annotttces Miss Exton.) 


2 


Op. Pest take her! I stared at her once in a 
mistake, and 8 ode has aged and followed me Ever 


since. 


Eins, Nin Es rox, OE 20 M Mkrikive wh 
| Agnes, and pretending wot to See Opal, though 


ple cannot L's ag; dshatce at lun: WAR: whe 


> a4 


*<. 


Ost. g nysdear creatimss! arab Ace 
I have longed to bee you. Mrs. Thomson kept 
me 80 long this morning, and you know she is an 
mtolerable talker, ¶ Pretending to discover Opal) 
O! how do yon do, Mr. _— „ aa 
not observe you! 


Op. (with a distant hanghty bow. 9 5 Lam obliged 


FR 


_— Ma'am. 19. 
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Eci. I did see your figure, indeed + buy | pigggh 
it ſor Sir Loftus, 

Op. (correeting Himgelf, an alfi a a cheerful 
frank manner.) O Mx'am ! you are very obli gin 
to observe me at all. I believe Prettyman th | 
may be nearly of the same height. ( Looking at lis 
watch.) Lam beyond my appointment, I See. Ex, 
cuse me ; I must hurry away. [ExiT, hastily. 

Est. (looking after hin with marks of disagpoini- 
a} I. am very glad he is gone. He does 89 
haunt me; and star at me, I am quite tired of it. 
The first time I ever saw him, you remember how 


he looked me out of countenance. I was regalyed 


before I came not to take notice of him. 
Mar. 80 you, ow pou Should fing bm here, 
then. 1 1 
Est. O la! one * t 3 of a morning who 
one may meet; as likely him as any body else, 
you know. I really wonder now hat crotchet 


he has taken into hig head about me. Do you 


know, last night, b before twilight, 1 [nga past 
the blind, and SAW him walking vird a 12 PIP 


lebe, under my window. . . 


Mar. Well, what bappened then Fo 

Est. I drew in my head, you may he jt; but 
a little while after, I peeped out again, and, do 
you know, I Saw him s out of the perfumer' 5 
shop, just opposite to my e eine 10m, where oy 


had been all the while. | . 
Mar. Very well, and u 8 happened next ? 


Est. La nothing more. But ws it not ow 


— 
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odd? What should he be doing all due ltime in 


that little paltry shop? The great shop near the 
Circus i is the 1 amy where N 7 RY, gh * 


mery. 


Opal's buying perfumes at a very paltry shop, 
where jen 1 5 see and be seen Þy a 1 Pretty 
lady. 4 A, * I 2 

Eci. (with zer 7 bring 4 bo cok 
"Hin so? Ono! you don't? 


As. To be sure I G04? But 5 _ what i is yer | 


1 
F ? 


Strange.” be 5 
Est. O la! dear Gestüte What! is 1 
Ag. He bought his perfumes there OR you 


came, when there was no such inducement. Is 


not that very odd f (Exton Fs: and looks AA ) 


511 5 5 
Auer Mr. Wi run rom,, i but upon perceiving 
131101 Eston, bows and Felrpats again, 


F Fat, 4 IDLH. 


Es, | (recovering herself. ) Ha! how do muy as, 
Mr. ithrin; ton? I have just seen your 775, 


Lady Fade. Poor dear Soul | she says 


With. I am Sorry, Ma' am, it is not in my power 


at present am in a burry, 1 Wen an * 
ment. Your servant, Ma'am. © [Exir. 
Es. Well, now, this is very odd! Wherever 1 
go, I find all the men Just going out to some/ap- 
pointment. O, I forgot't6 tell you, Mrs. Thom- 
son has put a new border to ber drawing room, 
just like the one ) stairs. "Has | it not a NT blue 


- I ut 10 E 5 
nk ? (Do Maran) on r Ae 


Ag. No, there is abthing very odd in n 


ca: 
kn 
mc 
he! 


at 


"If 


sm 
wit 
hor 
me. 
Fa 
han, 
aga; 
ing 
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Mar. I'm sure I cannot tell, let us go up stairs 


and see. „„ A een. 
SCENE II. 7 
Afr Mr. Ws s House. 2 
HAR WOOP). 4 


Well, ie I am again, yet devil aakink me if I 
can muster up resolution enough to touch the 


knocker! What a fool was I to call twice this 


morning! for with what face can I now visit 
her again ? The old gentleman will look strangely 
at me; the fine heiress her cousin will stare 


at me; nay, the very servants begin already to 


smile with impertinent significance, as I inquire 
with conscious foolishness, if the ladies are at 
home. Then Agnes herself will look so drolly at 
me— Ah! but she will look so pleasantly too !— 
Faith! I'll eien go. (Goes to the door, puts his 
hand up to the knocker, stops short, and turns from it 
again. Pauses.) What a fool am I, to stand think- 
ing about it here. If I were but fairly in the room 
with her, and the first salutation over, I should not 
care if the devil himself made faces at me. Oh no! 
every body is good humoured, every thing is happy 
that is near her! the kitten who plays by her side 
takes hold of her gown unchidden. How plea- 
sant it is to love what is so blessed! I would hate 
the fairest woman on earth if she were not of a 


sweet temper. Come away, come away, every 
* fayours me here, but my own foolish fancies, | 


* 
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(As he goes to the door again, it opens, and eniers 
from the house, . crying, with a — in her 
hand.) 

Bet. O dear me! O Year me 7 

Har. What is the matter with you, my good 
girl? Wt 


abused me 'worser than a heathen. | 

Har. That is hard indeed. 

Bei. Indeed it is, Sir; and all Gor a 9 80 RON 
essence bottle, which was little better than a gen- 
teel kind of a stink at the best, and I am sure I 
did but take out the stopper to smell to it, when it 
came to pieces in my hand like an egg shell. If 
bottles will break, how can I help it ? but la Sir, 
there is no speaking reason to my mistress; she is 

as furious and as ill terhpered as a dragon. 
Hur. Don't distress yourself, Miss Agnes With- 
rington will make nn to N the ene 
of your mistress. 

Bet. She truly ! she is my mistress pere and 
| he has abused me O dear me If it had been 
Miss Witbrington, she would not have said a word 

to me; but Miss Agnes is so cross, and 50 ill 
* there is no living in the house with ber. 

Hur. Girl, you are beside yourself! 5 
Bet. No, Sir, God be praised | 3 
Herself, I believe. Does she tbink Jam going to 
live in her service to be call'd names so, and com- 
pared to a blackamoor too? If I had been waiting 


maid to the queen, she would not bave compared 


Bet. I'm sure it was not muy fault, and she has 


to 
1 
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me to a blackamoor, and will I take such usage 


from her ?—what do I care for her cast gowns! 
Har. Well, but she is liberal to you ? 

Bet. -She liberal! he'll keep every thing that is 
worth keeping to berself, I warrant ; and Lord pity 
those who are bound to live with her! I'll seek 
out a new place for myself, and let the devil, if he 
will, wait upon her next, in the shape of a blacka- 
moor : they will be fit company for one another ; 
and if he gets the better of her at scolding, he is a 
better devil-than I take him for. And I am 8928 
Sir, if you were to see her 

Har. Get along! get along you are too pas- 


| sionate yourself, to be eredited. 


Bet. 1 know what I know, I don't care what no- 
body says, no more 1 do 1 1 know who to com- 
plain „ [Ex1T, gruntJing, 

Har. (alone. 7 What : a malicious toad it is! 1 
dare say now, she has done something very pro- 
voking. I cannot bear these pert chamber-maids, 
the very sight of them is offensive to me. 


— 


| Euer Joxarnan. 


Jon. Good evening to your honour ; can you tell 


me if Mr. Withrington be at home? for as how, 


my master has sent me with a message to him. 


Har. (impattently.) Go to the house and inquire, ] 


know DR about it. (] onathan , goes to the house.) 


Hlar. (alone, after musing some time.) That girl 
has put me ont of all heart though, with bet 
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cursed stories, 
sible! 


* 5 4 
8 k ; 
4 7 * * \ 


Riemer Jowannugs: Fe the "OAT vevatching tus 


* 111 heady and looling behind. ic 014 


* 


Jon. Faith there i is hot work going on amongst 
them ! thank heaven I am out again. 
Har. What do you mean? PO 

Jon. Faith! that little lady, i in that chers house, 
is the best hand at a scold, saving Mary Macmur- 
rock, my wife's mother, that ever my two blessed 
eyes looked upon. Lord, Sir! 1 going nearer him) her 
| tongue goes ting, ting, ting, as Shrill as the] bell of 
any pieman; and then, S ir, (. going 1 nearer him ) her 
two eyes look out of her head, as though they 
were a couple of glow-worms ; ; and then, Sir, yy 
he, he! . Laughing and going close wp to him 7. She 
claps her little hands so, as | 

1 Shut your fool's s, mouth and be ed to 


you ! Y Kicks Jonathan N the Stage in 4. violent Pas- ö 


7. 
sion; then leans his back to a tree, and Seems thought- 
ful ph Some time and very 288 a 2 4 


e Aenne from the house, with a num look on 
: : . her face. | | 


wy 'So you are «til loitering here, Harwood ? 
vou have been very much amused I suppose, with 
the conversation of chose {ner Wins you have 
talked with. 5 5 

Hur. No, not mids ales; Madam, though 


No, no, it cannot weten ee 


15 


Wn 
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somewhat astonished; I own ; 9 much moan d 
indeed, to give it any credit. 

Ag. O! it is true though; I have been very 
cross with the girl, and very cross with every 
body; and if you don't clear up that dismal face of 
yours, I shall be cross with you too: what could 
possess you to stay so long under the chesnut- tree 
a little while ago, always appearing as if you were 
coming to the 2 108 and aeg 0 Wer 


again? 
Har. ( . ) And i is it possible, you were . 
looking at me, and observing my. motions 2, [rus 


Ag. Indeed I was just going to open my vide | 
and beckon to you, when that creature broke my 
phial of sweet ESSENCE, and put me quite out of 
temper. 

Har. Hang the stupid Jade ! I could 

Ag. So you are angry too? O! well done! we 
are fit company for one another, come along with 
me, come, come! ( impatiently. As She turns to go, 
something catches hold of her gown.) What is this? 
confounded thing! (Pulls 1 her June ma . | 
Sion, and tears it.) 0 20 

Har. (aside.) Witch that FE is | ad Should be 
beaten for her humours. I will not go with her. 

Ag. (looking behind.) 80 you won't go in with 
me? good evening to you then; we did want 4 
fourth person to make up a party with us, but since 
you don't like, it we shall send to Sir Loftus, ar 1 
Opal, or Sir Ulock Oh Grady, or some other Tor 
creature ;, 1 dare Sa Sir Loftus will come. 


* 
wy 
rs n 


* 


| will [Ph the best company in the world. Come 


Ge ee . wares _ THI TRIS HOP.” r —— ̃ 2 ERS he, 


will do; do 0 Yak I TRI: a, | third ito offer 
mer.” {FIR 
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Har. (half aside.) Cured Coxeomb ! If he sets 

his snout within the door, I'Il pistol him. 
Ag." (overheaig him.) Ha! well said! you 


along, come along! (He follows her half unwillingly,) 
hy don't you offer your arm here? don't you see 
how rough it is ? He offers his arm.) Poo, not that 
arm gers her the other. N 1 not s e 
en tother side of me. ad), 01 7 
Hur. What a humoursome creature you fot: I 


have offer d you two arms, and neither of them 


Ag. Lou are a pte 0 or you would have 
Half dozen at my gerviee.” 
\ [Pxeoxr; into » the 4 


SCENE 1-—Harwoov's Lodgings. He is dis- 7 
covered walking alot with an irregular disfurbed 1 7 
Step, lis hair and dress all neglected and in disorder; 1 
e comes forward do the front of the s/age. 1 

[ 


Hur. I bave neither had peace nor sleep since I Th 
beheld her; OY that I had never known her! or 850 
Known her only such as my first fond fancy con- = 
Eived'ber!—I would my friend were come, I will i fu, 
open my heart to him: 10 perhaps 1 will speak com- | + 
fort to me, for surely that temper must be violent 1 fe 


indced, Which generous affection cannot subdue; 
1 


* 


Thomas. Harwood ie, down by a small writing- 
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and she must be extravagant beyond alt bounds of 
nature, who would ruin the fond husband who 
toils for her. No, no, nature makes not such but 
when she sets her scowling mark upon their fore- 
head to warn us from our ruin. ¶ Pauses, walks up 
and gown, then comes forward again nsipid con- 
stitutional good nature is a tiresome thing: passion 
subdued by reason is worth a score of i. and pas- 
sion subdued by love - ! that were better still! 
yesterday, as I enter'd her door, I heard her name 
me to her cousin, with so much gentle soſtness in 
her voice, I blest her as she spoke. Ah! if this 
were so, all might still be well; who would not 
struggle with the world for such a creature as 
this ?—Ay, and I must struggle !—O! chat this 
head of mine would give over thinking but for 
one half hour! 0 Rigs the bell. wa P90 


Enter Tnoxas. . „ 


What brings you here, Themas? 
Thom." Your bell rang, Sir. 2 
Har. Well, well, I did want ometbiog, but 1 
have forgot it. Bring me a glass of water. (ExIr 


table, and rests his head upon nis hand. Re-enter 
Thomas, with the water. ) Lou have made Rood 
duct. Thomas. 4 

"Thom. I did rote, Pr bene, Sit, lex you 
abould be impatient with ne. 

Har. Jam sometimes impatient with you, W 


1 fear. indeed 1 * bor” too often 0 of late; 
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but you must not mind it Thomas, 1 mean you 
no unkindness. 


Thom. Lord love you, Sir! I know that. very well! 
a young gentleman who takes an old man into his 


* service, because other gentlemen do not think 


him quick enough, nor smart enough for them, as 
vour henour has taken me, can never mean to show 
him any unkindness, I know it well enough; I 
am only uneasy because I far you are not 50 well 


of late. 
Har. I bock y you, Thomas, Iam not very well— 


| Tin not ill neither; I shall be better, ¶ Pauses.) ! 


think I have heard you say, 4 were a goudier' in 
your youth? nf | | 

Thom. Yes, Sir. * 

Har. And you had a wife too, a woman of fiery 
wee, to bear about your knapsack ? 

Thom. Yes, Sir, my little stout spirity Jane; she 
had a devil of a temper, to be sure. 

Har. Yet you loved her notwithstanding ? 

Thom. Yes, to be sure I did, as it Were, bear 


her some kindness. 


Har. I'll be sworn you. did end you would 
have been very sorry to have parted with her. 

Tom. Why death parts the best of friends, Sit; 
we lived but four years together. 

Har. And so your little spirity Jane was taken 
so soon away from you? Give me thy hand, my 
good Thomas. < Takes his hand and presses it.) 

Thom. (perceiving tears in his eyes.) Lord, Sir! 
Wan be so distress'd about it ; ; she did die, to be 


$97 


ery 


she 


ear 
uld 
Ir; 


ken 
my 
7 

Sir! 
3 be 


did make a kind of whimpering at the first, I was 
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sure; but truly, between you and I, although I 


not ill pleased afterwards to be rid of her; for, 
truly, Sir, a man who has got an ill tempered 
wife, has but a dog's life of it at the best.— Will 
you have your glass of water, Sir ? 
Har. (looking at him with dissatisfaction.) No, 
no, take it away; I have told you a hundred times 
not to bring me that chalky water from the court- 
meſs (Turns away from him.) FCC 


Enter Colonel e Ras makes Signs 10 
Thomas, and he goes out. 


Har. My dear Colonel, this is kind ! am 
very glad to see you. 
Col. It is so seldom that a young fellow has any 
inclination for the company of an old man, that 
I should feel myself vain of the summons you have 
sent me, were I not afraid, from this dishabille, ax 
dear Harwood, that you are indisposcd. 
Har. You are very good; I am not indisposed. 
1 have indeed been anxious—1 rested indifferently 
last night—I hope I see you well. 97. | 
Col. Very well, as you may guess from the 
qpecd I have made in coming to you.. These legs 
do not always carry me so fast; but you have 
something particular to say to me, oY 
Har. I am very sensible of your friendship.— 


Pray, Colonel, be seated.—(They sit donna long 
pause. Colonel Hardy, {ke one expecting to hear 


Something ; Harwood, like one who knows not how 
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to Begin.) There are moments in a man's: life, 
Colonel Hardy, when the advice of a friend is of 


the greatest value; particularly one, who has also 
been bis father's friend. 


Col. My heart very warmly claims both those 
ie to you, Harwood ; and'I shall be happy 
to advise you as well as I am able. 

Har. (after another pause.) I am about to 
commence a laborious profession —The mind is 
naturally anxious. Pauses.) | 

Col. But you are too capable of exercising well 
that profession, to suffer much uneasiness. - 

Hur. Many a man with talents superiour to 
mine has sunk beneath the burden. 

Col. And many a man, with talents vastly in- 
feriour to yours, has borne it up with credit, 

Har. Ah! what avails the head with an es- 
tranged heart? 

Col. You are disgusted then with your pro- 
83 and have, perhaps, conceived more fa- 


vourably of mine? I am sorry for it: I hoped to 


8ce you make a figure at the bar; and ou mother 


has long set her heart upon it. 


Hur. (with energy.) O, no! she must not! 
che Shall not be disappointed Pardon me, my 
_— have gone somewhat wide of my 

ning.—I meant to have consulted you in re- 


| gard to other difficulties— _ , 
Col. And pardon me likewise bt zenten 
vou; but it appears to me, that an unſearned 


: - 
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soldier is not a person to be consulted in these 
matters. 

Har. It was not, altogether, of these matters 
I meant to speak — But, * we had better 
put it off for the present. 

Col. No, no! 4 

Har. Perhaps we had better walk out a little 
way : we may talk with less restraint as we go. 

Col. No, no, there are a thousand impertient 
people about. Sit down again, and let me hear 
every thing you wish to say. 

Har. ( pausmg, hesitating, and much embraced, ) 
There are certain attachments in which a man's 
heart may be so deeply interested—T would say so 
very—or rather I should say 80 I" engaged, 
that—(hesitates and pauses.) 

Col. QO, here it is! I understand it now. But 
pray don't be so foolish about it, Harwotd't You 
are in love ? 

Har. (appearmg relieved. ) I thank your quick- 
ness, my dear Colonel, I fear it is Somewhat 50 
with me. . 

Col. And whence your FRE ; Not from the 
lady” s cruelty ? h 

Har. No, there is 4 bar in my way, 
which does, perhaps, ©& too much depress my hopgy;y 
of happiness. 

Col. You have not been prodent enou gh to fall 
in love with an heiress ? 

Har. No, my dear Sir, I have not. 

Col. That is a great _— to be sure, Har- 
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wood; yet many a man has not advanced the less 
rapidly in his proſession, for having had a portion- 
less wife to 1 the world. with. It is a spur to 


industry. 


Hur. * pleased at him JN Such sentiments 


are what I expected from Colonel Hardy ; and, 


were it not for female failings, there would be 
little risk in following them.-—-I don't know how 
to express it I am perhaps too delicate in these 
matters We. ought not to e a faultless 
woman. 


Col. No, surely; ; 3 if such a woman were 


to be ſound, she would be no fit companion for us. 

Hur. (getting up, and pressing the Colonels hand 
8 his.) My. dearest friend ! your liberality 
and candour delight me !—I do indeed believe 
that many a man bas lived very happily with a 
woman far from deing faultless ! and, after all, 


where is the great injury he sustains, if she should 


be a little violent and unreasonable? 

Col. (sarling up from his seat.) Nay, heaven 
Jolbnd us from a violent woman ; for that is the 
devil bimself.— Seeing ene countenuancè 
change) What is the matter with you, Harwood? 
3 7 ill-temiper'd, I hope? : 

Har. (besitating.)  Not—not ba y 80— 
She is of a very quick and lively disposition, and 


s apt tb be too hasty and unguarded in ber emo- 


tions —I do not, EY make 1 com- 
pletely understood. 10. 
Cl. 04 oY underaand your n 1 bare 
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dien ladies of this lively disposition, very hast) 
and unguarded too in their demands upon a man's 
pocket as well as his patience; but she may be of 
a pradent and economical turn. Is it 50 Far- 
wood 2. | n 2104 3 
Har. (throwing himself into a aa very much. 
distress d.) ] do not say it is, Colonel. 

Col. (putting his hand kindly upon his shoulder.) 
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5 I am sorry to distress you so much, my dear friend, | | 

ö yet it must be so. I see how it is with you: par- | 
don the freedom of friendship, but indeed an ex- | 

8 pensive and violent temper d woman is not to be 

- thought of: he who marries such a one forfeits 

d all peace and happiness. Pluck up some noble 

y courage, and renounce this unfortunate con- 

e nexion. e —— — 

a Har. (starting up.) Renounce it, Colonel 

l, Hardy: Is it from you I receive so hard, so un- 

d WF feeling a request, who have suffered so much 


yourself from the remembrance of an early at- 
tachment ? I thought to have been pitied by you. 

Col. I was early chagrined with the want of 
promotion, and disappointed in my schemes of 
ambition, which gave my countenance sometbing 
of a melancholy cast, I believe, and the ladies 
have been kind enough to attribute it to the effects 
of hopeless love; but how could you be such a 
mary; my dear Harwood ? | 

Har. I am sorry, Sir, we have understood one 
another so imperfectly. 1 


ave Col. Nay, nay, my young friend, do not carry 
82 
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yourself s0 distantly with me. You have sought 

a love-worn companion, and you have found a 
loin spoken friend. I am sorry to give you 
pain; deal more openly with me: when I know 
| who this bewitching creature is, I shall, perhaps, 
judge more favourably of your passion. 

Har. It is Miss Agnes Withrington. | 
Col. Cousin to Miss Withrington the heiress ? 
Hur. Yes it is -e. What have I said to amaze 

you ? | 


Col. You amaze me, indeed !—That little— N 
forgive me if I were almost to say, —plain looking 
girl! Friendship would sympathize in your feel- 
ings; but, pardon me, Harwood, you have lost 
your wits. FT 
„ 1 believe I have Colonel, which must P. 
plead my pardon, likewise, for expecting this 

friendship from you. 

Col. Lou distress me. 

Har. I distress myself still more, by suffering Pg 
so long the pain of this conversation. th 
Col. Let us end it, then, as soon as you please. 18 
When you are in a humour to listen to reason, [ Nd 


shall be happy to have the honour of seeing you. 
Har. When I am in that humour, Sir, I will l 
not balk it so much as to intrude upon your 
time. | 155 | | | 
Col. Let me see you, then, when you are not 
in that humour, and I shall more frequently have 
the pleasure of your company. (Both bow coldly. 

Exir, Colonel TOY: ) 


1 
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Har. (alone.) What a fool was I to send for 
this man !—A little plain looking girl! What do 
the people mean? They will drive me mad 
amongst them. Why does not the little witch 
wear high heels to her shoes, and stick a plume 
of feathers in her cap: ? Oh! tbey will drive me 
distracted ! | . [Err 


SCENE II. 


Mr. WIIHRINGTOxN's house. AUNS discovered 
embroidering at a small table, Harwood Standing 
by her, and hanging fondly over her as she works. 


Har. How pretty it is! Now you put a little 
purple on the fide of the flower. . 
Ag. Yes, a very little shade. | 

Har. And now alittle brown pou that. 

Ag. Even so. 

Har. And thus you work up and down, with 
that tiny needle of yours, till the whole flower is 
completed. ( Pauses, still looking at her working.) 
Why, Agnes, you little witch! 22880 e OY that 
leaf wrong. 

Ag. You may pick it out then, and do it better 
for me. I'm sure you have been idle enough all 
the morning, it is time you were W about 
something. 

Har. And 60 1 will. (sitting 2 hy 5 her, and 
taking hold of the work.) 

. covering the 9 8 with her hand ) Q ! 
no, no! 
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Har. Take away that little perverse hand, and 


let me begin. (Putting his hand upon hers.) | 
Ag. What a good for nothing creature you are ! 


you can do nothing yourself, and you will suffer 


no body else to do any thing. I should have had 
the whole pattern finished before now, if you had 


not loitered over my chair so long. 


Har. So you can't work when I look over you ! 
Then I have some influence upon you ? O you 


sly girl! you are caught in your own words at 
—_ | 


Ag. Indeed, Harwood, T wish you would go 


home again to your law-books and your precedent 


hunting; you have mispent a great dea! of time 
here already, 
Har. Is it not better to be with you in reality 


than only in imagination? Ah! Agnes! you little 


know what my home studies are. — Law, said 
you ! how can I think of law, when your coun- 
tenance looks upon me from every black lettered 
page that I turn? When your figure fills the 
empty seat by my side, and your voice speaks to 
me in the very mid-day stillness of my chamber ? 


| Ab! my sweet Agnes | you will not believe what 


a foolish fellow I have been, since I first saw you. 


Ag. Nay, Harwood, I am not at all incredulous 
of the fact; it is N the cause of it which 5 


doubt. 2 


Har. Saucy girl! I must WE be revenged 


upon yqu for all this. 


Ag. I am tired of this work. (Getting, up. 9 


— Ss 


— 
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Har. O! do not give over.—Let me do some- 
thing for you—Let me thread your needle for 
you can thread one most nobly. | 

Ag. There then. (Gives him à needle and all F 

Har. (pretending to scratch her hand with it.) So 


ought you to be punished. {Threads it awkwardly. ) 


Ag. Ay, nobly done, indeed! but 1 shall work 
no more to day. 

Har. You must work up my WY 

Ag. T am to work a fool's cap in the corner by- 
and- by, I shall keep your needleful for that. I 
am going to walk in the garden. © (72 

Har. And so am I. GO] | 

As. You are? 125d FA bes 

Har. Yes, I am. Go 2 you will, ain 
to the garden or the field, the city or the desert, 
by sea or by land, I must e'en go too. I will 
never be where you are not, but when to. as 
where you are is impossible. | 

Ag. O! there will be no getting rid of 8 at 
er rate, unless some witch will have pity upon 
me, and carry me up in the air upon her . 
Sie., £4 
Har. There, I will not ** to follow you; 
but as long as you remain upen the earth, Agnes, 


hang me !-if I can find i in * heart to budge an 


inch from your side. 
Ag. You are a madman 
Har. You are a sorceress 
Ag. You are an idler ! 
Har. You are a little moase ! 
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Ag. Come, come, get your hat then, and let 


us go. (Aside, while he goes to the bottom of the 
Stage for his hat.) Bless me] I have forgot to be 
ill-humour'd all this tim. [Exrr, hastily. 
Har. (coming forward.) Gone for her shawl, 
I suppose. How delightful she is! how pleasant 
every change of her countenance! How happy 
must his life be, spent even in cares and toil, 


whose leisure hours are cu d with such a crea- 


ture as this ! 

Ag. (without in an angry | woice.) Don't tel! 
me so; I know very well how it is, and you shall 
smart for it too, you lazy, careless, impudent 
fellow! And, besides all this, how dare Fouls use 
my kitten so? 

Har. (who listened with a nf face.) Well, 
now, but this is humanity : she will not have a 
creature ill used.—I wish she would speak more 

80 though. | 


Ag. (entering.) Troublesome, provokin g, care- 


nom fellow! 

Har. It is very * in bim to use the 
june kitten ill. 

Ag. So it is; but it is more e provoking Still to 


mislay my clogs, as he does. 


Enter 8 with clogs. 


Ser. Here they are, Madam. 
Ag. Bring them here I say; (looks at an.) 
These are Miss Witbrington' s clogs, you block- 
head! (Throws them 10 the other side of the siage in 


WF 
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4 passion.) J must go without them, I find. (To 
Harwood.) What are you musing about? If 
you don't chuse to go with me, good morning. 
Har. (sighing deeply.) Ah, Agnes! you know 
too well that I cannot stay behind you. [ExeuxT. 


SCENE III. 


Miss W1THRINGTON'S Dressing- room. Enter Ma- 
RIANE, who turns back again towards the door, 
and calls to AGngs without. 


Mar. Agnes, cousin Agnes! where are you going? 

Ag. (without.) J am returning to Miss Eston, 
whom [I have left in the parlour, talking to the dog. 

Mar. Well, let her talk to the dog a little 
longer, and let me talk to you. 


Enter AGNES. 


I have set Betty to watch at the higher windows 
to give notice of Sir Loftus's approach, that we 
may put ourselves in order to receive him; for I 
am resolved to have one bout more with him, and 
discharge him for good: I am quite tired of him 
now. 

Ag. Do you expect bim? 

Mar. I am pretty sure he will come about this 
time, and I must be prepared for him. I have a 
good mind to tell him at once, I despise him, 
and that will be a plain easy way of An the 
business. 

Ag. No, no, my sweet Mariane! we must send 
bim off with eclat. You have played your part 
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very well hitherto ; keep it up but for the last time, 
and let Eston and I go into the closet and enjoy it. 
Mar. Well TO" do 80 2 U shall please ow for 
this once. 
- Enter Br 8 ix latte: 


Bet. (io Mar.) Sir Loftus is just coming up the 
side path, Madam, and be'll be at the door im- 
mediately. 

Ag. IIl run and bring Eston directly. [ ExtT, 

Mar. (looking at the door, of the closet.) Yes, it 
is s very thin ; they will bear well, and see through 


| the key hole. 


Re- enter Acxes with Mise Rerbr, in a grea 
hurry. 7s E424 


Es, La! I have torn my gown in my haste. 

Ag. Come along, come along! 5 

Est. It is not so bad a tear though as ; Mrs, 
Thomson got the— — 

Ag. Come, come, we must not stay here. 
| (Puhes Eston into the closet, and follows. Mariane 
and Betty place à table with books and a chair, near 
the front of the stage. 

Est. (looking from the closet.) La Mariane, 
how long to hear you and him begin. I shall be 
£0 delighted ! 
Mar. For heaven sake shut the door! he will 
be Xbere immediately. (Shuts the door por her, 
and continues to get the room in order.) 
| Est. (loo king out again.) La] Mariane, do you 
Eno how many yards of point Lady A has 
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got round her new (Agnes from behind, claps her 


hand on Eston's mouth, and draws her into the 
closet.—Mariane sets herself by thetable, pretending 


/o read, Exit Betty, and enter Sir LoeTus, 4 


Servant announcing him.) 


Sir Loft, You are very «tudious this n 
Miss Withrington. 

Mar. (carelessly.) Ha how do yo do? 

Sir Loft. You have been well amus'd, I hope ? 


Mar. So, so. I must put in a mark here, and 


not lose my place. (Looking on the table.) There 


1s no paper O, there is some on the other table: 
pray do fetch it me! ¶ Pointing to a table at the 
bottom of the stage. I am very lazy. (Sits down again 


indolently.) 
Sir Loft. (felching the paper, and precenting 11 
with a condescending yet self-important air.) I have 


the honour to obey you, Ma'am. 


Mar. I thank you; you are a very 3 
creature; I am sure. 


Sir Loft. (drawing himself up proudl ly, v f im- 


mediately correcting himself.) I am always happy to 


serve Miss Withrington. 
Mar. O! I know very well the obliging turn of 


your disposition. ¶ Tosses her arm upon the table 


and throws down a book.) I am very stupid this 
morning. (Sir Loftus picks up the book, and gives 
it to her rather sulkily; and he in receiving it drops 
an ivory ball under the table.) Bless me! what is 
the matter with all these things ? pray lift it for 
me, good Sir Loftus! I believe you must creep 
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under the table for it though. (He sioops under 
the table with a very bad grace, and she slyly gives 
it a touch with her foot, which makes it run to the 
other side of the Stage.) Nay, you must go farther 


off for it now. I am very troubelsome. 


Sir Loft. (goes after it rather umwillingly, and 


| Presenting it to her with still à worse grace.) Ma- 


dam, this is more honour than [—(mmbiing. J 


Mar. O, no! Sir Loftus, it is only you that are 
too good. (Lolling carelessly in her chair.) It is 


so comfortable to have such a good creature by 


one! your fine fashionable men are admired to be 


sure, but I don't know how, I feel always restrain- 
ed in their company. With a good obliging crea- 
ture like you now, I can be quite at my ease; [ 
can just desire you to do any thing. 


Sir Loft. Upon my honour, Madam, you flatter 
me very much indeed. Upon my honour, I must 
say, I am rather at a loss to conceive how I have 


merited these commendations. 

Mar. O! Sir Loſtus, you are too huinble, too 
diffident of yourself. I know very well the oblig- 
ing turn of your disposition to every body. 


Sir Loft. (aside.) Damn it! is she an idiot? 


(aloud.) Your good opinion, Madam, does me a 


great deal of honour, but I assure you, Ma'am, it 
is more than I deserve. I have great pleasure in 
serving Miss Withrington ;—to be at the service 
of every body is an extent of benevolence I by no 
means pretend to. 

Mar. Now why are you so diffident, Sir Loftus ? 
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Did not old Mrs. Mumblecake tell me the other 
day, how you ran nine times to the apothecary's 
to fetch green salve to rub her monkey's tail ? 

Sir Loft. She told you a damn'd he then ! 
(Biting his lip, and walking up and down with hasty 
strides.) Damn it! this is beyond all bearing! I 
run nine times to the apothecary's to fetch green 
salve for her monkey's tail! If the cursed hag says 
so again I'll bury her alive ! 

Mar. Nay, don't be angry about it. I'm sure 
I thought it very good in you, and I said so to 
every body. 

Sir Loftus. You have been As enough to 


tell it to all the world too ? 


Mar. And why * not I have the pleasure 
of praising you ? 

Sir Loft. Hell and the devil! (Turning on his 
heel, and striding up and down, and muttering as he 
goes, whilst sie sits carelessly with her arms crossed.) 

Mar. My good Sir Loftus, you will tire your 
self. Had you not better be seatel? 

Sir Loft. (endeavouring to compose himself.) The 


influence you have over me, Ma'am, gets the bet- 


ter of eyery thing. I would not have you mistake 
my character, however; if love engages me in 
your service you ought to so receive it. I have 
been lest profuse of these attentions to women of 
the very first rank and fashion; I might therefore 
have hoped that you would lend a more ſavourable 
ear to my passion. 5 Le] 
Mar. Indeed you wrong 7 me. You 4 know 


— . —— ——_ 
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how favourably my ear may be disposed: sit down 
here and tell me all about it. (Sir Loftus revolts 
again at her Kann, but 5 8 his Pe and sils 
down by her.) | 

Sr Loft. Permit me to say, es, that it is 


time we should come to an explanation of each 


other's sentiments. 

Mar. Whenever you please, Sir. 

Sir Loft. (bowing. J hope then, I may be al- 
lowed to presume, that my particular attentions to 
you, pardon me, Ma'am, have not been altogether 
disagreeable to you. 

- Mar. O! not at all, Sir Loſtus. pl 
Sir Loft. (bowimg again.) I will presume then 


still farther, Ma'am, and declare to you, that from 


the very day which gave birth to my passion, I 
have not ceased to think of mow with the most ar- 
dent tenderness. 

Mar. La! Sir Loftus, was it not of a Wednes 


day? 


very accurate: it might be e e or Friday, 
or any day. 


Mar. Of a Friday, do you think? it runs strangely 
in my head that we saw one another first of a 


Wednesday. | 
Sir Loft, (very "_ at * I say, Ma- am, the 
day which gave birth to my love 


Mar. O! very true ! you might see me first of | 


a Wednesday, and yet not fall in love with me till 


the Friday. (Sir Loftus staris up in a Passion, and 


Sir Loft. (fretted. ) Upon my word I am not so 
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etrides up and dun. Mariane rising from her seat 
carelessly.) 1 wonder where William has put the 
nuts I bought for Miss Eston's Squirrel. I think 
I hear a mouse in the cupboard. (Goes 10 the Bot- 
| tom of the room, and opens a small cupboard in the 
wall, «whilst Sir Loftus comes forward to the front.) 
Sir Loft. (aside.) Damn her freaks! I wish the 
devil had the wooing of her! (Pauses.) I must 
not lose her for a trifle though ; but when she is 
once secured, I'll be revenged ! TI vex her! Pl! 
drive the spirit out of her! (Aloud, as she comes 
forward from the cupboard. ) My passion for you, 
Miss Withrington, is too generous and disinter- 
ested to merit this indifference. 
Mar. I'm glad they have not eat the nuts 
og 
Sir Loft aside.) Curse her and her nuts! Fl 
tame her! (aloud.) My sentiments for you, Ma'am, 
are of so delicate and tender a nature, they do in- 
deed deserve your indulgence. Tell me then, 
can the most disinterested, the most fervent love, 
make any impression on your heart? I can no 
longer exist in this state of anxiety ! at your feet 
let me implore you Seenis about to Fneel, but 
rather unwillingly, as if he wished to be prevented.) 
Mar. Pray, Sir Loftus, don't kneel there ! my * 
maid has spilt oil on the floor. 
Sir Loft. Since you will not permit me to have 
the pleasure of kneeling at 
Mar. Nay, I will not Any you of the OY 
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sure—There is no oil spilt here. (Pointing to @ 


| part of the floor very near the closet door.) 


Sir Loft. I see it would be disagreeable to you. 
Mar. I see very well yours are not inclined to 


condescend so far. 


Sir Loft. (kneeling directly. ) Believe me, Madam, 
the pride, the pleasure of my life, is to be devoted 
to the most adorable—(Mariane gives a signiſicani 
cough, and Agnes and Eston hurst from the closet: 


tie door opening on tlie outside, comes against Sir 


Loftus as he kneels, and lays him . on 


the floor.) | 
Ag. Est. and Mar. (speakmg' together.) O Sir 
Loftus ! poor Sir Loftus! (All coming about him, 


pretending io assist him to get up, but in reality 


hindering him.) 
Sir Loft. Damn their bawling! they will brig 


the whole family here! 


Euler Mr. Kan Sd OrAL: Sir Loftus, 
mad with rage, makes a desperate effort, and gets 
upon his legs. Opal stands laughing at him willi 
out any ceremony, whilst he bites his bps, and 
draws himself up haughtily. | 


Mar. (ts Sir Loft.) I'm afraid you have burt 
yourself ? 


Sir Loft. (shortly.) No, Ma'am. | 
Ag. Hav'nt you wbb the akin wat your es 


Sir Loftus ? 


"Sir oy No, Ma am. 


- 
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Est. Nor of your toes, Sir Loftus ? | 

Sir Loft. No, Ma'am. 

Ag. I am sure he has hurt his poor dear nose, 
but he is ashamed to own it. 

Sir Loft. Neither toes nor nose! Devil take it ! 

With. Get along, girls, and don't torment this 
poor man any longer. I am afraid, Sir Loftus, 
the young gipsies have been making a fool of you. 

Sir Loft. Sir, it is neither in your power nor 
their's to make a fool of me. 

Op. Ha, ha, ha, ha! *Faith Prettyman you must 
forgive me ! ha, ha, ha, ha! I never thought in 
my life to have caught you at such low - prostra- 
tions. But don't be so angry, man ! though you 


do make a confounded silly figure, it must be con- 


ſessed. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Left. (io Op.) Sir, your impertinence and 
yourself are equally contemptible: and I desire 
you would no longer take the trouble of intruding 
yourself into my company, nor of affronting me, 
as you have hitherto done, with your awkward imi- 
tation of my figure and address. 

Op. What the devil do you mean? I imitate 
your figure and address! I scorn to—I will not 
deny that I may have insensibly acquired a little 
of them both, for—for—(Hestating.) 


Ag. For he has observed people laughing at him 
of late. 


Sir Loft, (turning on bis heel, ) He is beneath 


My resentment. 


Mar, Be not so angry, good 8 Sir Loftus! let us 
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end this business for the present, and when I am 
at leisure to hear the remainder of your declara- 
tions, which have been so unfortunately i interrupt. 
ed, I'll send and let you know. 

Sir Loft. No, faith, Madam! you have heard 
the last words I shall ever say to you upon the sub- 
ject. A large fortune may make amends for an 
ordinary person, Madam, but not for vulgarity and 
impertinence. Good morning! (As he is going, 
enter Servant.) 

Ser. Lord Saunter and Colonel hee are 
coming up stairs, to see how Sir Loftus Prettyman 
does after his fall. 

Sir Loft. Hell and damnation ! ru go out by 
the other door. 

Mar. That door 1 is locked ! you can t t go that 
* 

Sir Loft. I'll burst it open then. (Runs to the 
door: they all get about him to prevent hm, 

Sir Loftus struggling.) What is there no get- 
ting out from this den of devils? (Breaks fron 
them, and Ex1T, leaving them laughing provernyy 
behind him.) 

itz. Chaling his head.) This 1s too bad, this 
is too bad, young ladies! I am ashamed to have 
all this rioting and absurdity going on in my house. 
Ag. Come away, uncle, and see him go down the 
back walk, from the parlour windows. I'll warrant 
you he'll stride it away most nobly. (Withring⸗ 


ton follows, lache up lis shoulders. 12 
I[Exxrxr. 
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; Eon 


t- SCENE I.—Mr. Wien 8 . Mr. 
W1THRINGTON discovered sealed by a table. 


Iii. Who waits there? (Enter SERVANT.) Tell 
Miss Agnes Withrington I wish to see her. [Exit 
Servant.) What an absurd fellow this Harwood is, 
to be so completely bewitched with such a girl as 
Agnes! If she were like the women I remember, 
there would indeed be some — (Agnes entering 
ofily behind him, gives him a tap on the Shoulder.) 

Ag. Well, uncle, what are you grumbling 
about? Have you lost your ls Harwood has 
just left you, I hear. 3 

Wh. I believe you may buy those trinkum 
trankum - ornaments tor ' Mariane whenever you 
please. 

Ag. Pray look not so ungraciously upon the 
matter! But you can t forgive him, I suppose, for 
being such a ninny as to fall in love with a little 
ordinary girl, eh? 

Mil. And so he is a ninny, ea; a fool, and a 
very silly fellow. 

As. Do tell me what he has been saying to 
you, 

With. Why, he confesses thou art t ill -tempered, 
that thou art freakish, that thou art extravagant ; 
and that of all the friends he has Spoken with upon 
the subject, there is not one who will allow thee 
a7, beauty enough to make a good-looking pot-girl. 
T0 
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As. Did he say so? | 

With. Why, something nearly equivalent to it, 
Agnes. Yet, .notwithstanding all this, there is 
something about thee, so unaccountably delightful 
to him, that, poor as thou art, he will give up the 


fair hopes of opulence, and the pleasures of free- 


dom, to watch for thee, drudge for thee, pinch 
himself for thee, if thou wilt have the condescen- 
sion, in return, to plague and torment him for 
life. 

Ag. Foolish noni indeed! yet Waben bless 
kin for it!! What a fortunate woman am I! I 
sought a disinterested lover, and J have found a 


most wonderful one. 
With. I dare say you think yourself very forty- 


nate. 


As. And don't you, likewise, my good Sir? but 
Fou seem displeased at it. | 
itz. You guess rightly enough: I must speak 
without disguise, Agnes, I am not pleased. | 
Ag. Ah! his want of fortune - | 
IVith. Poo! you know very well T despise all 


mercenary balancing of property. It is not that 
which disturbs me. To be the disinterested choice 


of a worthy man is what every woman, who means 


to marry at all, would be ambitious of; and a point 
in regard to her marriage, which a woman of for- 
tune would be unwilling to leave doubtful. But 
there are men whosc passions are of such a violent 
over-bearing nature, that love in them, may be 
copsidered as a * of ey mind; and the ob- 
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hect of it elaims.no more perfection or pre· eminence 


amongst women, than chalk, lime, or oatmes] 
may do amongst dainties, because some diseased 


stomachs do prefer them to all things. Such men 
as these we sometimes see attach themselves even 


to ugliness and infamy, in defiance of honour and 
decency. With such men as these, women af 
sense and refinement can never be happy; nay, to 
be willingly the object of their love. is disrespeet - 


able. ¶ Pauses,) But you don't care for all this, 


34 fn 3 


I suppose ? It does well enough for an old uncle 
to perplex hiinself with these niceties: it is you 
yourself the dear man happens to love, and none 
of those naughty women I have been talking of, 
so all is very "ht. ( Pauses, and che Seems 
thoughtful. 5 | —4 

Ag. ( assuming 4 grave and more digniſied air 9 
No, Sir, you injure me: prove that his love for 


me is stronger than his love of virtue and-I will 


Mill. What will you do, Agnes? \'» it 

Ag. Iwill give him up for ever, | 1 

Mith. Ay, there spoke a brave girl ! you deserve 
the best husband in Christendom for this. 

Ag. Nay, my husband-hunting will end here. 
If Harwood endures not the test, I will indeed re- 


nounce him, but no other man Shall ever fill bis 


place. 
With. Well, ell we. shall see, we ball see. 
(Walks up and down. She is thoughtful.) You 


are very thoughtful, 8 8250 1 — I have digtres- 


sed you. 
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> Ag. You have distressed me, yet I thank you 
for it. I have been too presumptuous, I have 
ventured farther than I ought. Since it is so, I 


will not shrink from the trial. (Pauses.) Don't 


| you think he will go through it honourably ? 
Mill. (shaking his head. . Indeed I know not— 
J hope be will. 

Ag. You hope ? I thank yau for that word, my 
dear Sir! I hope he will too. (She remains thought- 
Fal: he takes a turn or 1wo across the tage.) 

With. (clapping her shoulder affetimateh J 
What are you thinking of, niece? 

Ag. How to set about this business. 
Mill. And how will you do it? 

Ag. I will write a letter to Lady Fade, Akin 
Son for having told some malicious falschoods 
of her, to a relation on wham she is dependant, 
begging she will make up the matter, and forgive 
me, promising at the same time, most humbly, 
if she will not expose me for this time, never to 
offend so any more. Next time he comes I will 
make him direct the letter himself, that when it 
falls intohis hands again, he may haye no doubt of 
its authenticity. Will this do? 4 
mul. Yes, very well. If he loves you after 

ain, his love is not worth the having. 
Ag. Ah, uncle! you are very hard hearted ! 
But you are very right: I know you are very 
right. Pray does not Royston lodgs in the same 
house with Harwood ! | 
H1th. He does, 
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Ag; JI wish, by his means, we could conceal 


ourselves somewhere in his apartments, where we- 
might see Harwood have the letter put into his 
hands, and observe his behaviour. I don't know 
any body else who can do this for us: do you think 
you could put him into good humour again? 

Mi. I rather think I can, for he hath still a 
fayour to ask me. 

Ag. We must give him a yon to act ; do you 
think he can do it? 

IFith. He is a very blundering follow, bat he 
will be so flattered with being let into the secret, 
| that I know he will do his best. 


Enter MARIANE. 


Mar. What have you been about 80 Do 
together: 


iz. Hatching a new plot, gil! « and we set 


bout it directly too. 


Mar. 1 am very sure the plot is of your own 


hatching, then; for I never saw Agnes with any 


thing of this kind in her head, wear such a grave 


piritless face upon it before. 

With. You are mistaken, Ma' am, it is of her 
own contrivance, but you shall know nothing 
about it. And I give you warning that this shall 
be the last of them: if you have got any more 
poor devils on your hands to torment, do it 
quickly; for I will have an end put to all this 
foolery. I will have my family put in order again, 


and well dreſſed people to drink tea with me, as 1 
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used to have, instead of all this up and down i ir- 
regular kind of living, which I abhor. 
Mar. Very well, uncle, I have juft been fol- 


! lowing your advice. TI have discarded Sir Ulock 
O'Grady, and I have only now poor Opal to re- 


ward for his services. I have got a promise 
of marriage from him, in which he forfeits ten 
thousand pounds if he draws back. I ſhall torment 
him with this a little. It was an extraordinary 
thing to be sure for an heiress to demand, but I 
told him it was the fashion ; and now that.he has 
bound himself so securely, he is quite at heart's 
ease, and thinks every thing "uy and well 
settled. 


Euler Rors rox, a Servant announcing him. 
With. Your servant, Mr. Royston, I am very 


glad to see you. Don't start at seeing the ladies 


with me; I know my niece, Mariane, and you 
have had a little misunderstanding, but when I 
have explained the matter to you, you will be 
friends with her again, and laugh at it yourself. 
Roy. (coldly.) I have che bonour to wish the 
ladies good 1 morning. 
- Fith. Nay, cousin, you don't dei stand how 


it is: these girls have been playing tricks upon 
every man they have met with since they came 


here; and when that wild creature, (pointing 10 
Mariane,) was only laughing at the cheat she had 
passed upon them all, which I shall explain to you 
presently, you thought she was laughing at you. 
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Shake hands, and be friends with her, cousin; 
nobody minds what a foolish girl does. . 

Roy. (his face brightening up.) O! for that 
matter, I mind these things as little as any body, 
cousin Withrington. I have too many affairs 
of importance in my hands, to attend to such little 
matters as these. I am glad the young lady had 
a hearty laugh with all my soul; and I shall be 
happy to see her as merry again whenever she has 
a mind to it. I mind it! no, no, no! | 

Mar. I thank you, Sir, and I hope we »hall/ be 
merry again, when you shall have your-own Share 
of the joke. 

Roy. Yes, yes, we shall be very merry. By 
the bye, Withrington, I came here to tell you, 
that I have got my business with the duke put into 
so good a train, that it can hardly misgive. 

With. I am happy to hear it. | 

Roy. Lou must know I have set very artfully 
about it, cousin; but I dare say you would guess 
as much, he, he, he! You know me of old, eh? 
I bave got Mr. Cullyfool to ask it for me on his 


own account; I have bribed an old house-keeper, 


who is to interest a great lady in my favour; I. 
have called eleven times on his grace's half eousin, 
till she has fairly promised to write to my lady 
dutchess upon the business ; I have written to the 
steward, and promised his son all my interest at 
next election, if he has any mind to stand for our 
borough, you know; and I have applied by a 


friend no, no, he has applied through the me- 
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dium of another friend, or rather, I believe, by 
that friend's wife, or aunt, or some way or other, 
J don't. exactly remember, but it is a very _ 


channel, I know. 

Nil. O! I make no doubt of i it. | 

Kay. Nay, my landlady has engaged her apo- 
rden s wife to speak to his grace's physician 


about it; and a medical man, you know, some- 
times asks a favour with great advantage, when a 


patient believes that his life is in his hands. The 


duke has got a most furious fit of the gout, and it 
has been in his stomach too, ha, ha, ha, ha !— 

If we can't succeed without it, I have a friend 
who will offer a round sum for me, at last, but I 


hope this will not be necessary. Pray, do you 


know of any other good channel to solicit by? _ 

Mill. Faith, Royston ! you have found out 
too many roads to one place already; I fear __ 
lose your way amongst them all. | 

Roy. Nay, nay, cousin, I won't be put off so. 
I have been told this morning you are acquainted 
with Sucksop, the duke's greatest friend and 
adyiser. Come, come! you must use your in- 
terest for me. 

With. Well, then, come into the other room, 
and we, shall speak about it. I have a fayour to 
ask of you too. | 

- Roy. My dear Sir, any favour in my power you 


may absolutely command at all times. I'Il follow 
you, cousin. (Goes to the door with Withrington 
with great alacrity, but, recollecting that he has for- 


I: 
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gotten to pay his compliments to the ladies, urries back 
again, and, afler making Several very profound bows 
to them, follows Withrington inte another room.) 
Mar. (imitating him.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ag. Softly, Mariane'; let us leave this room, 
if you must TP for he will ovechear you. 
5 IExxurr. 
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SCENE II. 


RovsTox's Lodgings enter RoysTON, conducting 
in AGNEs, MAKIANE, and W1THRINGTON. 


Roy. Now, pray compose yourselves, young 
ladies, and sit down a little. I'll manage every 
thing : don't give yourselves any trouble; I'll set 
the whole plot a going. | 

Wirh. We depend entirely upon you, Royaion, 

Roy. 1 know you do, many a one depends upon 
me, cousin Withrington. I'll shew you how Pll 
manage it. Jonathan, come here, Jonathan! ¶ En- 
ter Jonathan.) Bring me that screen from the other 
room. (Exit Jonathan.) We'll place it here, 
if you please, cousin, and then you and the la- 
dies can stand as snugly behind it, as kings and 
queens in a puppet-show, till your time comes to 
appear. (Enter Jonathan with screen.) Come hi- 
ther with it, Jonathan: place it here. (Pointing. 
No, no, jolter-head, nearer the wall with it. 
(Going behind it, and coming out again.) It will 
do better a little more to this side, for then it will 
bs farther from the window. | 
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As. O!] it will do very well, Sir; you take too 
much tronble. -- --'... 
Ney. Trouble, my dear Ma'am l If it were a 
hundred times more trouble, I should be happy 
to serve you. I don't mind trouble, if I can get 
the thing done cleverly and completely. That's 
my way of doing things. No, it don't stand to 
please me yet, it is too near the door now, and 
the ladies may catch cold, perhaps. 

Ag. (very uneaſy.) Indeed, it stands very 
well ! Harwood will be here before we are ready. 

Roy. (io Jon.) Blockhead, that thou art! can'st 
thou not set it up even? Now that will do. 
( Getting bekind it.) This will do. (Coming out 
again.) Yes, this will do to a nicety. 

Mar. aside.) Heaven be peine. this grand 
matter is settled at last! 
Key. Now, he'll think it odd, perhaps, that I 
baye a screen in my room; but J have a trick for 
that, ladies; I'll tell him I mean to purchase lands 
in Canada, and have been looking over the map 


of America. (Agnes looks to Withrington very 


wneasy.) 


bf Ni ih, Don't do that, Royston, for then he will 


examine the screen. 

Ney. Or, I may say, there is a chink in the 
wall, and I placed it to Keep out the air. | 
A. No, no, that won't do. For beaven 8 
cake, Sir! 

-. Roy. Then I shall just say, 1 * to has A 


serecn in my room, for I am used to it at home. 
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Mar. Bless me Mr. Royston ! can't you juſt 
leave it alone, and he'll take no notice of it. 
Roy. O! if he takes no notice of it, that is a 
different thing, Miss Withrington ; but don't be 
uneasy, I'll manage it all: PI conduct the whole 
business. 


Ag. (aside to Withrington.) 0! my good Sir! 
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this fool will ruin every thing. 


With. Be quiet, Agnes, we are in for it now. 

Roy. Let me remember my lesson too. Here 
is the letter for him, with the seal as naturally 
broken, as if the lady had done it herself. Har- 
wood will wonder, now, how I came to know 
about all this. Faith! I believe, he thinks me 
a strange diving, penetrating, kind of a genius, al- 
ready, and he is not far wrong, perhaps. You 
know me, cousin Withrington: : ha, ha, ha, ha! 
You know me. 

Ag. O! I vish it were over, and we were out 
of this house again! 

Roy. Don't be uncasy, Ma'am, PII manage 


| every thing.—Jonathan ! (Euter Jonathan,) don't 


you go and tell Mr. Harwood that I have got 
company here. 

Jon. No, no, your honour, I knows better than | 
that; for the ladies are to be behind the screen. 
Sir, and he must know nothing of the matter, to 
be sure. Tficken ! It will be rare sport! 

Ag. (starting. ) I heara knock at the door. 


Ny. It is him, I dare say; run Jonathan. 
| [ Ex1T Jonathan. 


=. 
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Ag. Come, come, let us hide ourselves. (Al 

get behind the screen but Royston.) al 
Roy. Ay, Ay, it will do very well. n at 


the Screen.) 


Ag. (behind.) Mariane, don't breathe s0 loud. 


Mar. (behind.) J don't breathe loud. 

Ag. (behind.) Do uncle draw in the _ of 
your coat. 

Mil. (behind.) Poo, silly gill they can't sce 
2 it of it. 


Enter Colonel Hardy and Hanwoop. 


, h Ha ! your servant, my 1 5 . 
How goes it, Harwood? I bade my man tell you I 
was alone, and very much disposed for your good 
company ; but I am doubly fortunate. (Bowing 
to the Colonel.) 

Col. Indeed, Royston, I have wide pretty much 
with him these two days past, and I don't believe 


be gives me great thanks for my company. I am 


like an old horse running after a colt, the young 
devil never fails to turn now and then, and give 
him a kick for his pains. | 

Har. Nay, my good friend, I must be an ass's 
boa then. I am sure, I mean it not; but I am 
not happy, and fear I have been peevish with 
you. 

- Roy. (attempting 10 Took archly.) Peevish, and 
all that, e the young man is in love, 
Colonel. 
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Col. No more, if you please, Royston: : we are 
to o bea of this no more. 


Eurer Joxarhax. 


Jon. Did your honour call? 

Roy. No, sirrah. (Jonathan goes, as if he were 
Tooking for something, and takes a sly peep behind 
the screen, to see if they are all there.) What are 
you peeping there for? get along, you hound 

Does he want to make people believe I keep rary 
shows behind the wainscot ? (Ex1iT Jonathan.) 
But as I was a saying, Colonel, perhaps the young 
man is in love. He, he, he 

Col. No, no, let us have no more of it. 

Roy. But faith, T know that he is so! and I 
know the lady too. She is a cousin of my own, 
and J am as well acquainted with her as I am 
with my own dog.—But you don't ask me what 
kind of a girl she is. (To the Colonel.) 
Col. Give over now, Royston ; she is a "ay 
good girl, I dare say. 

Roy. Well, you may think so, 18 Making 
s1gnificant faces.) But—I should not say all [ 
know of my own cousin, to be sure, but— _ 

Har. What are all those cursed grimaces for ? 
Her faults are plain and open as her perfections : : 
these she disdains to conceal, and the others it is 
impossible. 

_ Roy. Softly, Harwood ; don't be in a passion, 
unless you would imitate your mistress; for she 
bas not the gentlest temper in the world. 


=” 
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Har. Well, well, I love her the better for it, 
I can't bear your insipid passionless women: 1 


would as soon live upon sweet curd all my life, 


as attach myself to one of them. 

Roy. She is very extravagant. | 

Har. Heaven bless the good folks N they 

have a man to give up the woman of his heart, 

because she likes a bit of lace upon her petticoat ? 
Roy. Well, but she is 


Col. Devil take you, Royston ! can't you hold 


your tongue about her? you see he can't bear it. 
Roy. (making signs io the Colonel.) Let me 
alone ; I know when to speak, and when to hold 
my tongue, as well as another. Indeed, Har- 
wood, I am your friend; and though the lady is 


my relation, I must say, I wish you had made a 


better choice. I have discovered something in 
regard to her this morning, which shews her to 
be a very improper one. I cannot say, however, 
that I have discovered any dong: which surprised 
me, I know her too well. 


Har. (vehemently.) You are W upon by 


some damn'd falsehood. 


Roy. But I have proof of what I say; the lady 
who is injured by her gave me this letter to shew 


to Mr. Withrington. (Taking out the letter.) 
Har. It is some fiend who wants to undermine 
her, and has forged that crawl to serve her 
2 ow purpose. 
Ry. L ne be glad it were 80, my dear 
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friend; but Lady Fade is a woman, whose veracity 
has never been suspected. 

Har. Is it from Lady Fade 7 Give it me 
(Snatching the letter.) 

Roy. It is Agnes's hand, is it not ? 

Har. Tt is, at least, a good imitation of it. 

| Roy. Read the contents, prayh _ 

Har. Madam, what I have Said to the preju- 
dice of your ladyship's character to your relation, 
Mr. Worthy, I am heartily sorry for; and I am 
ready to beg pardon on my knees if you desire it ; 
to acknowl&lge before Mr. Worthy himself, that 
it is a falsehood, or make any other reparation, in 
aprivate way, that you may desire. Let me, then, 
conjure your ladyship not to expose me, and I 
shall ever remain your most penitent and grateful 
A. Withrington.“ | 

Roy. The lady would not be 80 i pacified, 
though ; for she blackened her character, in order 
to make her best friend upon earth quarrel with 
her; so she gave me the letter to shew to her uncle. 
Is it forged, think you ? 

Har. It is possible I will venture to 5ay—Nay 
Lam sure it is! . 

Roy. If it is, there is one circumstance which 
may help to discover the author; it is directed by 
a different hand on the back. Look at it. 

Har. (in great perturbation.) Is it? (Turns 
hastily the folds of the letter, but has hand trembles 
o much, he can't find the back.) _ 

Col. My dear Harwood | this is the back of 
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the letter, and methinks the writing is somewhat 

like your own. (Harwoood lots at it; then Stag- 
gering back, throws tumself into à chair, which 

. happens to be behind him, and covers his upper face 


Col. My dear Harwood ! 
Roy. See how his lips quiver, and his bosom 
heaves ! Let us unbutton him; I fear he is going 

into a fit. (Agnes comes from behind the Screen in m. 
a fright, and Withrington pulls her in aguin.) | 

Col. (with great tenderness.) = dear Har- ou 
wood !' 

Hur. (with a broken voice.) u go to mine own 
chamber. (Geis up hastily from his chair, and then 
falls back again in a faint.) 

Col. He's gone off! © : 
Roys. Help, help, here ! (Running As) Who 


here ! (They all come from behind the ſcene. Agnes 
runs to Harwood, and sprinkles him over with la- 
vender, rubbing his, tem ples, Sc. whilst Colonel 
Hardy o/ ares at them all in amazement.) 

Ag. Alas! we have carried this too far ? Har. 
wood ! my dear Harwood ! | 

Col. (to Roys.) What is all this ? 
Roys. I thought we should amaze yo, 1 knen 
I shonld manage it. 2 
Col. You have ao finely indeed, to 10 your 
Harwood into such a state with your mummery. I wo 

Ag. Will he not come to himself «nh get have 
some water, Mariane— dee how pale he is! (He 
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recovers.) O ! herecovers ? Harwood do you know 


me, Harwood ? 
Har. (looking upon Agnes, and ks back 
from her.) Ha l hat has brought you here? leave 


me! leave me! I am wretched enough already. 


Ag. I come to 19 70 you relief, my dear Har- 
wood. 

Har. No, e it is misery you a We 
maſt part for ever. 

Ag. Ol uncle! do you hear that ? He says we 
must part for ever.. 

With. (taking lold of Ares) Don't be in ach 
a hurry about it. 

Hur. (rising up.) How came you here ? 0⁰ 


err lo, 4 and these ladies? 


| Rozs, O! it was all my contrivance. 
Mill. Pray now, Royston, be quiet a little 


Mr. Harwood, I will speak to you seriously. I 


zee you are attached to my niece, and I confess 
che has many faults; but you are a man of sense, 
and with you sbe will make a more respectable 


figure in the world than with any other. I am 


anxious for her welfare, and if you will mai ry her, 
Iwill give her such a fortune as will make it no 
longer an BE py 60 follow your inclind- 
tions; $997 

-Har. No, Sit, you” bell EPA your fortune and 
your too bewitching niece together. For her sake 
I wonld/ have renovinced all ambition; I would 
have shared with her poverty and neglect ; I would 
have borne with all her faults and weaknesses of 
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nature, I would have toiled, I would have bled ſor 
her; but I can never yoke myself with unworthiness. 
Ag. (wiping her eyes, and giving two Skips upon 
the floor.) O! admirable ! admirable ! speak to 
him uncle! tell him all, my dear uncle ! for I can't 
say a word. 
Col. (aside to Royston.) Is nt she a tl, wrong 
in the head, Royston ? 
With. Give me your hand, Harwood : you are 
a noble fellow, and you shall marry this little girl 
of mine after all. This story of the letter and " 
Lady Fade, was only a concerted one amongst us, 
to prove what mettle you are made of. Agnes, to 
try your love, affected to be shrewish and extraya- 
gant ; and afterwards, at my suggestion, to try 
your principles, contrived this little plot, which 
has juſt now been unravelled: but I do assure 
you, on the word of an honest man, there is not 
a better girl in the kingdom. I must own, how- 
ever, she is a fanciful little toad, (Harwood runs 
10 Agnes, catches her in tus arms, and runs two or 
three times round with her, then takes her hand and 
isses it, and then puts his knee to the ground.) 
* may My charming, my delightful Agnes! Oh! 
what a fool have I been] how could I suppose it ? 
Ag. We took some pains with you, and it 
would have been hard if we could not have de- 
ceived you amongst us all. 
Har. And so thou art a good girl, a very „ gool 
girl. I know: thou art. . I'll be 8 if thou 
hast one fault in the world. 
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With. No, no, Harwood, not quite so perfect. 


I can prove her still to be an arrant cheat: for she 


pretended to be careless of you when she thought 


of you all the day long; and she pretended to be 
poor with an hundred thousand pounds, indepen- 


dant of any one, in her possession. She is Miss 
Withrington the heiress ; and this lady, (pointing to 
Mariane,) has only been her representative, for a 


time, for reasons which I shall explain to you by- 


and-by. (Harwood lets go Agnes's hand, and steps 
back some paces with a certain gravily and distance 
in his air.) 


With. What is the matter now, Harwood ? does 


this cast a damp upon you? 
Roy. It is a weighty distress truly. Ha oi ba, ba! 


Col. By heaven this is good. 
Ag. (going up to Harwood, and holding aut: er 
land.) Do not look so distantly upon me, Har- 


wood. You was willing to marry me as a poor 


woman; if there is any thing in my fortune which 
offends you, I scatter it to the winds. 

Har. My admirable girl ! it is astonishment, it 
is something I cannot express, which overcomes, 
I had almost said distresses, me at present. (Pre- 
Senting her to the Colonel.) Colonel Hardy, this is 
the woman I have raved about ! this is the woman 
I have boasted of ! this is my Agnes! And this, 
Miss Withrington, is Colonel Hardy, my own, ond 
my farther's friend. 

Ag. (holding out her hand. to the Colonel.) He 
shall be mine too. Every friend of your's shall be 
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my friend, Harwood ; but the friend of yaur. father 1 
my most respected one. | | f 
Har. Do you hear that, Colonel? 
Col. J hear it, my heart hears it, 0 blesses g 
you both, u 
Har. (ts With.) My dear Sir, what hal I gay fc 
to you for all this goodness? 92715 Ww 
Ag. Tell him he is the dearest good uncle on ric 
earth, and we will love him all our lives for. it. ch 
Yes, indeed, we will, uncle, Ar his hang, 4 very, all 
very ! | WC 
 Roys. Now, good folks, ave not I managed it no 
cleverly ? | 
Mar. Pray let me come from PE back ground 
a little: and since I must quit all the splendour of M. 
heiresship, I desire, at least, that I may have some dre 


respect paid me for having filled the situation 80 
well, as the old Mayor receives the thanks of the 

corporation, when the new Mayor Bless me! here 
comes Opal! I have not quite done with it yet. 

With. Your servant, Mr. Opal. 

Mar. (ts Op.) Are you not S to find us 

all here? 

Op. Harwood I know is a very lacs ſellow, but 
I knew you were here. It is impossible, you see, 
to escape me. But (balf aside to Mariane.) [ 
wanted to tell you Colonel Beaumont is come to 
Bath. Now I sbould like to be introduced to him 
on his arrival. He will be very much the fashion 

I dare say, and I should like to have a friendship for 


;r 
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him. You understand me? You can procure this 
for me, I know. 
Math. Come, Mr. Opal, you must join in our 
good humour here, for we have just been making 
up a match. My niece, Agnes, with a large 


fortune, bestows herself on a worthy man, who 


would have married her without one; and, Ma- 
riane, who for certain reasons has assumed her 
character of heiress since we came to Bath, leaves 
all her borrowed state, in hopes that the man who 
would have married her with a fortune, will not 
now forsake her. 

Op. (ﬆanmering.) Wh—Wh—What is all this? 

Roy. (half aside 19 Opal.) You seem disturbed, 
Mr. Opal ; you have not been paying your ad- 
dresses to her, I hope. 

Op: (aside to Royston.) No, not paying my ad- 
dresses; that is to say, not absolutely. I have 
paid her some attention to be sure. 

Roy. (noddmg enn „Ri is well ſor you it 
is no worse. 

Mar. (turning to Opal, who Fes very much 


frightened.) What is it you say? Don't you think 


I overheard it ! Not paid your addresses to me ! 
O! you false man! can you deny the declarations 
your have made ? the oaths you Rove Sworn 2 Q 1 
you false man! 

Op. Upon honour, Madam, we men of Pr 
don't expect to be called to an account for cy, 


foolish thing we say. | 
Mar. What you have written then shall witness 
| 0 
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against you. Will you deny this promise of mar- 
riage in your own hand-writing ? (Taking out a 
paper.) 
© Roy. (aside io Op.) What, a promise of mar- 
riage, Mr. Opal? The devil himself could not 
have put it into your head to do a worse thing 
than this. 

Op. (very frighiened, but making a gende exertion.) 
Don't think, Ma'am, to bully me into the match. 
I can prove that promise to be given to you under | 
the false character of an heiress, therefore your 
deceit loosens the obligation. 


With. Take care what you say, Sir; (70 Op.) I a 
will not see my niece wronged. The law shall do 
her justuce, whatever expence it may cost me. 


Mar. Being an heiress, or not, has nothing to do 
in the matter, Mr. Opal; for you expressly say in 
this promise, that my beauty and perfections alone 
have induced you to engage yourself; and I will 
take all the men in court to witness, whether J 
am not as handsome to-day as I was yesterday. 

Op. I protest there is not such a word in the 
paper. 

Mar. (holding out the pager .) O base man! will 
you deny your own writing ? (Op. Snatches the 
paper from her, tears it to pieces. | 
Mar. (garthering up the Scattered pieces.) O 1 
I can put them together again. (Op. snatching up 
one of the pieces, crams it into lis _ and chews 


a) | | 
wy Chew fast, Opal! She will 2 0 it out 


= — wy oo AY. 
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(Offermg him another piece.) 

Mar. (bursting into a loud laugh, in which all 
the company join.) Is it very nice, Mr. Opal ? 
You munch it up as expeditiously - as a bit of 
plumb-cake. 

Op. What the deuce does all this mean ? 

With. This naughty girl, Mr. Opal, has only 
been amusing herself with your promise, which 
she never meant to make any other use of; she is 
already engaged to a very worthy young man, 


who will receive with her a fortune by no means 
contemptible. 


Op. Well, well, much good may it do him: 
what do L care about—(mumbling to himself.) 

Ray. (clapping Opal's Shoulder.) Ha, ha, ha! 
don't look so foolisch, man; you did not know a 
word of all this, now. Ha, ha, ha! how some 
people do get themselves into scrapes! They have 
no more notion of managing their affairs than 80 
many sbeep. Ha, ha, ha 


Euter Ai r 


Humph. (to Roy .) I would speak a word with 


your honour. (//hispers 10 Royston.) 


Roy. (ina rage.) What! given away the ola) 
It is impossible! It is some wicked machination ! 
It is some damn'd trick 3 

With. Be moderate, Royston; what has good 
Mr. Humphry been telling you? 

Roy, O: the devil of a bite! his grace has 


of yonr mouth else. There is another bit for you. 
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given away the place to a poor simpleton, who 
had never a soul to speak for him! 

ill. Who told you this, Mr. Humphry ? 

Humph. Truly, Sir, I called upon his Grace's 
gentleman, just to make up a kind of acquaintance 
with him, as his honour desired me, and he told 
me it was given away this morning. 

Ney. What cursed luck! 

Humph. © Why,” says I, I thought my master 
was to have had it, Mr. Smoothly;” © and so he 
would,” says he, “but one person came to the 
Duke after another, teazing him about Mr., Roys- 

ton, till he grew quite impatient; for there was 
but one of all those friends, says he, winking 
with his eye so, “ who did speak at last to the 
purpose; but then, upon Mr. Sucksop's taking up 


your master's interest, he shrunk back from his 


word, which offended his grace very much.” 

Roy. Blundering blockhead! 
- Humph. © But after all, says he, © it might 
have come round again, if the gout had not stung 
him so wickedly, when in came the doctor, who 
has promised to cure him these three weeks, and 
only made him so much the worse; and upon his 
his likewise presuming to teaze him about Mr. 
KRoyston, he fell into a violent passion, and gave 

away the place directly to poor Mr. Drudgewell, 
who had no recommendation at all, but fifteen 
years bard service in the office.” 

Roy. Well, now ! well, now! you see how the 
world goes; simpletons and idiots carry every 


thing before them. 
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With. Nay, Royston, blame yourself too. Did 
not I tell you, you had found out too many roads 
to one place, and would lose * way amongst 
them ? 

Roy. No, no, it is all that cursed perverse fate 
of mine! By the Lord, half the trouble I have 
taken for this paltry office, would have procured 
some people an archbishoprick !' There is Har- 
wood, now, fortune presses herself upon him, 
and makes him, at one stroke, an idle gentleman 
for life. 

Har. No, Sir, an idle gentleman I will neyer 
be: my Agnes shall never be the wife of 0p thing 
so contemptible. 

Ag. I thank you, Harwood; I do, indeed, look 
for an honourable distinction in being your wife. 
You shall still exert your powers in the profession 
you have chosen: you shall be the weak one's 
stay, the poor man's advocate; you shall gain fair 
fame in recompence, and that will be our nobility. 

With. Well said, my children! you have more 
sense than I thought you had amongst all these 
whimsies. Now, let us take our leave of plots 
and story- telling, if you please, and all go to my 
house to supper. Royston shall drown his disap- 
pointment in a can of warm Negus, and Mr. Opal 
shall have something more palatable than his last 
spare morsel. [ [ExgvunT. 


THE END OF THE TRTAL. 
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DE MON FORT 
A TRAGEDY. 


" 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
DR Moxrosrt. | 
REZENVELT. 
Couxr FrEBERG, Friend to De Monfort and 
Rezenvelt. 


MaxvuEL, Servant to De Monfort. 
Jzxome, De Monfort's o Landlord. 
GRIMBALD, an _ nave. 
BERNARD, a Monk. 


Monks, Gentlemen, ; Officers, Page Sc. Se. 


JANE DR Monrorrt, Sister to De Monfort, 1 
CounTtss FREBERG, J/7fe to Freberg. | 7 
TuRRESA, Servant to the Countess. 1 


Abbess, Nuns, and a Las Sister, Ladies, Sc. r 


Scene, a town in Germany. 


DE MONFORT. 


ACT L 


SCENE I.—Jzromt's House. A large old. 
fashoned Chamber. 


Yer. (aptabing withaut,) This way, good zangioes 


Enter J=RroME, bearing a hight, and followed by 
Manuel, and Servants carrying luggage. 


Rest your burthens here. 
This apacious n room will please the Marquis best. 
He takes me unawares; but ill prepar'd : | 
If he had sent, e'en tho? a hasty notice, 
I had been glad. 
Man. Be not disturb'd, good Jerome; 
Thy house is in most admirable order ; 
And they who travel o'cold winter nights 
Think homeliest quarters good. | 
Fer, He is not far behind? 
Man. A little way. 
( To the Servants) Go you and wait below till be 
arrives. 
Fer. (shaking Manuel by the bend, Indeedy my 
friend, I'm glad to see you here, 
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Yet marvel wherefore. 


Man. I marvel wherefore too, my honest Jerome; F 1 
But here we are; pri'thee be kind to us. 1 
Jer. Most heartily I will. I love your master: . 
He is a quiet and a lib'ral man: . [ 
A better inmate never cross d my door. Is 
Man. Ah! but he is not now the man he WAS. A 
Lib'ral he will, God grant he may be your A 
Jer What has befallen him ? H 
Man. Is cannot tell thee; A 
| Due faith, there is no living with him now. 
Fer. And yet, methinks, if I remember well, [ 
” You were about to quit his service, Manuel, Bu 
When last he left this house. You grumbled Su 
then. As 
Man. I've been upon the eve of leaving bim To 
These ten long years; for many times is he A 
So difficult, capricious, and distrustful, Th 
He galls my nature—yet, I know not how, Ha 
A secret kindness binds me to him still. Ee 
Fer. Some, who offend from a suspicious nature, She 
Will afterwards such fair confession make J 
As turns e' en the offence into a favour. | 1 
Man. Yes, some indeed do so: s0 will not he: Mes 
He'd rather die than such confession make. But 
Fer. Ay, thou art right; for now I call to mind And 
That once he wrong'd me with unjust suspicion, Whi 
When first he came to lodge beneath my roof; Wa 
And when it so fell out that I was proved Whe 
Most guiltless of the fault, I truly thought Je 
He would have made profession of regret ; 1 
eli 


1 


I did him some slight service, o'the sudden 
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But silent, haughty, and ungraciously 
He bore himself as one offended still. 
Yet sbortly after, when unwittingly 


He overpower'd me with his grateful thanks; 
And would not be restrain'd from pressing on me | 
A noble recompense. I understood 

His o'erstrain'd gratitude and bounty well, 


And took it as he meant. 


Man. Iis oſten thus. 
I would have left him many years ago, 
But that with all his faults there sometimes come 
Such bursts of natural goodness from his heart, 
As might engage a harder churl than me 
To serve him still. And then his sister too, 
A noble dame, who should have been a queen: 
The meanest of her hinds, at her command, 
Had fought like lions for her, and the poor, 
Een o'er their bread of poverty, had bless'd her 
She would have grieved if I had left my Lord. 
Fer. Comes she along with him 2 
Man. No, he departed all unknown to her, 
Meaning to keep conceal'd his secret route; 
But well I knew it would afflict her much, 
And therefore left a little nameless billet, 
Which after our departure, as I guess, 
Would fall into her hands, and tell her all. 
What could I do? O tis a noble lady! p 
Jer. All this is r * bis 
mind 
Belike he is in "T8 
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Man. No, Jerome, no. 

Once on a time I served a noble master, 
Whose youth was blasted with untoward love, 
And he with hope and fear and jealousy 
For ever toss'd, led an unquiet life: 

Yet, when unruffled by the passing fit, 

His pale wan face such gentle sadness wore 
As mov'd a kindly heart to pity him; 

But Monfort, even in his calmest hour, 
Still bears that gloomy sternness in his eye 
Which suddenly repels all sympathy. 

O no! good Jerome, no, it is not love. 

Jer. Hear I not horses trampling at the gate? 
(Listening, ) 
He is eee thou—T had forgot - 

A plague upon't ! my head is s confused 
I will return the i instant to receive him. 
(ExiT has), A 
- (4 gan bustle without. Exit Manuel ith 
lights, and returns again lighting in Ds 86 
MoxrokrT, 46 , uss A from this 
journey. 
Man. Your ancient host, my lord, recelyes you 
gladly, 
And your apartment will be soon REES) : 

De Mon. "Tis well. 

Man. Where hall I place the chest you gave 
in charge? _ | 
So please you, say my lord. 7 
De Mon. (throwing himself into a "On ) Where- 
eer thou wilt, 


ave 


re- 
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Man. I would not move that luggage till you 
came. (Ponting to certain things.) 


De Mon. Move what thou wilt; and trouble me 


no more. 

(Manuel, with the assistance of other Servants, 
Sets about putting the thmgs i in order, and 
De Monfort remains W in a thoughtful 
 posture ) | 


Enter TeroME „ Bearing wine, Sc. on a galver. A. 
he approaches De Monfort, Manuel pulls hum by 
the Sleeve, 


Man. (aside to Jerome.) No, do not now he | 


will not be disturb'd. 
Jer. What not to bid him welcome to my 
house, | 


And offer some refreshment ?_ 


Man. No, good Jerome. 


1 a little while: I pri'thee do. 


(Jerome walks softly on liptoes, till he gels — 
hind De Monfort, then peeping on one side to 


See his face.) 


Jer. (aside to Manuel.) Ah, Manuel, viiat an 


alter'd man is here! 
His eyes are hollow, and his cheeks are pale— 
He left this house a comely gentleman. 
De Mon. Who whispers there? 
Man. Tis your old landlord, Sir. 
Jer. I joy to see you here Icrave your Pardon 
I fear I do intrude.— | 
xX 2 
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De Mon. No, my kind host, I am obliged to 


thee... | 
Fer. How fans it with your hondur > 
De Mon, >," Welt enough, 


Fer. Here is little of the fav rite wine 
That you were wont to praise. Pray honour me. 
92 (Fills a glass.) 
De Mon. 7 er Ma: I thank you, Jerome, 
*tis delicious, 
Fer. "7 "il my dear wife did ever make it so. 
De Mon. And how does she? 
Jer. Alas, my Lord! she's dead. 


De Mon. Well, then she is at rest. 
A How well, my Lord? 
De Mon. Is she not with the dead, the quiet 
Where all is peace? Not een the impious wretch, 
Who tears the coffin from its earthy vault, 
And strews the mould'ring ashes to the wind, 
Can break their rest. 
Jer. Woe's me! I thought you would have 
grieved for her. 
She was a kindly soul! Before she died, 
When pining sickness bent her Berker bead, 
She set my house in order 
And but the morning ere she breath'd her my 
Bade me preserve some flaskets of this wine, 
That should the Lord De Monfort come- again 
His cup might sparkle still. (De Monfort-walks 
across the stage, and wipes his eyes). 


605 J fear I haye distress'd you, Sir; 


. 


\F 
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I surely thought you would be grieved for her. 
1 Mon. ( taking Jerome's hand.) I am, my 
friend. How long has she been dead? 
Yor. Two sad long years. | 
De Mon. Would she were living all! 


I was too troublesome, too heedless of her. 


eyed O no! she loved to serve you. 
¶ Loud knocking without. ) 
De Mon. What fool comes here, at such un- 
timely hours, 
To make this eursed noise? (To Manuel .) Go to 
the gate. IkExrr Manuel. 
All * 5 citizens are gone to bed; | 
It is some drunkards on their nightly rounds, 
Who mean it but in sport. : 
©” ont I hear unusual voices here they come. 


en MANVEL, shewing in Count FrepBRG and 
N vis Lapr. 


Hal. (running to Mode De Mon. ) My dearest 
Monfort! most unlook'd for pleasure 
Do I indeed embrace thee here again? | 


1 saw thy servant standing by the gate, 


His face recall'd, and learnt the joyful tidings. | 


Welcome, thrice welcome here ! 
De Mon, I thank thee, Freberg, for this friend) y 


visit, Ee 
And this fair Lady too. (Bowing to the 230 
Lady. © I fear, my Lord, 


We do intrude at an untimely hour : . 
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But now returning from a midnight mask, 
My husband did insist that we should enter. 
Freb. No, say not so; no hour untimely call, 
Which doth together bring long absent friends. 
Dear Monfort, wherefore hast thou play'd so ny G 
To come upon us thus all suddenly? 

28 Mon. Ol many varied thoughts do cross our 

brain, 
Which touch che will, but leave the memory 
trackless; ; 

And yet a strange conpotnded motive make p 
Wherefore a man should bend his evening walk 
To th' east or west, the forest or the field. 
Is it not often so? „ 

Freb. J ask no more, Wa to see you bere 
From any motive. There is one behind, 
Whose presence would have been a double bliss: 
Ah! how is she? The noble Jane de Monfort. 
| De Mon. ( confused.) She is have—I left my 


sister well. 


* 


agr. (i Freberg.) My Freberg, you are deed: 


less of respect: 


You surely mean to say the Lady ane. Ber 1.06 
Freb. Respect, No, n 8 nee Em- 
Press, Queen, 5 


Could not denote a creature so f 
As this plain native appellation doth, 
| * noble Jane de Monfort. 
Lady. (turning. from hin displeased to. „ Mon) 
You are fatigued, -my Lord; you want repose; 


Ant 
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Say, should we not retire ? OR, 
Yeh. © cf ; Ha! is it 80? 
My friend, your face is pale, have you been ill? 
De Mon. No, Freberg, no; I think I have 
been well. 
Freb. (shaking his head.) ] fear thou hast wot, 
Monfort—Let it pass. 


We'll re-establish thee : we'll banish pain. 


I will collect some rare, some cheerful friends, 
And we shall spend together glorioug hours, 
That gods might envy. Little time so spent 
Doth far outvalue all our life beside. 
This is indeed our life, our waking life, 
The rest dull breathing sleep. 

De Mon. Thus, it is true, from the NY youn 

of lis 115i a 
We scmetimes do short hours, yea minutes strike, 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 
Which thro' the dreary gloom of time o'erpast 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wild waste. 
But few they are, as few the heaven-fir'd souls 
Whose magick power creates them, .Bless'd art 
thou, | 2091 

If, in the ample circle of hy FRY 
Thou canst but boast a few. 

Freb. Judge for thyself : in truth I do not boast. 


- There is amongst my friends, my later friends, 


A most accomplish'd Stranger. New to Amberg; s 
But just arriv'd; and will ere long depart. * 
I met him in Franconia two years since. 


He is so full of pleasant anecdote, 


— ENDS LAID Te ro ns er 
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So rich, so gay, so poignant is his wit, 
Time vanishes beſore him as he speaks, 0 
And ruddy morning thro! the lattice Kater 
Ere night seems well begun. 
De Mon. How is he card! 5 
Freb. J will surprise thee with a welcome face : 
| 1 will not tell thee now. 
Lady. (to Mon.) I have my Lord, a my nn 
to make, LL 
And must not be denied. I too may boast 
Of some good friends, and beauteous amy. 
' women: | 
To-morrow night I open wide my doors 
Jo all the fair and gay; beneath my roof 
 Musick, and dance, and revelry shall reign. 
I pray you come and grace it with your presence. 
De Mon. Lou honour me too much to be denied. 
Lady. I thank you, Sir; and in return for this, 
We shall withdraw, and leave you to repose, 
Freb. Must it be so? Good 1 sleep 
to thee! (Zo De Montfort) - 
De Mon. (to Freb.) Good night. 0 PL! 
Gopd-night, fair Lady, _ 
Lady, ee Ws Farewell * 
[ExzUnT Freberg and 12000 
De Mon. (to Jer.) I thought Count Freberg bad 
been now in France, 
er. He meant to go, as I bare been inform'd. 
P. Mon, Well, well, wee e ar- J will to 
rest, 5 11297 0% Err Jerome. 


And think it proud distinction, (Br, | 
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De Mon. (aside.) I nee, not how it is, my 
heart stands back, | 
And meets not this man's lore— Friends! rarest 

friends! | 

Rather than share his diets praise 
With every table wit, and book-form'd sage, 
And paltry poet puling to the moon, | 
I'd court from him proscription, yea abuse, 


SCENE II. 


= ae Apartment i in JEROME' 8 > - *_g a eh and 
breakfast set out. Enter Dx Moxyorr, followed 

_ by Manvr, and seis lnmself down by the table, 
with a cheerful face. | 


De Mon. Manuel, this morning's SUN en 
- pleasantly; = ö 
These old apartments too are light and cheerful. 
Our landlord's kindness has reviv'd me much ; 
He serves as though he loved me. This pure air 
Braces the listless nerves, and warms the blood : 
J feel in freedom Here, 
Sf ling a cup of coffee, 45 drinking) 
Man. Ahl sure, my Lord, 
No air is purer than the air at home. 
De Mon. Here can I wander with assured steps, 
Nor dread, at every winding of the path, 
Lest an abhorred serpent cross my way, 
To move —(Stapping ghort.) 9299 
Man, What N 2 dino 3 
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There are no serpents in our pleasant fields. 
De Mon. Think'st thou there are no are in 
| 7 the worre . 
But those who slide along the graue sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them? 
There are who in the path of social life | 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune's sun, 
And sting the soul Ay, till its healthful frame 
Ts chang'd to secret, fest'ring, sore disease, 
So deadly is the wound, 
Man. Heaven guard your honour from such 
horrid skathe | 


* They' are but rare, I hope? 


De Mon. (shaking his head.) We Dey the hol- 
low eye, the wasted frame, 
The gait disturb'd of wealthy honour'd men, 
But do not know the cause. 
Man. Tis very true. G keep you well, my 
Lord! | 
De Mon. I thank thaw, 8 Ia am n very well. 
T shall be gay too, by the setting sun. 
I go to revel it with sprightly Games, 
And drive the night away. 
| (Filling another cup, and drinking.) 
Man. I should be glad to see your honour. gay, 
De Mon. And thou too shalt be Say. There, 
honest Manuel, | 
Put these broad pieces in thy 3 purse, 
And take at night a cheerful jovial glass. 
Here is one too, for Bremer; he loves wine; 


And one for Jaques: be joyful all together. 
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Enter SERVANT. 


Ser. My Lord, I met &en now, a short way off, 
Your countryman the Marquis Rezenvelt. 
De Mon. (starting from his seat, and letting the 
cup fall from his hand.) Who, ny 'st thou ? 
Ser. Marquis Rezenvelt, an' please you. 
De Mon. Thou ly'st—it is not so—it is impos- 
| sible! 
Ser. T saw him with these eyes, plain as yourself. 
De Mon. Fool | tis some . stranger thou 
hast seen, 
And with a hideous likeness been deceiv'd. 
Ser. No other stranger could deceive my sight. 
De Mon. (dashing his clenched: hand wiolently 
TY tlie table, and overturning every thing.) 
Heaven blast thy * ! 1t lights on 
nothing good. 


Ser. I surely thought no harm to look upon 


. him, 
De 1 5 What, dost thou still insist ; ? Him 
must it be? 
Does it so please thee well? (Servant endedroonrs 
io speak.,) Hold thy damn'd tongue! 
By heayen I'll kill thee! - Going furiously up to him.) 
Man. (in a soothing voice.) Nay harm him not, 
my Lord; he spcaks the truth; 
Tue met his groom, who told me certainly 
His Lord is here. I should have told you sos, 
But thought, perhaps, It might. displease your 
: honour „ 


Af 


—  — — — 
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De Mon. (becoming all at once calm, and turning 
Sternly to Manuel.) And how dar'st thou 
to think it would displease. me ? 
What is't to me who leaves or enters Amberg? 
But it displeases me, yea ey'n to frenzy, 
That every idle fool must hither come 
To break my leisure with the paltry tidings 
Of all the cursed things he stares upon. 
(Servant attempts 10 speak—De Monfort 


Stamps with his foot.) 
Take thine ill-favour'd visage from my sight, 
And speak of it no more. [ExiT Servant. 


And go thou too; I choose to be alone. 
[Ex1T Manuel. 
x Mc nfort goes to the door by whith they 
went out; opens it, Tooks.) 
But i is he gone indeed ? Yes, he is Jae, 
(Goes to the opposite door, opens it, and looks ; 
ten gives loose to all the fury of gesture, and 
walls up and down in great agitation.) 
It is too much : by heaven it is too much ! 
He haunts me—stings me—like a devil haunts— 
He'll make a raving maniack of me Villain! 
The air wherein thou draw'st thy fulsome breath 
Is poison to me—Oceans shall divide us! (Pauses.) 
But no; thou think'st I fear thee, cursed reptile; 
And hast a pleasure in the damned thought, 
Though my heart's blood Should erte at me sight, 


5 hn may and face thee still. 


(Knocking at the d door.) 
Ha | Who knocks there ? 


A 


By 


Cu 


. 
Wl wat 
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Freberg. (wthout.) It is thy friend, De Monfort. 
De Mon. (opening the door.) Enter, then. 


Enter FREBERG. 


Freb. (taking his hand kind! ly.) How art thou 
now? How hast thou past the night? 
Has kindly sleep refresh'd thee ? 
De Mon. Yes, I have lost an hour or two in 


sleep, 
And so should be refreah'd. 
" TR. - And art thou not ? 
Thy looks speak not of rest: Thou art disturb'd. 
De Mon. No, somewhat ruffled from a foolish 
cause, 
Which soon will pass away. 
Freb. (shaking his head.) Ah no, De Monfort! 
Something in thy face 
Tells me another tale. Then wrong me not: 
If any seeret grief distract thy soul, 


Here am I all devoted to thy love: 


Open thy heart to me. What troubles thee ? 
De Mon. I have no grief: distress me not, my 
friend. | | 
Freb. Nay, do not call me so. Wert thou my 
friend, 6 
Would'st thou not open all thine inmost soul, 
And bid me share its every consciousness ? 
De Mon. Freberg, thou knows t not man; not 
nature's man, 
But only him who, in smooth studied chi 
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Of polish'd sages, shines deceitfully 
In all the splendid foppery of virtue. 
That man was never born whose secret soul, 
With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams, 
Was ever opened to another's scan. 
Away, away ! it is delusion all. 
Freb. Well, be reserved then, perhaps I'm 
wrong. 
De Mon. How goes the hour? 
Freb. Tis early: a long day is still leckte us, 
Let us enjoy it. Come along with me; 
T'll introduce you to my pleasant friend. 
De Mon. Your pleasant friend ? N 
Freb. = him of whom I spake. 
3 (Taking his hand.) 
There is no gool I would not share with thee, 
And this man's company, to minds like thine, 
Is the best banquet-feast I could bestow. _ 
But I will speak in mystery no more 
It is thy townsman, noble Rezenvelt. - 
(De Mon. pulls his hand hastily from Freberg, 
and shrinks back.) Ha! What is this ? 
Art thou pain stricken, Monfort? _ 
Nay, on my life, thou rather seem'st offended : 
Does it displease thee that I call him friend! 
De Mon. No, all men are thy friends. 
18. No, say not all men. But thou art 
offended. 


Lsee it well. 1 thought to do the pleasure; . 


2 


" 
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But if his presence is not welcome here, 
He shall not join our company to-day. 


De Mon. What dost thou mean to say? What 


| is't to me 
Whether I meet with such a thing as Rezenyelt 
To-day, to-morrow, every day, or never ? 
Freb. In truth, I thought you had been well 
with hin. 
He prais'd you much. 
De Mon. I thank him for his praise Come, let 
us move: 
This chamber is confin'd and airless grown. 
b 6 (Starting. 
J hear a stranger's voice? 
Freb. Tis Rezenvelt. 
Let him be told that we are gone abroad. 
De Mon. ( Proudly.) No? let him enter. Who 
waits there? Ho ! Manuel ! | 


Enter MAxugEL. 


What stranger speaks below ? 
Man. The Marquis Rerenvelt. 


1 have not told him that you are within. 
De Mon. (angrily.) And wherefore dids t thou 
not? Let him ascend. 


(4 long pause. De Mon fort walking up and 


Gown with a e pace.) 


Euer REzENVELT, and runs freely up to De 
Monſort. 


Hex. (zoDe Mon. ) My noble Marquis, "FINER 
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De Mon. | Sir, I thank you 
Rez. (to Freb.) My gentle friend, "wel met. 
Abroad so early? 
Freb. It is indeed an early bouf Br me. 
How sits thy last night's revel on thy spirits? 

_ Rez.” O, light as ever. On my way to 0 

E'en now, I learnt de Monfort was arrived, 

And turn'd my steps aside; so here I am. 

(Bowing gaily to De Monfort.) 

De Mon. T thank you, Sir ; you do me tosmuch 


| 
| 
| 
I 


honour. | (Proudly, ) 
Rez. Nay, say not 50; not too much honour 
surely, 


Unless, indeed, tis more than pleases you. : 2 
De Mon. (confused.) Having no enen notice 
of your coming, 
Hook'd not for it. 
Rez. Ay, true indeed; when I appronch you 
next, 
Tl! send a herald to proclaim my coming, 
And bow to you by sound of trumpet, Marquis. 
De Mon. (70 Freb. turning haughtily from Re- 
Zienvelt with affected indifference.) How does 
your cheerful friend, that good old man? 
Freb. My cheerful friend! ? 1 0 not whom 
ei > you mean.” © 
De Mon. Count Waterlan. 
Feb. l know not one so named. 
De Mon. (very confused.) O pardon me—it was 
at Ale I knew bim. 1 


2 


as 
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Freb. You have not Jet r for honest 
Reisdale. 


I met him as I came, and mention you. 


He seem'd amazed; and fain he would have learnt | 


What cause procured us so much happiness. 
He question'd hard, and hardly would believe, 
I could not satisfy his strong desire. 
Kex. And know you not what brings De Mon- 
„ft eie; WE 
Freb. Truly, Ido not. 5 15 
Rex. O! 'tis love of n _ 
1 have but two short days i in Amberg been, 
And here with postman's speed he follows i me, 
Finding his home so dull and tiresome grown. 
Freb. (io De Mon.) Is Rezenvelt 80 sad! y miss'd 
with you? 


Tour town 80 changed? 


De Mon. | Not altogether SO 3 
Some witlings and jest-mongers still! remain 
For fools to laugh at. 
- Rex. But he laoghs Hot, E. therefore be i is 
wise. 
He ever frowns on them with cull] brow 
Contemptuous ; therefore he is yery wise. 


Nay, daily frets his most refined soul 


With their poor folly, to its inmost core; 
Therefore he is most eminently wisse. 


— 


Freb. Fy, Rezenvelt ! you are too early gay. 


| Such spirits rise but with the ev pg glass: 


* suit not t Placid morn. 8 
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T De Monfort, who, after walking impa- 
tiently up and down, comes close to his ear, 


and lays hold of his arm.) 
What would you, Monſort? 


De Mon. Nothing—what is't o'clock ? 


No, no—T had forgot — tis early still. 


(Turns away again.) 
Freb. (io Rez.) Waltser informs me that you 


have agreed 
To read his verses o'er, and tell the truth. 


It is a dangerous task. 


Res. | | Yet I'll be honest: 


I can but lose his fayour and a feast. 
(Whilst they speak, De Monfort walks up and 


down impatiently and irresolute ; 5 at last, 
pulls the bell NY J - 


Enter SERVANT. 


7 De Mon. (to Ser.) What dost thou want ? 


I thought your honour rung. 


Ser. 

De Mon. I have en are my horses 
saddled ? _ 

Ser. I thought, my Lord, yoo would not ride 
to-day, 


After so long a journey. 
De Mon. (impatiently.) Well—tis good. 


Begone !—I want thee not. [Ex1T Servant. 
Rex. (omiling signi ificantly.) 1 humbly craye your 

pardon, gentle Marquis. | 
It * me that I cannot stay with you, 


” 


2 


« 
ur 
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And make my visit of a friendly length. 


I trust your goodness will excuse me now; 


Another time I shall be less unkind. 
[To Freberg.) Will you not go with me? 
Freb. Excuse me, Monfort, I'll return again. 
[ExEtunT Rezenvelt and Freberg: 


De Mon. (alone, tossing his arms distractedly.) 


Hell hath no greater torment for th' A hes 


Than this man's presence gives— 
Abhorred fiend ! he hath a pleasure too, 


A damned pleasure in the pain he gives! 


Oh! the side glance of that detested eye! 

That conscious smile! that full insulting 1 

It touches every nerve: it makes me mad. 

What, does it please thee? Dost thou woo my 
hate ? 

Hate shalt thou have ! determin'd, deadly hate; 

Which shall awake no smile. Malignant villain ! 

The venom of thy mind is rank and devilish, 

And thin the film that hides it. 

Thy hateful visage ever spoke thy worth : 

Iloath'd thee when a boy. 

That men should be besotted with him thus ! 

And Freberg likewise so bewitched is, 

That, like a hireling flatt'rer, at his heels 

He meanly paces, off ring brutish praise. 

O! I could cue him too! | [Extr. 


12 
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ACT II. 


—— „ ß, 


FaEBERG's Hose, fancifully decorated. A wide 
| folding-door opened, Shews another magnificent 
room lighted up ib receive company. Enter through 
the folding doors the Count and Countess, Tichly 
dressed. 2 
Freb. (looking round. 3 In truth, I like those de- 
corations well!: | 
They suit those lofty walls. And here, my love, 
The gay profusion of a woman's fancy 
Is well display'd. Noble simplicity 
Becomes us less on such a night as this 
Than gaudy show. : 
Lady. Is it not noble then ? ( 2 44. * 
| head.) I thought it 8603 

And as I know you love simplieity, 

I did intend it should be simple too. 

Freb. Be -satisfy'd, 1 pray; we want to- night 
A cheerful Re TN and 0 a 1 
How runs the hour? 7 

Lady. It is not late, but soon we bell bo roused 
With the loud entry of our frolick HI 


"Enter a 'Pacs, richly drecsed. 


"os Madan, there is a lady i in your ball, 
Who begs to be admitted to your presence. 

Lady. Is it not one of our invited friends ? 

Page. No, far unlike to them; it is a stranger. 


hed 35 Wi bag 
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Lady. How looks her countenance ? 
Page. Soqueenly, so commanding, and $0 noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smiled, 

For so she did to see me thus abash'd, 

Methought I could have oompass d sea and land 

To do her bidding. 

Lady. Is she young or old ? | 
Page. Neither, if right I guess, but she is fair : 

For time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 

As he too had been awed. _. 5 
Lady. The foolish stripling ! 

She has bewitch'd thee. Is she large in stature? 

Page. So stately and so graceful is her form, 

I thought at first her stature was gigantick, 

But on a near approach I found, in truth, 

She scarcely does surpass the middle SIZE. 

Lady. What is her garb ? 
Pape. I cannot well describe the fashion of it. 

| She is not deck'd in any gallant trim, 

But seems to me clad in the usual weeds 

Of high habitual state; for as she moves 

Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 

As I haye ſeen unfurled banners play 

With the soft breeze, 

Lady. Ĩ)hhine eyes deceive thee, boy, 

It is an apparition thou has't seen, 

Freb. (starting from his scat, where he hos been 
Sitting during the conversation between the Lady 
and the Page.) It is an apparition he has seen, 

Or it is Jane de Monfort, (ne 55 
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Lady. (displeased.) No; such description surely 


+,  Buits not her. 
Did she inquire for me ? 


Page. She ask d to see the lady of Count Fre. 


berg. 
Lady. Perhaps it is not she—I fear i it is 
Ha ! here they come. He has but guess d too 
| well, : 


Euer es, none in Jane DE Moxrour. 


Freb. ( precenting her ts Lady Here, Madam, 


welcome a most worthy guest. 
Lady, Madam, a thousand welcomes ! Pardon 
me; 
1 could not guess who honour'd me 80 os I 
J should not else have waited coldly here. 


Jane. I thank you far this welcome, gentle 


Countess, | 7 8 
But take those kind excuses back again ; „ 
] am a bold intruder on this hour, 
And am entitled to no ceremony, 
I came in quest of a dear truant friend, 
But Freberg has inform'd me 
(Ta Freberg.) And he is well you say ? 
Freb. Ves, well, but 8 
Jans. It is the usual temper of his mind ; 
It opens not, but with the thrilling touch 


Of some strong heart-string o'the sudden press'd, 


Freb. It may be 80, I've known him galerie, 
He is suspicious grown. | 
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Jane. Not so, Count Freberg, Monſort is too 
noble. 


Say rather, that he is a man in grief, 
Wearing at times a strange and scowling eye; 
And thou, less generous than beseems a friend, 
Hast thought too hardly of him. ge: 
Freb. (bowing with great respect.) So will I say; 
I'Il own nor word nor will, that can offend you. 
Lady. De Monfort is en gaged to grace our 
| feast, 
Ere long you'll see him here. 
Jane. I thank you truly, but this homely dress 
Suits not the splendour of such scenes as these. 


Freb. (pointing to her dress.) Such artless and 


majestick elegance, 
So exquisitely just, so nobly simple, 
Will make the gorgeous blush. | 
Jane. (smiling.) Nay, nay, be more consistent, 
courteous knight, | 
And do not praise a plain and simple guige 
With such profusion of unsimple words. 
I cannot join your company to-night. 
Lady. Not stay to see your brother el 
Jane. Therefore it is I would not, gentle ber- 
tess. 
Here will he find all that can * the heart 
To joy and sweet forgetfulness of pain; 
The sight of me would wake his feeling mind 
To other thoughts. I am no doting mistress, 
Ne fond distracted wife, who must forthwith 
Rush to his arms and weep, I am his sister: 
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The eldest daughter of his father's house: 

Calm and unwearied is my love for him; 

And having found him, patiently I'll wait, 

Nor greet him in the hour of social joy, 

To dash his mirth with tears, — 

The night wears on; permit me to withdraw. 
Freb. Nay, do not, do not injure us so far! 


Disguise thyself, and join our friendly train. 


Jane. You wear not masks to-night. 


Lady. We wear not masks, but you may be con- 


ceal'd 


Behind the double foldings of a veil. 
Jane. (after pausing to consider.) 1 n tru ths 1 feet 


alittleso inclined, 
Methinks unknown, I cen 1 APY to him, 
And gently prove the temper of his mind; 


But for the means I must become your debtor, 


(To Lady.) 
gr Who waits ? (Enter her Woman .) Attend 
this lady to my wardrobe, 


And do what she commands you. 


[ExzunT Jane and Waiting-woman. | 
Freb. (looking after Jane, as She goes out, with 
' admiration.) Oh | what a soul she . 
see how she steps! 
Nought but the native dignity of worth 
Fer taught the moving form such noble grace, 


Lagy. Such lofty mien, and high assumed gait, | 


I've seen ere now, and men have call'd it pride. 
Preb. No, faith] thou never did St, but off in 
deed 
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The paltry imitation thou hast seen. 
(Looking at her.) How hang those trappings on 
thy motley gown ? 
They seem like garlands on a May-day queen, 

Which hinds have dress'd in sport. | 

Lady. T'll doff it, then, since it displeases you, 

Preb. (softening.) No, no, thou rt lovely still in 

every garb. 

But see the guests assemble. 


Enter groups of well-dressed 3 who pay their 
compliments to Freberg and his Lady ; and fol- 


Jowed by her pass into the inner apartment, where 


more company appear assembling, as if 2 another 
Eni y. 
Freb. (who remains on the front of the stage, with 
4 friend or tuo.) How loud the hum of this 
gay-meeting croud | 
Tis like a bee-swarm in the noonday sun. | 
Musick will quell the sound. Who waits without! ? 


Musick strike up. x 
A grand piece of musick is playing, and when 


it ceases, enter from the inner apartment 


RezENYELT, with Several teulanas, all 


Ticliy dressed.) 
Freb. (to those just entered.) What, liyel y gal- 
nts, quit the field so soon? YO 
Are there no beauties in that moving crowd 


To fix your fancy ? 
Hex. Ay, marry, are there! men of ev'ry Wan 


May in that moving crowd some fair one find, 
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To suit their taste, tho whimsical and strange, 

As ever fancy own'd. 

Beauty of every cast and shade is there, 
From the perfection of a faultless form, 
Down to the common, brown, unnoted maid, 

Who looks but pretty in her Sunday gown. 

15 Gem. There is, indeed, a gay variety. 
Rex. And if the liberality of nature 

Suffices not, there's store of grafted charms, 

Blending in one the sweets of many plants, 

So obstinately, strangely opposite, 

As would haye well defy'd all other art - 

But female cultivation. Aged youth, | 
With borrow'd locks in-rosy chaplets bound, 
Cloaths her dim eye, parch'd lips, and ckinny check 
In most unlovely softness. 

And youthful age, with fat round anchors "EY 
The down-cast look of contemplation deep, 
Most pensively assumes. 8 

Is it not even 80? The native prude, 

With forced laugh, and merriment uncouth, 
Plays off the wild coquet's successful charms 
With most unskilful pains; and the . 

In temporary crust of cold reserve, 4 

Fixes her studied looks upon the ground 
Forbiddingly demure. . | 

Freb. Py ! thou art too seyere, | 
m7 Say, rather, gen Us, - 
T faith ! the very dwarfs attempt to charm — 
With lofty airs of puny majesty, 
Wbilst — damsels, of a portly wake, 
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Totter like nurselings and demand the aid 
Of gentle sympathy. 
From all those diverse modes of dirs assault, 
He owns a heart of hardest adamant, 
Who shall escape to-night. 
Freb. (to De Mon. who has entered 93 
Regzenvelt's Speech and heard the greatest 
part of it. Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
How pleasantly he gives his wit the rein, 
Yet guides its wild career! 
(De Mon. is silent.) 
Rez. (smiling archly.) What, think you, Freberg, 
the same powerful TR 
Of transformation reigns o'er all to-night ? 
Or that De Monfort is a woman turn'd, 
So widely from his native self to swerve, 
As grace my gai'ty with a smile of his? 
De Mon. Nay, think not, Rezenvelt, there | 15 no 
smile 
J can bestow on thee. There is a smile, 
A smile of nature too, which I can spare, 
And yet perhaps, thou will not thank me for it. 
(Smiles contemptuously. ) 
Rex. Not thank thee! It were FEY most un- 
grateful ä 
No thanks to pay for nobly giving me 
What, well we see, has cost thee so much pain, 
For nature hath her smiles, of birth more painful 
Than bitt' rest execrations. 
reb. These idle words will lead us to disquiet: 
Forbear, forbear, my friends! Go, Rezenvelt, 
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Accept the challenge of those lovely dames, 
Who thro” the portal come with bolder steps 


Jo claim your notice. 


(Enter a groupe of Ladies from the other opart- 
ment. Rez. . up his eule, as if 
at unwilling to go.) 
3s! Gent. (to Rez.) Bebold ; in sable veil a lady 
comes, 
Whose noble air doth challenge * s skill 
To suite it with a countenance as goodly. 
( Pointing to Jane De Mon. who now enters in 
in a thick black well) 
Rex, Yes, this way lies attraction, iF To / Freb,) 
With permission, 
| | (Going ug 10 Jane. ) 
Fair lady, tho within that envious shroud 
Your beauty deigns not to enlighten us, 
We. bid you welcome, and our beauties here 
Will welcome you the more for such conceal- 
ment, 
With the permission of our noble host 
(Taking her hand, and leading her to the front 
of the stage.) 
Jane. (to Freb.) Pardon me this precumption 
courteous Sir: 
I thus appear, (; pojnting to her veil, not careless of 
respect 
Unto the gen'rous lady of the fads. | 
Beneath this veil no beauty shrouded is, 
That, now, or pain, or pleasure can bestow.. 
Within the friendly cover of its shade 
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I only wish, unknown, again to see 
One who, alas! is heedless of my pain. 

De Mon, Ves, it is ever thus. Undo that veil, 
And give thy count'nance to the cheerful light. 
Men now all soft, and female beauty scorn, 

And mock the gentle cares which aim to please. 
It is mosr damnable ! undo thy vell ! 
And think of him no more. 

Fane. I know it well, even to a proverb grown, 
Is lovers” faith, and I had borne such slight: 

But he, who has, alas! forsaken me, 
Was the companion of my early days, 
My cradle's mate, mine infant play-fcllow. 
Within our op” ning minds with riper years 
The love of praise and gen'rous virtue sprung: 
Thro' varied life our pride, our joys were one; 
At the same tale we wept : he is my brother. 
De Mon. And he fors00Kk thee 9 I dare not 
curse him : 
My heart upbraids me with a crime like his. 

Fane. Ah! do not thus distress a feeling heart. 

All sisters are not to the soul entwined 


With equal bands; thine has not watch d for 


thee, 
Wept for thee, cheer'd thee, shared thy weal and 
woe, 
As I have done for with: | | 
De Mon. (eagerly.) Ah! has sbe not 
hens n! the sum of all thy kindly deeds | 
ere but as chaff poised against the massy' gold, 
Compared to that which I do owe her love. 
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Oh pardon me! I mean not to offend— - 
I am too warm—but she of whom 1 speak 
Is the dear sister of my earliest love; 
In noble virtuous worth to none a second: 
And tho' behind those sable folds were hid 
As fair a face as ever woman own'd, 
Still would I say she is as fair as thou. 
How oft amidst the beauty-blazing throng, | 
I've proudly to th' inquiring stranger told 
Her name and lineage! yet within her house, 
The virgin mother of an orphan race 
Her dying parents left, this noble woman 
Did, like a Roman matron, proudly sit, 
Despising all the blandishments of love ; 
| Whilst many a youth his hopeless love conceal'd, 
Or, humbly distant, woo'd her like a queen, 
Forgive, I pray you! O forgive this boasting ! 
In faith! I mean you no discourtesy. 
Jane, (off her guard, in a soft natural tone of 
voice.) Oh no ! nor do me any. | 
De Mon. What voice Speaks now ? Withdraw, 
| withdraw this shade | 
For if thy face bear semblance to thy voice, 
Fl fall and worship thee. Pray! pray undo! 
Puts forth his hand eagerly to Snatch away the 
veil, whilst ce shrinks back, and Rezenvelt 
2 Steps between to prevent him.) 
Rez. Stand off: no hand Shall lift this Sacred 


yell. 


| De Mon. W hat, us thou think De Myers 


fall'n 80 low, | 
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That there may live a man beneath heay'n's roof 

. Who dares to say he shall not? 

Rez. He lives who dares to say 

Jane. (throwiug back her weil, much alarm- 
ed, and rushing between them.) Forbear, 
forbear ! 


(Rezenvelt, very much struck, steps back 
respectfully, and makes her a low bow. 
De Monfort stands for a while motionless, 

gazing upon her, till she, looking expresstvely 
to him, extends her arms, and he, rushing 
into them, bursts into tears. Freberg seems 
very much pleased. The company then gather 
about them, and the Scene closes.) 


SCENE II. 


De Monfort's apartments. Enter Ds Moxronr, 


with a disordered air, and his hand Presced upon 
is Forehead, followed by JANE. 


De Mon. No more, my sister, urge me not 
again : 
My secret troubles cannot be reveal'd. 
From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils: I pray thee be contented. 
Jane. What, must I, like a distant humble 


| friend, 
Observe thy restless eye, and gait disturb'd, 


In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
J turn aside to weep ? O no! De Monfort ! 
A nobler task thy nobler mind will give ; 
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| Thy true intrusted friend I still shall be. 
De Mon. Ah, Jane, forbear ! I cannot e' en to 
thee. - 

Juane. Then fy upon it! fy upon it, Monfort! 
There was a time when e'en with murder stain'd, 
Had it been possible that such dire deed 
Could e'er have been the crime of one s0 piteous, 
Thou would'st have told it me. 

De Mon. So would 1 now=-but ask bf thin no 
1 more. 

All other trouble but the one I feel 

I had disclosed to thee. I pray thee spare me. 
It is the secret weakness of my nature. 

Jane. Then secret let it be; I urge no farther, 
The eldest of our valiant father's hopes, 
So sadly orphan'd, side by side we stood, 
Like two young trees, whose boughs in early 

strengt, 

Screen the weak saplings of the rising gde 
And brave the storm together 
I have so long, as if by nature's right, 
Thy bosom's inmate and adviser been, 
I thought thro' life I should have so remain'd, 
Nor ever known a change, Forgive me, Monſort, 
A humbler station will I take by thee: 
The close attendant of thy wand'ring steps; | 
The cheerer of this home, with strangers sought; 
The soother of those griefs I must not know, 
This is mine office now: I ask no more. 


De Mon. Oh Jane! thou dost constrain me with 


thy loves. 
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Would I could tell it thee ! 
Fane. Thou shalt not tell me. Nay III FEE 
mine ears, 
Nor from the yearnings of affection wring 
What shrinks from utt'rance. Let it pass, my 
brother. h 
Til stay by thee; I'll cheer thee, comfort thee : 
Pursue with thee the study of some art, 
Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, driving ſorth 
All floating, wild, unhappy fantasies; 
Till thou, with brow unclouded, smilest again; 
Like one who, from dark visions of the night, 
When th' active soul within its lifeless cell 
Holds its own world, with dreadful fancy press d 
Of some dire, terrible, or murd'rous deed, 
Wakes to the dawning morn, and blesses heaven. 
De Mon. It will not pass away: twill haunt me still. 
Fane. Ah! say not so, for I will haunt thee too; 
And be to it so close an adversary, | 
That, though I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 
I shall o'ercome it. | 
De Mon. Thou most gen'rous woman! 
Why do I treat thee thus? It should not be 
And yet I cannot 0 that cursed villain ! 
He will not let me be the man I would. 
Jane. What says't thou, Monfort ? Oh! what 
words are these ? 
They have awaked my soul to dreadful thoughts. 
I do beseech thee speak ! 
(He shakes his head and turns from ber; 5 She 


following him.) 
2 
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By the affection thou didst ever bear me, 

By the dear mem'ry of our infant days; 

By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 

Who sleep i'the tomb, and cannot call to thee, 

I do conjure thee speak! | 
(He waves her off with his hand, and covers 

his face with /he other, Still turning from 


her.) 
Ha ! wilt thou not? 


(Arouming dignity.) Then, if affection, most un- 
wearied love, 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found, 

O'er gen'rous man hath more authority, 

More rightful power than crown and sceptre give, 

do eee thee. LE! 


0 He throws himself into a chair greatly agi- 
tated.) 


De Monfort, do' not thus resist my love. 
Here I entreat thee on my bended knees. _ 
( Kneeling.) - 
Alas ! my brother! 
(De Monfort starts up, and ES her in his 
arms, raises her up, then placing her in the 
chair, kneels at her feet.) 
De Mon. Thus let him kneel who heal the 
abased be, | 
And at thine honour'd feet Confession make. 
I'll tell thee all—but oh! thou wilt despise me. 
For in my breast a raging passion burns, 
To which thy soul no sympathy will own. 
A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment ; and the light of day, 
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With the gay intercourse of social man, 
Feel like th' oppressive airless pestilence. 
O Jane! thou wilt despise me. N63 
Fane. | Say not so: 
I never can despise thee, gentle brother. 
A lover's jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 
De Mon. A lover, say'st thou? 
No, it is hate] black, lasting, deadly hate 
Which thus hath driven me forth from kindred 
peace, 
From social pleasure, from my native home, 
To be a sullen wand'rer on the earth, 
AV all men, cursing and accursed. 
Fane, De Monfort, this is fiend-like, frightful, 
termble Tt”: «27 
What being, by th' Almighty Father form'd, 
Of flesh and blood, created even as thou, 
Could in thy breast such horrid tempest wake, 
Whoart thyself his fellow? 
Unknit thy brows, and spread those wrath- clench'd 
| hands: 
Some sprite accurst within thy bosom mates 
To work thy ruin. Strive with it, my brother! 
Strive bravely with it; drive it from thy breast: 
"Tis the degraderof a noble heart ; 
Curse it, and bid it part. | — 
De Mon. It will not part. (His hand on 2 
8 5 | | 
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I've lodged it here too long: 


With my first cares I felt its rankling touch, 
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I loathed him when a boy. 
Jan. Who did'st thou say? 
De Mon. Oh! that detested Rezenvelt ! 


E'en in our early sports, like two young whelps 


Of hostile breed, instinctively reverse, 

Each 'gainst the other pitch'd his ready pledge, 
And frown'd defiance. As we onward pass d 
From youth to man's estate, his narrow art, 
And envious gibing malice, poorly veil'd 

In the affected carelessness of mirth, 

Still more detestable and odious grew. 

There is no living being on this earth 

Who can conceive the malice of his soul, 
With all his gay and damned merriment, 

To those, by fortune or by merit placed 


Above his paltry self. When, low in fortune, 


He look'd upon the state of prosp'rous men, 
As nightly birds, roused from their murky holes, 
Do scowl and chatter at the light of day, 

I could endure it; even as we bear 

Thb' impotent bite of some half. trodden worm, 
I could endure it. But when honours came, 
And wealth and new-got titles fed his pride ; 


Whulst flatt'ring knaves did trumpet forth his 


praise, 
And grov'ling idiots grinn'd applauses on him ; ; 
Oh! then I could no longer suffer it! 


It drove me frantick —What ! what would 7 


give! 
What would I give to crush the bloated toad, 


80 N do I loathe him ! 1 
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Jane. And would thy hatred crush the very man 
Who gave to thee that life he might have ta'en ? 
That life which thou so rashly did'st expose 
To aim at his! Oh! this is horrible! 

De Mon. Ha! thou hast heard it, then? From 

all the world, 
But most of all from thee, I thought it hid. 

Fane. I heard a secret whisper, and resolved 
Upon the instant to return to thee. 

Did'st thou receive my letter:? 

De Mon. I did! I did! "twas that which drove 

me hither. 
I could not bear to meet thine eye again. 
Jane. Alas! that, tempted by a sister's tears, 

I ever left thy house! these few past months, 
These absent months, have brought us all this woe, 
Had I remain'd with thee it had not been. 
And yet, methinks, it should not move you thus. 
You dared him to the field ; both bravely fought ; 
He more adroit disarm'd you; courteously 
Return'd the forfeit sword, which, so return'd, 
You did refuse to use against him more ; 
And then, as says report, you parted friends. 

De Mon. When he disarm'd this eursed, this 

worthless hand. 

Ot its most worthless weapon, he but spared 
From dey'lish pride, which now derives a bliss 
In seeing me thus fetter'd, shamed, subjected 
With the vile favour of his poor forbearance; 
Whilst he securely sits with gibing brow 
And basely bates me, like a muzzled eur 
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Who cannot turn again. 
Until that day, till that accursed day, 


I knew not half the torment of this hell, 


Which burns within my breast. Heaven's light- 
nings blast him! 

Jane. O this is horrible! Forbear, forbeart 
Lest heaven's vengeance light upon thy head, 
For this most impious wish. 

De Mon. Then let it light. 
Torments more fell than I have felt already 
It cannot send. To be annihilated, 


What all men shrink from; to be dust, be no- 


thing, 
Were bliss to me, compared: to what I: am! 
Jaun. Oh would'st thou kill me with these 


dreadful words? 
De Mon. (raising his arms to heaven.) Let me 
but once upon his ruin look, | 
Then close mine eyes for ever ! 
(Jane in great distress, staggers back, and 
Supports herself upon the side scene. De 
Mon. atarm'd, runs up to her with a oben d 
voice.) 


Ha! how is this? thoirrt ill; thou'rt very pale. 
What have I done to thee ? Alas, alas! 


I meant not to distress thee. —O my sister! 
"qo 7 Shaking her gead. II cannot peak to 
: thee. 
De Mon. I have kill'd thee. 
Turn, turn thee not away! look on me e stil 
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Oh ! droop not thus, my life, my pride, my 


sister; 

Look on me yet again. „ 

Jane. | Thou too, De Monfort, 

In better days, were wont to be my pride. 

De Mon. I am a wretch, most wretched in 
myself, 

And still more wretched in the pain J give. 

O curse that villain! that detested villain! 

He hath spread misery o'er my fated life: 

He will undo us all. 

Fane. I've held my * through a man 
world, 

And borne with steady mind my share of il; 

For then the helpmate of my toil wert thou. 

But now the wainvof life comes darkly on, 

And hideous passion tears thee from my heart, 

Blasting thy worth.—I cannot strive with this. 
De Mon. (affectionately.) What shall I do? 
Jane. Call up thy noble * 

Rouse all the gen 'rous energy of virtue; 

And with the strength of heayen-endued man, 

| Repel the hideous foe. Be great; be valiant. 

O, if thou could'st! E'en shrouded as thou art 

In all the sad infirmities of nature, 

What a most noble creature would'st thou be! 
De Mon. Ay, if T could: alas! alas! I cannot. 
Jane. Thou can'st, thou-may'st, thou wilt. 

We $hall not part till I have turn'd thy soul, 
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Enter MANUEL. 


De Mon. Ha! some one enters. Wherefore 
com'st thou here? 

Man. Count Freberg waits your. leisure. 

De Mon. (angrily. Be gone, be gone!—T can- 


not see him now. [ExiT, Manuel. 
Jane. Come to my closet ; free from all in- 
trusion, 


I'll school thee theirʒ and thou again abel be 
My willing pupil, and my gen'rous friend, 
The noble Monfort I have loved 80 long, 
And must not, will not lose. 
De Mon. Do as thou wilt; I will not grieve thee 
more, _ [ExzvxrT. 


| \ 
SCENE III. 
Count FazpzRr6's House. Enter the Couxrzss, | 
followed by the Pack, and speaking as she enters. 


Lady, Take this and this. (Giving two packets.) 
And tell my gentle friend, 
I hope to see her ere the day be done. 
Page. Is there no message for the Lady Jane? 
Lady. No, foolish boy, that would too on ex- 


tend 
Your morning's route, and keep you absent "I ” 
Page. O no, dear Madam! Il the swifter run. 1 
The summer's lightning moves not as I'll move, 'T 


If you will send me to the Lady Jane. 
Lady. No, not so slow, I ween, The summer's 


light' ning! 
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Thou art a lad of taste and letters grown: 

Would'st poetry admire, and ape thy master. 

Go, go; my little spaniels are unkempt; 

My cards unwritten, and my china broke: 

Thou art too learned for a lady's page. 

Did I not bid thee call Theresa here? 
Page. Madam, she comes. 


Enter TazR884, carrying a robe over her arm. 
Lady. (io Ther.) What has employ'd you all 
this dreary while ? 
I've waited long. 
Ther, Madam, the robe is un d. 
Lady. Well, let me see it. 


(Theresa spreads a the robe.) | 


(Þnpatiently to the Page.) Boy, hast thou ne'er 
a hand to lift that fold? 
See where it hangs. 
(Page takes the other side of the od and 
Spreads it out to ils full extent before her, 
whilst She Sits down .and looks at it with 
much dissatisfaction.) 
Ther. Does not my lady like this easy form ? 


Lady. That sleeve is all awry, 
Ther, Your pardon, Madam 


'Tis but the empty fold that shades it thus. 
I took the pattern from a graceful shape; 
The Lady Jane De Monfort wears it so. 
Lady. Yes, yes, I see tis thus with all of you. 
| Whate'er she wears is elegance and grace, 
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Whilst ev'ry ornament of mine, forsooth, 
Must bang like trappings on a May-day queen. 
(Avigrily Io the Page, who is smiling to himself. 
Loungster, be gone! Why do you loiter here? 
LExrr, Page. 


Ther. What would you, Madam, chuse to wear 


to-night ? 
One of your newest robes ? 
Lady. I hate them all. 
Ther. Surely, that purple scarf became you well, 
With all those wreaths of richly hanging flowers. 
Did I not overhear them say, last night, | 
As from the crouded ball-room ladies past, 
How gay and handsome, in her costly dress, + 
The Countess Freberg look'd ? 
Lady. Did'st thou © 'erhear it? 
Ther. I did, and more than this. 
Lady. Well, all are not so greatly prejudiced; 
All do not think me like a May- day queen, 
Which peasants deck in har 
Ther. And who said this? 
Lady. (putting her hand fer chief to her e yes ) Een 
my good lord, Theresa. 
Ther. He said it but in jest. He loves you well. 
Lady. I know as well as thee he loves me well; 
But what of that! he takes in me no pride. 
Elsewhere his praise and admiration go, 
And Jane De Monfort is not mortal woman. 
Ther. The wond'rous character this lady bears 
For worth and excellence: from early youth 
The friend and mother of her younger sisters, 
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Now greatly married, as I have been told, 

From her most prudent care, may well excuse 

The admiration of so good a man 

As my good master is. And then, dear Madam, 

I must confess, when I myself did hear 

How $he was come thro' the rough winter's storm, 

To seek and comfort an unhappy brother, 

My heart beat kindly to her. 

Lady. Ay, ay, there is a charm in this I find : 
But wherefore may she not have come as well 
Through wintry storms to seek a lover too? 

Ther. No, Madam, no, I could not think of this. 

Lady. That would reduce her in your e 

mayhbap, 

To woman's level—Now I see my vengeance |! 

I'll tell it round that she is hither come, 

Undor pretence of finding out De Monfort, 

To meet with Rezenvelt. When Freberg hears it 

Twill help, I ween, to break this magick charm. 
Ther. And say what is not, Madam? 

Lady. How can'st thou know that I ball say 

what 1s not ? 

"Tis like enough I shall but speak the truth. 
Ther. Ah no! there is . 
Lady. Well, hold thy foolish tongue. 

Carry that robe into my chamber, do : 

III try it there myself. IExkuxr. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—DEe Moxeorr discovered sitting by a 
table reading. After a little time he lays down his 


book, and continues in a thoughtful posture, Enter 


to him JANE DE Monrorr. 


Jan. Thanks, gentle brother.— 
(Pointing to the book.) 

Thy willing mind has been right-well employ'd : 
Did not thy heart warm at the fair display 
Of peace and concord and forgiving love? 

De Mon. I know resentment may to love be 

turn'd | - 

Tho' keen and lasting, into love as strong: 
And fiercest rivals in th* ensanguined field 


Have cast their brandish'd weapons to the ground, 


Joining their mailed breasts in close embrace, 
With gen'rous impulse fired. I know right well 
The darkest, fellest wrongs have been forgiven 
Seventy times o'er from blessed heavenly love: 
T've heard of things like these: I've heard and 
wept. 
But what is this to me? 
Fane. 5 All, all, my brother ! 
Tt bids thee too that noble precept learn, 
To love thine enemy, 


De Mon, Th' uplifted Stroke that would a wretch 


destroy, 
Gorged with myrichest 5poll, stain'd with my blood, 
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I would arrest and cry, © hold! hold! have mercy.” 
But when the man moſt adverse to my nature ; 
Who e'en from childhood hath, with rude male- 
volence, 
Withheld the fair respect all paid beside, 
Turning my very praise into derision ; 
Who galls and presses me where'er I go, 
Would claim the gen'rous feelings of my heart, 
Nature herself doth lift her voice aloud, 
And cries, © it is impossible!“ 
Jane. (shaking her head Ah, Monfort, Mon- 
a fort! 
De Mon. 1 can forgive th' envenom'd reptile” 8 
sting, 
But hate his loathsome cell. 
Jane. And canst thou do no more for love of 
heaven! 
De Mon. Alas! I cannot now so school my 
mind | | 
As holy men have taught, nor search it truly : 
But this, my Jane, I'Il do for love of thee ; 
And more it is than crowns could win me to, 
Or any power but thine. Tl see the man. 
Th' indignant risings of abhorrent nature; 
The stern contraction of my scowling brows, 
That, like the plant, whose closing leaves do shrink 
At hostile touch, still knit at his approach; 
The crooked curving lip, by instinct taught, 
In imitation of disgustful things, : 
To pout and swell, I strictly will repress ; 
And meet him with a tamed countenance. 
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Fen as a townsman, who would liye at peace, 
And pay him the respect his station claims. 
Fll crave his pardon too for all offence 


My dark and wayward temper may have done. 
Nay more, I will confess myself his debtor 
For the forbearance I have cursed so oft: 


Life spared by him, more horrid than the grave 
With all its dark corruption! This I'll do. 
Will it suffice thee ? More than this I cannot. 
Jane. No more than this do I require of thee 
In outward act, tho' in thy heart, my friend, 
J hoped a better change, and still will hope. 
I told thee Freberg had proposed a meeting. 
De Mon. J know it well. 
Jane. And Rezenvelt consents.” 
He meets you here; so far he shews respect. 
De Mon. Well, let it be; the sooner past the 
better. TO 
Fane. I'm glad to hear you say so, for, in truth, 
He has proposed for it an early hour. 
Tis almost near his time; I came to tell you. 
De Mon. What, comes he here's s0 soon? shame 
on his speed! 


It is not decent thus to rush upon me. 


He loves the secret pleasure he will feel 
To see me thus subdued. 
Jane. O say not so! he comes with heart sincere. 
De Mon. Could we not meet elsewhere? from 
home —i' the fields, 8 
Where other men must I alone receive him? 


Where is your agent, Freberg, and his friends, 


80 
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That I must meet him here? 

(Walks up and down very much 3 ) 
| Now did'st thou say ?—how goes the hour ?—c'en 
| now! 

I would some other friend were first arrived. 
Jane. See, to thy wish come Freberg and his 
dame. 
De Mon. His lady too! why comes he not 
alone? 
Must all the world stare upon our _— ? 


Enter CounT FREBERG and his G 
Freb. A happy morrow to my noble marquis 
And his most noble sister! | 
+ ö Gen'rous Freberg, 
Your face, methinks, forbodes a happy morn 
Open and cheerful. What of Rezenvelt ? 
Freb. I left hin at his home, prepared to follow: 
He'll soon appear. (To De Monfort.) And now, 
my worthy friend, 
Give me your hand ; this happy change delights 
me. 

(De Monfort giv, ves him his hand coldly, and 
they walk to the bottom of the tage together, 
in earnest discourse, whilst Jane and the 

Countess remain in the front.) 

Lady. My dearest Madam, will you pardon me ? 
I know Count Freberg's bus'ness with De Montfort, 
And had a strong desire to visit you, 
So much I wish the honour of your friendship; 


For he retains no secret from mine ear, 
| ; 
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Jane. (archly.) Knowing your eee 


are welcome, Madam, 2 
So shall Count Freberg's lady ever be. 
De Monfort and Freberg relurning towards 


the front of the stage, still engaged in 


discourse.) 
Freb. He is indeed a man, within las breast 
Firm rectitude and honour hold their seat, 
Tho' unadorned with that dignity 
Which were their fittest garb. Now, on my life ! 
I know no truer heart than Rezenvelt. 


De Mon. Well, Freberg, well, there needs not 


all this pains 
To garnish out bis worth; let it e 
J am resolved I will respect the man, 
As his fair station and repute demand. 
Methinks I see not at your jolly ſeasts 
The youthful knight, who sung so pleasantly. 
Freb. A pleasant circumstance detains him 
hence ; | 
Pleasant to those who love high gen'rous deeds 
Above.the middle pitch of common minds ; 
And, tho' T have been sworn to SEOTOCY' 
Yet must I tell it thee. 
This knight is near a kin to Rezenvelt, 
To whom an old relation, short while dead, 
A good estate bequeathed, some leagues distant. 
But Rezenvelt, now rich in fortune's store, 
Disdain'd the sordid love of further gain, 
And gen'rously the rich bequest resign'd 
To this young man, blood of the same degree. 


Wou 
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To the deceased, and low in fortune's gifts, 
Who is from hence to take possession of 1 it, 
Was it not nobly done? ; 

De Mon. Twas right and honourable. 
This morning is oppressive, warm, and heavy 
There hangs a foggy closeness in the * air; 

Dost thou not feel it? 
Freb. Ono! to think upon a gen'rous deed 
Expands my. soul, and makes me lightly breathe. 
De Mon. Who gives the feast ne His 
name escapes me. 
You say I am invited. | 8 8 
Ä» 6 Old Count Waterlan. 
In honour of your townsman's generous gift 
He spreads the board. | 
De Mon. He is too old to revel wits the gay. 
Freb.- But not too old is he to honour virtue. 
I shall partake of it with open soul; | 
For, on my honest faith, of living men 
T know not one, for talents, honour, worth, 
That I should rank superiour to Rezenyelt. 
De Mon. How virtuous he hath been in three 
Short days! 
Freb. Nay, longer, Marquis, but my friendship 
rests 

Upon the good report of other men; 

And that has told me much; 

(De Monfort aside, going some steps hastily | 
from Freberg, and rending his cloak with 
agitation as he goes.) 


Would he were come! by heayen T would he were!- 
A A 
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| 
| 
| 
] 


This fool besets me so. 
(Suddenly correcting himself, and joining the 
Ladies, who have retired to the bottom of the 
Stage, he speaks to Countess ene with 
affected cheerfulness.)+ 


The sprightly dames of Amberg rise by times, i 
Untarnish'd with the vigils of the night. 


Lady. Praise us not rashly, tis not always so. 
De Mon. He does not _— a who 1 


yo | 
For he were dull indes 1 | 
( Stopping short, as if he keine coi ) T 
Lady. How dull indeed? f 
De Mon. I should have said—It has escap'd me | 
now Be 
(Listening again, as if he heard something.) (2 
Jane (to De Mon.) What, hear you ought ? A 
De Mon. (hastily.) Fl "Tis nothing. (7 
Lady (to De Mon.) Nay, do not let me lose it 
so, my Lord. dc: 


Som fair one has bewitch'd your memory, 


Arid robs me of the half-form'd compiiment. 


Jane. Half-utter'd praise is to the curious mind F 

Ass to the eye half-veiled beauty is, An 

More precious than the whole. Pray pardon him. 498 
Some one approaches. 1 (BiStenmyg. ) 

Freb. No, no, it is a servant who ascends; yes + Ide 

He will not come so soon. Ane 

De Mon. (off his guard.) "Tis Rezenvelt: 1-8 *% 

© heard his well-known foot! You 


From the first stair-case, mounting step by step. h 
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Freb. How quick an ear thou hast for distant 
sound! 
J heard him not. 
(De Monfort looks embarrassed, and is silent.) 


Enter REZENVELT. 


(De Monfort, recovering himself, goes up 10 
receive Rexenyelt, who meets him with a 
cheerful countenance.) 
De Mon. (to Rez.) I am, wy Lord, beholden to 
you greatly. 
This ready visit makes me much your debtor. 
Ter. Then may such debts between us, noble 
a Marquis, 
Be oft incurr 'd, and often paid again 
(To Jane. ) Madam, I am devoted ta your service, 
And ev'ry wish of your's commands my will. 
(To Countess.) Lady, good morning. (Je Freb. 
Well, my gentle friend, 
You see I have not linger'd long behind. 
Freb. No, thou art sooner than I look'd for 


thee. 
Rez. A willing heart adds feather to the heel, 


And makes the clown a winged Mereury. 
| De Mon. Then let me say, that with a grateful 
| mind 
I do receive these tokens of odd 11 | 
And must regret, that, in my wayward moods, 
5 I have too oft forgot the due regard 
Your rank and talents claim. 


Rez. 8 no, De Monfort, 
1 
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You have but rightly curb'd a wanton spirit, 

Which makes me too neglectful of respect. 

Let us be friends, and think of this no more. 
Freb. Ay, let it rest with the departed shades 


Of things which are no more; whilst lovely concord, 


Follow'd by friendship sweet, and firm esteem, 
Your future days enrich. O heavenly friendship! 
Thou dost exalt the sluggish souls of men, 

By thee conjoin'd, to great and glorious deeds; 
As two dark clouds, when mix'd in middle air, 
The vivid lightning's flash, and roar sublime. 
Talk not of what is past, but future love. 

De Mon. (with dignity.) No, Freberg, no, it 
must not. (To Rezenvelt.) No, my Lord, 
T will not offer you an hand of concord, 
And poorly hide the motives which constrain me. 
I would that, not alone, these present friends, 
But ev'ry soul in Amberg, were assembled. 
That I, before them all, might here declare 
I owe my spared life to your forbearance. 
(Holding out his hand.) Take this from one who 
boasts no feeling warmth, 
But never will deceive. 
(Jane smiles upon De Monfort with great 
approbation, and Rezenyelt runs. up to him 
with open arms.) 


Rez. Away with hands! I'll have thee to my 


breast. 
Thou art, upon my faith, a noble t! 
De Mon. (shrinking back from him.) Nay, if you 
please, I am not 50 prepared— 
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My nature is of temp'rature too cold— 


I pray you pardon me, (Jane's countenance changes.) 


But take this hand, the token of respect ; 
The token of a will inclined to concord; 

The token of a mind that bears within 

A sense impressive of the debt it owes you; 
And cursed be its power, unnerv'd its strength, 
If e'er again it shall be lifted up 


To do you any harm! 
Rez. Well, be it so, De Monfort, I'm contented; 


I'll take thy hand since I can have no more. 
( Carelessly I take of worthy men whate'er they 
give. , 

Their heart I gladly take; if not, their hand: 

If that too is withheld, a courteous word, 

Or the civility of placid looks; 

And, if e'en these are too great favours deem'd, 

Faith, I can set me down contentedly 

With plain and homely greeting, or, © God 
«.. gave ye! 

De Mon. (aside, starling away from him some 

paces). : 

By the good light, he makes a jest of it ! | 

ane seems greatly distressed, and Freberg 
endeavours to cheer her.) 


Freb. (ta Jane.) Cheer up, my noble friend; all 


will go well; 
For friendship 1 is no plant of hasty growth. 
Tho' planted in esteem's deep-fixed soil, 
The gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection, 
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{To the Countess.) My love, the morning, now, is 
far advanced ; 
Our friends elsewhcre expect us; take your leave. 
Lady. (to Jane. ) Farewell! dear Madam, till 
the ev'ning hour. 
Freb. (to De Mon.) Good day, De Monfort. (To 
. Jane.) Most devoutly yours. 
Res. (io Freb. ) Go not too fast, for 1 will follow 
pon. . 1 
[Exxkvxr Freberg and his Lady. 
(To Jane.) The Lady Jane is yet a stranger here: 
She might, perhaps, in the purlieus of Amberg 
Fine somewhat worth her notice. 
Jane. I thank you, Marquis, Iam much engaged; 
J go not out to-day. 
Res. Then fare ye well! Isel cannot now 
Be the proud man who shall escort you forth, 
And shew to all the world my proudest boast, 
The notice and respect of Jane De Monfort. 
De Mon. (aside impattently.) He says farewell, 
and goes not ! Ns 
Jane (to Rez.) You do me honour. 


Rez. Madam, adieu! (To Jane.) Good morn- 


ing, noble Marquis. [Ex1T, 


(Jane and De Monfort look expressrvely to one 


another, without speaking, and then EXEUNT, 
Severally.) 


l 
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SCENE II. 


? 


A splendid Banquet Room. DR Moxrokr, RE- 
ZENVELT, FREBERG, MASTER oF THE HovsE, 
and GuesTs, are discovered sitting at table, 
wits wine, Sc. before them. 


SONG.—A GLEE. 


Pleasant is the mantling bowl, 

And the song of merry soul; 

And the red lamps cheery light, 
And the goblet glancing bright; 
Whilst many a cheerful face, around, 
Listens to the jovial sound. 

Social spirits, join with me; 


Bless the God of jollity. 


Freb. (io De Mon. who rises to go away.) Thou 
wilt not leave us, Monfort? wherefore so? 
De Mon. (aside to Freberg.) I pray thee take 
no notice of me now, 
Mine ears are stunned with these noisy fools ; 
Let me escape. [ExtT, hastily. 
Master of the 8 What, is De Monfort 
gone? 
Freb, Time presses him. 
Rex. It seem'd to sit right heavily Gage him, 
We must confess | 
Master (to Freb.) How is your friend? he wears 
a noble mien, 
But most averse, methinks, from social pleasure. 
Is this his nature! 
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* PFreb. No, I've scen him cheerful, 
And at the board, with soul-enliven'd face, 
Push the gay goblet round. —But it wears late. 
We shall seem topers more than social friends, 
If the returning sun surprise us here. 


(To Muss.) Good rest, my gen'rous host; we "il 


retire. 
You wrestle with your age most EAT 
But brave it not too far. Retire to sleep. 
Mast. Iwill, my friend, but do you still remain 
With hoble Rezenvelt, and all my guests. 
Ye have not fourscore years upon your head; 


Do not * so soon. God save you all! 


_ [Ex1T Master, leaning upon a Servant. 
Freb. (to the Guests.) Shall we resume ? 


Guests. The night is too far spent. 
Freb. Well then, good rest to you. 
Rez. (to guests.) Good rest, my n 


ExEUNA all but Freberg and Rezenvelt. 
Freb. Alas! my Rezenvelt ! | 

T vainly hoped the hand of gentle peace, 

From this day's reconciliation sprung, 

These rude unscemly jarrings had subdued : 

But I have mark'd, e'en at the social board, 

Such looks, such words, Such tones, such untold 
en 

Too plainly told, *twixt you and Monfort pass, 


That I must now despair. 
Yet who could think, two minds so much refined, 


So near in excellence, should be removed, 
So far removed, in gen'rous sympathy ? 
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Rez. Ay, far removed indeed | 
Freb. And yet, methought, he made a noble 
effort, 
And with a manly plainness bravely told 
The galling debt he owes to your forbearance. 
Reg. Faith! so he did; and so did J receive it: 
When, with Spread arms, and heart e'en moved to 
tears, 
I frankly proffer'd him a friend's 3 : 
And, I declare, had he as such received it, 
I from that very moment had forborne 
All opposition, pride-provoking jest, 
Contemning carelessness, and all offence ; 
And had caress'd him as a worthy heart, 
From native weakness such indulgence claiming, 
Bat since he proudly thinks that cold respect, 
The farmal tokens of his lordly favour 
So precious are, that I would sue for them 
As fair distinction in the publick eye, 
Forgetting former wrongs, I spurn it all ; 
And but that I do bear that noble woman, 
His worthy, his incomparable sister, 
Such fix'd profound regard, I would expose bim; 
And as a mighty bull, in senseless rage, 
Roused at the baiter's will, with wretched rags 
Of ire-provoking scarlet, chafes and bellows, 
I'd make him at small cost of paltry wit, 
With all his deep and manly faculties, 
The scorn and laugh of fools. 
Freb. For heaven's sake, my friend! restrain 
your wrath ; | 
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For what has Monfort done of wrong to you, 


Or you to him, bating one foolish quarrel, 

Which you confess from slight occasion rose, 

That in your breasts such dark resentment dwells, 

So fix'd, 80 hopeless ? 

_ | Res. O! from our youth he has Sntioguled'd 

me 

With ev'ry mark of hatred and disgust. 

For e'en in boyish sports I still opposed 

His proud pretensions to pre-eminence; 

Nor would I to his ripen'd greatness give 

That fulsome adulation of applause 

A senseless croud bestow'd. Tho' poor in Seine 

Istill would smile at vain-assuming wealth: 

But when unlook'd-for fate on me bestow'd 

Riches and splendour equal to his own, 

Tho' I, in truth, despise such poor distinction, 

Feeling inclined to be at peace with him, 

And with all men besides, I curb'd my spirit, 

And sought to soothe him, T_—_ with spiteful 

rage, 

From small offence he rear'd a quarrel with me, 

Anddared me to the field. The rest you know, 

In short, I still have been th' opposing rock, 

O'er which the stream of his o'erflowing pride 

Hath foam'd and fretted. See'st thou how it is ? 
Freb. Too well I see, and warn thee to beware, 

Such streams have oft, by swelling floods. sur- 

f charged, 

Borne down with sudden and impetuous force 

The yet unshaken stone of opposition, 


— 
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Which had for ages stopp'd their flowing course. 
I pray thee, friend, beware. 
Rez. Thou canst not mean—he will not mur- 
"der ma? 
Freb. What a proud heart, with such dark 
passion toss'd, 
May, in the anguish of its thoughts, conceive, 
I will not dare to say. 
8 Ha, ha ! thou knows't him not. 
Full often have I mark'd it in his youth, 
And could have almost loved him for the weak- 
ness: 
. He's form'd with such antipathy, by nature, 
To all infliction of corporesl pain, 
To wounding life, e'en to the sight of blood, 
He cannot if he would. 
Freb. T) hen fy upon thee ! 
It is not gen'rous to provoke him thus. 
But let us part; we'll talk of this again. 
Something approaches. We are here too long. 
Rez. Well, then, to-morrow I'll attend your 
call. | 
Here lies my way. Good night. [Ext1T. 


Enter G 


Grim. Forgive, I pray, my Lord, a stranger 8 
boldness. 
I have presumed to wait your lachte hee, 
Though at so late an hour. 
Freb. But who art thou ? 
Grim. My name is Grimbald, Sir, 
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A humble suitor to your honour's goodness, 
WM bo is the more embolden'd to presume, 
In that the Noble Marquis of De Monfort 
Is so much famed for good and gen'rous deeds. 
Freb. Lou are mistaken, I am not the man. 
Grim. Then, pardon me; I thought I could 
mot: err. PT 
That mien so dignified, that Piercing * 
Assured me it was he. 
Freb. My name is not De Monfort, courteous 
stranger; 
But, if you have a favour to request, 
I may, with him, perhaps, befriend your suit. 
Grim. I thank your honour, but I have a friend 
Who will commend me to De Monfort's favour : 
The Marquis Rezenvelt has known me long, 
Who, says report, will soon become his brother. 
Freb. If thou would'st seek thy ruin from De 
Montfort, 
The name of Rezenvelt employ, and prosper; 
But, if ought good, use any name but his. 
Grim. How may this be? | 
Freb. i I cannot now explain. 
Early to-morrow call upon Count Freberg; 
So am I call'd, each burgher knows my house, 
And there instruct me how to do you service. 
Good-night. [ExiT. 
Grim. (alone.) Well, this mistake may be of 
Service to me : 
And yet my bus'ness I will not unfold 
To this mild, ready, promise-making courtier ; 
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T've been by such too oft deceived already. 
But if such violent enmity exists 

Between De Monfort and this Rezenvelt, 

He'll prove my advocate by opposition. 

For if De Montfort would reject my suit, 

Being the man whom Rezenvelt estcems, 


Being the man he hates, a cord. as strong, 
Will he not favour me? Tl think of this. 


[ Ex1T, 


SCENE III. 


A lower Apartment in JeRoME's House, with a 
wide folding glass door, looking into a garden, 
where the trees and shrubs are brown and leafless. 
Enter DE MoxrORT with his arms crossed, 
with a thoughtful frowning aspect, and paces 
Slowly across the stage, Jerome following behind 
him, with a imid Step. De Monfort Laurin 
im, turns suddenly about. 


De Mon. ( angrily.) Who follows me to this 
sequester'd room? 
Jer. T have presumed, my Lord. Tis somewh 
late: | — 
I am informed you eat at home to-night; 
Here is a liſt of all the dainty fare 
My busy search has found ; please to peruse it. 
De Mon. Leave me: begone! Put hemlock in 
thy soup, 
Or deadly night-shade, or rank hellebore, 
* I will mess upon it. 
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Jer. Heaven forbid! 
Your honour's life is all too precious, sure 


De Mon. (sernly.) did I not say begone ? 


Jer. Pardon, my Lord, I'm old, and oft forget. 
[ Ex1T. 


De Mon, (looking after him, as if his heart 


smote him.) Why will they thus mistime 
their foolish zeal, 
That I must be so stern? 
O ! that I were upon some desert coast! 
Where howling tempests and the lashing tide 
Would stun me into deep and senseless quiet; 
As the storm-beaten trav'ller droops his head, 
In heavy, dull, lethargick weariness, 
And, midst the roar of jarring elements, 
Sleeps to awake no more. 
What am I grown? All things a are hatoful to me. 


Enter MaxvEr. | 
0 Stamping with his foot.) Who bids hes Ae 
upon my privacy ? 


Man. Nay, good, my Lord! 1 hare you speak 


= aloud, 
| And dreamt not, surely, that you were alone. 
De Mon. What, dost thou watch, and pin 
thine ears to holes, 
To catch those exclamations of the soul, 


Which heaven alone should hear! Who hired 


thee, pray ? 
Who basely hired thee for a task like this ? 
Man. My Lord, cannot hold. For fifteen years, 
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Long-troubled years, I have your servant been, 
Nor hath the proudest Lord in all the realm, 
With firmer, with more honourable faith 
His sov'reign served, then J have served you; 
But if my honesty is doubted now, 
Let him who is more faithful take my place, 
And serve you better. 
De Mon. Well, be it as thou wilt. Away with 
thee ! | 
Thy loud-mouth'd boasting i is no rule for me 
To judge thy merit by. 
Enter IRROME hastily, and pulls Maxver, away. 
Jer. Come, Manuel, come away ; thou art not 
wise. 8 . 
The stranger must depart and come again, 
For now his honour will not be disturb'd. 
| {[Ex1T Manuel 5kily. 
De Mane A stranger said'st thou? 
| (Drops his hankerchief. ) 
Jer. I did, good Sir, but he shall 8⁰ away 3 ; 
Lou shall not be disturb'd. 
| (Stooping to Iift the handherhief.) 
You have dropp'd somewhat. 
De hien (preventing him.) Nay, do not men m y 
friend! I pray thee not! 
Thou art too old to stoop.— 
I am much indebted to thee.— Take this ring 
I love thee better than I seem to do. | 
I pray thee do it—thank me not. What stran ger 2 
Jan. A man who does most earnestly intreat 
To see your honour, but I know him not. | 


a 
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De Mon. Then let him enter. [Ex1T Jerome. 


T A pause. nter 1 70 5 


De Mon. You are the stranger who would pe 


with me ? 
Grim. I am so far unfortunate, my Lord, 


That, though my fortune on your favour chat , 


I am to you a stranger. 
De Mon. How 5 this be? What © can 1 do for 


you ? 


Grim. Since thus your Lordsbip does 80 Frankly 


ask, 
The tiresome preface of apology 
I will forbear, and tell my tale at once. 
In plodding drudgery I've spent my youth, 
A careful penman in another's office; 
And now, my master and employer dead, 
They seek to set a stripling o'er my head, 
And leave me on to drudge, e'en to old age, 
Because I have no friend to take my part. 
It is an office in your native town, 86 
For I am come from thence, and I am told 
You can procure it for me. Thus, my Lord, 
From the repute of goodness winch you bear, 
I have presumed to beg. 


De Mon. They have befool'd thee with a false 
. | 
Grim. Alas! I see it is in vain to plead. | 

Your mind is prepossess 'd against a wretch; 

Who has unfortunately for his weal, 

Offended the ne Rezenyelt. | 
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De Mom. What dost thou ar 
Grim. What I, perhaps, had better leave unmid. 
Who will believe my wrongs if I complain? 
I am a stranger, Rezenvelt my foe, 
Who will believe my wrongs ? 


De Mon. ( eagerly catching him by the coat.) 
I will believe them! 


Though they were base as basest, vilest deeds, 
In ancient record told, I would believe them! 
Let not the smallest atom of unworthiness 
That he has put upon thee be conceal'd. 

Speak boldly, tell it all; for by the light! 

I'Il be thy friend, I'll be thy warmest friend, 

If he has done thee wrong. 


Grim, Nay, pardon me, it were not well 


advised, 
If I should erh so freely of the man, 
Who will so soon your nearest kinsman be. 
De Mon. What canst thou mean by this? 
Grim. ©. That Marquis Rezenyelt 
Has pledged his faith unto your noble sister, 
And soon will be the husband of her choice. 
So I am told, and so the world believes. 
De Mon. "Tis false! tis basely false! 
What wretch could drop from his envenom'd 
tongue 
A tale so damn'd?—Tt chokes my beg 
(Stamping with his ſort.) What wretch did tel 
: it thee? 
Grim. Nay, every one e with whom I have con- 
verse 
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Has held the same discourse. I judge it not. 
But you, my Lord, who with the lady dwell, 
You best can tell what her deportment speaks ; 


"Whether her conduct and unguarded words 


Belie such rumour. 
(De Monfort pauses, ctaggers behaved; and 
Sinks into a chair ; then starting up hastily.) 
De Mon. Where am I now? *midst all the 
cursed thoughts 1 f 
That on my soul like stinging scorpions prey'd, 
This never came before Oh, if it be! 


The thought will drive me mad. Was it for this 


She urged her warm request on bended knee? 


Alas! I wept, and thought of sister's love, 
No damned love like this. 


Fell devil ! 'tis hell itself has lent thee aid 
To work such sorcery! (Pauses.) I'll not believe it, 
I must have proof clear as the noon- day sun 
For such foul charge as this! Who waits without? 
(Paces up and down, furiously agitated.) 
Grim. (aside.) What have I dane ? I've carried 
this too far. | 
I've roused a fierce ungovernable madman. 


Enter JeroMs, 


D. Mon. (in a LEY angry . Where did 


she go, at such an early hour, 
And with such slight attendance? 
Jer. Of whom 1 Inquires your honour 1 
5 


E 
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De Mon. Why, of your lady. n I not my 
sister? 
Jer. The Lady Jane, your 1 
De Mon. (in a faultering voice.] Yes, I did call 


her so. 
Fer. In truth, I cannot tell you where she went. 


Een now, from the short beechen walk hard-by, 
T saw her through the garden-gate return. 

The Marquis Rezenvelt, and Freberg's Countess, 
Are in her company. This way they come, 

As being nearer to the back apartments; 

But I shall stop them if it be your will, 

And bid them enter here. 

De Mon. No, stop them not. Iwill remain unseen, 

And mark them as they pass. Draw back a little. 

(Grimbald Seems alarmed, and Steals off un- 
noticed. De Monfort grasps Jerome 
tightly by the hand, and drawing back with 
him two or three Steps, not to be seen from 
the garden, waits in silence, with bus eyes 
Jixed on the glass door.) Ran 
De Mon. I hear their footsteps on i the grating 
sand, 
How like the croaking of a carrion bird, 
That hateful voice sounds to the distant ear! 

And now she enk ber voice sounds cheerly 
wt00— 
Cursed be their mirth !— 
Now, now, they come, keep closer stil! keep 

steady _ 
7 Taking hold of Jerome with beth bond . 
B B-2 
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Fer. My lord, you tremble much, 

De Mon. What, doIshake? 

Fer. You do, in truth, and your teeth chatter 
too. 

De Mon. See! see hs come ! he srutting by 
her side. 

ane, Rezenvelt, and Countess F reberg Ab- 

pear through the glass-door, pursting their 


way up a Short walk leading to the other 


wing of the house.) 
See, his audacious face he turns to her S; 
Utt'ring with confidence some nauseous jest. 
And she endures it too Oh! this looks vilely! 


| Ha |. | mark that courteous motion of his arm— 


What does he mean ?—he dares not — her 
hand! f 
7 Pauses and looks eagerly ) By heaven and hell 
he does! 

Cetting go hus hold of Jerome, he throws out 
tis hands vehemently,and thereby pokes him 
against the scene.) 

Fer. Oh! Iamstunn'd! my head i is crack d in 
twain : 
You honour 4 forget how old I am. 


De Mon. Well, well, the wall is harder than I 


| wist. 5; 

Begone, and whine WER 
[Ex1T Jerome, with a gad rueful countenance. 
De Monfort comes | forward 10 the front of 


the stage, and makes a long Pause, enpressive 


| of great agoy CR” 
2A a 
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It must be so; each passing circumstance 

Her hasty journey here; her keen distress 
Whene'er my soul's abhorrence I express'd; 

Ay, and that damned reconciliation, 

With tears extorted from me: Oh, too well! 

All, all too well bespeak the shameful tale. F 
T should have thought of heaven and hell conjoin'd, 
The morning star mix'd with infernal fire, 

Ere I had thought of this— 

Hell's blackest magick, in the midnight hour, 
With horrid spells and incantation dire, 

Such combination opposite, unseemly, 

Of fair and loathsome, excellent and base, 

Did ne'er produced But every thing is possible, 
So as it may my misery enhance 

Oh! I did love her with such pride of soul! 
When other men, in gay pursuit of love, 

Each beauty follow'd, by her side I stay'd; 

Far prouder of a brother's station there, 

Than all the favours favour'd lovers boast. 

We quarrel'd once, and then I could no more _— 
The alter'd coldness of her ey! eye endure, 

I slipped o'tip-toe to her chamber door; 

And when she ask'd who gently knock'd—Oh oh! | 
Who could have thought of this ? 

(Throws himself into a chair, covers his fact 
with his hand, and bursls into tears. After 
Sometime he Starts up from his seat furiously. ) 

Hell's direst torment seize the infernal villain ! 
Detested of my soul] I will bave vengeance! 
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I'Il crush thy swelling pride—T'l still thy vaunt- 
ing 


I'll do a deed of blood Why sbrink I this ? 0 

If, by some spell or magick sympathy, 

Piercing the lifeless figure on that wall 

Could pierce his bosom too, would I nat cast it. 
(Throwing a dagger against the wall.) 


Shall groans and blood affright me? No, I'll do it. 


Tho' gasping life beneath my pressure heaved, 
And my soul shndder'd at the horrid brink, 
I would not flinch.—Fy, this recoiling nature! 
O that his sever'd limbs were strew'd in air, 
* as I saw it not! 
(Enter Rezenvelt behind, from the glass-door. 
De Monfort turns round, and on Seeing him 


Starts back, then drawing his $WW ord, rushes 


 furtously upon him J 
Detested robber! now all forms are over; 
Now open villany, now open bate! 


Defend tby life! 155 | 
N De Monfort thou art mad. 


De Mon. Speak not, but draw. Now for thy 
hated life! 


( They fight : Rezenvelt parries his thrusts with 


great skill, and at last disarms him.) 
Then take my life, black fiend, for hell assists thee. 
| Rez. No, Monfort, but I'll take away your 
rt: Rs | | | 
Not as a mark of disrespect to you, © 
But for your safety. By to-morrow's eve 
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T'll call on you myself and give it back; 
And then, if I am charged with any wrong, 
Tl justify myself. W strange man! 
| | LExrr. 
(De Monfort stands for some time quite motion- 
less, like one stupiſied. Enter to him a 
SERVANT : he starts.) 
De Mon. Ha! who art thou? 
Ser. Tis I, an' please you honour. 
De Mon. (staring wildly at him.) Who art thou? 
Ser. Your servant Jacques. 
De Mon. Indeed I knew thee not. 
Leave.me, and when Rezenvelt is gone, 
Return and let me know. _ 
Ser. ö He's gone already. 


De Mon. How! gone so soon! 
Ser. Ins as his servant told me, 


He was in haste to gõ, Vr night comes on, 

And at the ev'ning hour he must take horse, 

To visit some old friend whose lonely mansion 

Stands a short mile Heyond the farther wood; 

And, as he loves to wander through those wilds, 
Wbilst yet the early moon may light his way, 

He sends his horses round the usual road, 

And crosses it alone. | 

I would not walk thro' those wild dens alone 

For all his wealth. For: ere, as I have heard, 

Foul murders have been done, and ravens scream; 

And things unearthly, stalking thro' the night, 

Have scared the lonely tray'ller from his wits. 


(De Monfort stands fixed in thought. 
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I've ta'en your mare, an please you, from ber field, 
And wait your farther orders, | 
(De Monfort heeds him not.) 
Her hoofs are sound, and where the saddle gall'd | 
Begins to mend. What farther must be done ? 
(De Monfort still heeds him not.) 
His honour heeds me not, Why Should I stay ? 
De Mon. (eagerly, as he is going.) He goes alone, 
saidst thou? 
Ser. His servant told me 80. ä | 
De Mon, And at 5 hour ? 
Ser. He parts from Amberg by the fall of eve. 
Save you, my Lord! how d * count'- 
| nance is! 

Are you not well ? Ls DN 
De Mon. Yes, I am well: . 
And wait my orders by the city wall: 

III that Way bend, and speak to thee again. 
[Ex1T, Servant, 
(De Monfort walls rapidly iwo or three times 
across the slage; then. seizes his dagger from 
the wall; locks gteadfastly at its point, and 
Er IT, lat 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I. Moon-light, A wild path in a wood, 
Shaded with trees. Enter DR Moxronr, with 
a strong expression of disquiet, mixed with fear, 1 
upon his face, looking behind him, and bending his 1 
ear to the ground, as if he listened to Something. | 10 
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De Mon. How hollow groans the earth beneath 
my tread! 

Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 
As tho some heavy. footstep follow'd me. 
J will advance no farther, | 
Deep settled sbadows rest across the path, 
And thickly-tangled boughs o 'er-hang this spot. 
O that a tenfold gloom did cover it! 
That 'midst the murky darkness I might strike; 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 
Things horrid, bloody, terrible, do pass, 
As tho' they pass'd not; nor impress the mind 
With the fix'd clearness of reality. 


(An owl is heard Screaming near him.) 
(Starting,) What sound is that? 


|  (Lastens and the owl cries again.) 
It is the screech-owl's cry. 


Foul bird of night! what spirit guides thee here? 
Art thou instinctive drawn to scenes of horrour ? 


I've heard of this. ( Pauses and listens.) 
How those fall'n leaves so rustle on the path, 


With whisp'ring noise, as tho' the earth around me 
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Did utter secret things! 

The distant river too, bears to mine ear 

A dismal wailing. O mysterious night! 

Thou art not silent; many tongues hast thou. 

A distant gath'ring blast sounds through the wood, 
And dark clouds fleetly hasten o'er the Sky: 

O! that a storm would rise, a raging storm; 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 

I'd lift my hand and strike! but this pale light, 
The calm distinctness of each stilly thing, 

Is terrible. (Sarting.) Footsteps are near— — 
He comes! he comes ! I'll watch him farther on 
I cannot do it here. 5 [Exrr. 


Enter RezenverT, and continues his way slowly 
across the Stage, but just as he is going off the 
owl SCTeams, he glops and listens, and the owl 

Screams again. _ 
Rez. Ha! does the night-bird duh, me on my 
way ? 

How much his hooting is in harmony 

With such a scene as this J. I hke-it well. 

Oft when a boy, at the still twilight hour, 

T've leant my back against some knotted oak, 

And loudly mimick'd him, till to my call 

He answer would return, and thro” the gloom 

We friendly converse held. 

Between me and the tar-bespangled s&y 

Those aged oaks their crossing branches wave, 

And thro' them looks the pale and placid moon. 

How like a crocodile, or winged snake, 
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Yon sailing cloud bears on its dusky length! 
And now transform'd by the passing wind, 
Methinks it seems a flying Pegasus. 

Ay, but a shapeless band of blacker hue . 
Come swiftly after, — _ 


A hollow murm'ring wind sounds thro' the trees; 


I hear it from afar ; this bodes a storm. 


I must not linger here— 
| (A bell heard at come & tance.) 


What bell is this ? 
It sends a solemn sound upon the breeze. 
Now, to a fearful superstitious mind, 
In such a scene, *twould like a death-knell come: 
For me it tells but of a shelter near, 


And so] bid it welcome. [Exrr. 


SCENE II. 
T Jo inside of a Convent Chapel, of old Gothick archi- 


tecture, almost dark ; two torches only are Seen at 

a dlistance, burning over a new-made grave. The 

noice of loud wind, beating upon the windows and 
roof, is heard, Enter two MoN ks. 


16% Monk. The storm encreases: : hark how dis- 
e 

It howls along the cloisters. How goes time? 
2d Mon. It is the hour: I hear them near at 

hand ; 

And when the solemn requiem has been sung 

For the departed sister, we'll retire. 

Yet, should this tempest still more violent grow, 
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We'll beg a friendly shelter till the morn. 
15% Monk. See the procession enters: let us 
a 
(The organ sitrikes up a golemm ralis Enter 
a procrssion of Nuns, with the Abbess, 
Bearing torches. After compassing the grave 
vice, and remaining there some time, whilse 
the organ plays a grand dirge, they advance 
to the front of the Stage.) 


SONG BY THE NUNS. 


Departed soul, whose poor remains 

This hallow'd lowly grave contains; 
Whose passing storm of life is o'er, 

Whose pains and sorrows are no more! 
Bless'd be thou with the bless'd above! 
Where all is joy, and purity, and love. 


Let HIM in might and mercy dread, 
Lord of the living and the dead ; 
In whom the stars of heav'n rejoice, 
And the ocean lifts its voice; 
Ehy $pirit, purified, to glory raise, | 
To sing with holy saints his everlasting praise! 5 


Departed soul, who in this earthly scene 

Hast our lowly sister bee, 

Swift be thy way to where the blessed dwell ! Y 
Until we meet thee there, farewell! farewell! 


Enter a Lav SISTER, with a wild terrified look, 
her hair and dress all scattered, _ rushes for- 
ward amongst them. | 
Abb. Why com'st thou here, with wach disor- 

der'd — 
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Jo break upon our sad solemnity? 

Sist. Oh ! I did hear thro' the receding blast, 
Such horrid cries ! they made my blood run chill. 
Abb. Tis but the varied voices of the storm, 
Which many times will sound like distant screams: 

It has deceived thee. 

1st Sisf. O no, for twice it call d, 80 loudly 

' call'd, 

With horrid strength, 6 the pitch of nature; 
And murder! murder ! was the dreadful cry. 
A third time it return'd with feeble strength, 
But o'the sudden ceased, as tho the words 
Were smother'd rudely 1 in the grappled throat, 
And all was still again, save the wild blast 
Which at a distance growl'd 
Oh! it will never from my mind depart ! 
That dreadful cry, all i'the instant still'd; 
For then, so near, some horrid deed was done, 
And none to rescue. 

Abb. Where didst thou hear it? 

Sist. „ % - bigher cells, 
As now a window, open'd by the lor, 
I did attempt to close. 

167. Monk. 1 wish our brother Bernard were 

arrived; 
He is upon his way. 
Abb. Be not alarm'd; it still may his deception. 
"Tis meet we finish our solemnity, 
Nor sbew neglect unto the honour'd dead. 
(Gives a sign, and the organ plays again: just 

as it ceases aloud knocking is heard without. } 
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Abb. Ha ? who may this be? hush ! 
Co knockmg heard again.) 

2d Monk. It is the knock of one in furious haste. 
Hush ! hush ! What footsteps cx come? Ha Weiter 


Bernard. 


Enter Bux AD bearing a lantern. 


15 Monk. See, what a look he wears of stiffen d 
fear! 
Where hast thou been, good brother? 
Bern. I've seen a horrid sight! 
(All gathering round him and speaking at once J 
What hast thou seen? 
Bern. As on J hasten'd, bearing thus my light, 
Across the path not fifty paces off, 
I saw a murder'd corse stretch'd on its back, 


Smear'd with new blood, as tho but fresbly . 


Abb. A man or woman? 

Bern. A man, a man! 

Abb. Did'st thou examine if within its breast 
There yet is lodged some small remains of life 2 


Was it quite dead ? 


Bern. N ought in the grave is dualer. 


I look'd but once, yet life did never ee 
In any form so laid. — 
A chilly horrour seized me, and I fled. 
15 Monk. And does the face Seem all unknown 


to thee ? 


Benn. The face! I would not on Fe face have 


look d 
For &en a kingdom's wealth, for al the world ! 


hay hf br Tf) by of bid 5 


| 
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O no! the bloody neck, the bloody neck ! | 
(Shaking his head and shuddering with horrour. 
Loud knocking heard without.) | 
Sist. Good mercy ! who comes next ? 
Bern. Not far behind 
T left our brother Thomas on the road; 
But then he did repent him as he went, 


And threaten'd to return. | 
2d Monk. See, here he comes. 


Enter brother THoMas, with a wild terrified book. 


15 Monk. How wild he looks! 
Bern. ¶ going up to him "OF" What, hast th ou 
| seen it too? 
Thom. Yes, yes ! it glared upon me as it pass d 
Bern. What glared upon thee? þ 

6 All gathering round Thomas, and speaking at once.) 

A O!] what hast thou seen? 
- Thom. As, striving with the blast, I onward 
came, 


| Turning my feeble lantern from the wind, 


Its light upon a dreadful visage gleam'd, 
Which paused and look'd upon me as it pass'd. 
Bat such a look, such wildness of despair, 
Such horrour-strain'd features never yet 
Did earthly visage show. I shrunk and shudder'd. 
If damned spirit may to carth return 
I've seen it. | 

Bern. Was there bie upon it? 

Thom Nay, as it pass d, I did not see its form ; 
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Nought but the horrid face. eee 

Beru. It is the murderer. | 
151. Monk. What way went it? 
Thom. ] durst not look till I had pass'd it far. 

Then turning round, upon the rising bank, 

I saw, between me and the paly sky, 

A dusky form, tossing and agitated. 

I stopp'd to mark it, but, in truth, I found 

Twas but a sapling bending to the wind, 

And so I onward hied, and look'd no more. 


1s Monk. But we must look to't; we must 


follow 1t : 


Our duty so commands. (To * Monk. ) Will you 


go, brother? 
(To Bernard.) And you, good Bernard 7 


Bern. If I needs must 80 | 
.  1st Monk, Come we must le. 77, 
Abb. Heaven be with you, then! 
13 . [Exkuxr Monks. 


Sul. Amen! amen! Good heaven be with us 


ä all! 
O what a dreadful night! 


Abb. Daughters retire; n to the peaefl 


| dead 
Our solemn ceremony now is finish d. 
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SCENE III. 


A large room m « the Convent, very dark. Enter the 
ABBess, Lay Sister bearing a hight, and several 
Nuns. Sister sets down the light on à table at 


the bottom of the stage, so that the room is still 


very gloomy. 
Abb. They have been * absent than I 
thought ; 
1 fear he has escaped them. 
Lf Nas, Heaven forbid ! 


Sist. No, no, found out foul murder ever is, 
And the foul murd'rer too. 
24 Nun, The good Saint Francis will oo 
their search; 
The blood so near his holy convent shed 
For threefold vengeance calls. 
Abb. J hear a noise within the inner court. 
They are return'd ; (listening ;) and Bernard's yoice 
I hear: 
'They are return'd. 
Sist. Why do] tremble so? 
It is not I who ought to tremble thus. 
2d Nun. I hear them at the door. | 
Bern. (without) Open the door, I pray _ 
brother Thomas; 
cannot now unhand the prisoner. 
(All speak to gether, Shrinking back from the door, 
and Staring upon one another.) He is with 
them! 5 
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(A folding door at the bottom of the Stage is 
opened, and enter Bernard, Thomas, and 


the other two Monks, carrying lanterns in 


their hands, and bringing in De Monfort. 
They are likewtse followed by other Monks. 
As they lead forward De Monfort the light 
is turned away, So that he is Seen obscurtely ; 
but when they come to the front of the stage 
they all turn the light side of their lanterns 
on him at once, and his face is seen in all 
the Strengthened horrour of despair, with 
tus hands and cloaths bloody, 
(Abbess and Nuns peak at once, and start back.) 
Holy saints be with us! | 
Bern. (to Abb.) Behold the man of blood! 
Abb. Of misery too; I cannot look upon him. 


Bern. (to Nuns.) Nay, holy sisters, turn not thus 


away. 
Speak to him, if, perchance, he will regard you : 
For from his mouth we have no utt'rance heard, 


Save one deep groan and smother'd exclamation, 


When first we sciz'd him. 


Abb. (to De Mon.) Most miserable man, how art 


| thou thus ? ( Pauses.) 
Thy tongue is silent, but those bloody hands 


Do witness horrid things. What is thy name? 


De Mon. (roused ; looks steadfastly at the Abbess 
or some lime, then speaking in a short hurried 
voice.) I have no name. 

Abb. (fa Bern.) Do it 88 III open; to him 


no more. 
2 
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Sist. O holy saints,! that this should be the man 
Who did against his fellow lift the stroke, | 
Whilst he 80 loudly call'd.— 

Still in my ears it rings: O murder! murder! 

De Mon. (slarting. He calls again 

Sist. No, he did call, but now his voice is still'd. 
Tis past. 

De Mon. (in great anguish. ) "Tis best. 

Sist. Yes, it is past! art thou not he who did it? 
(De Monfort utters a deep groan, and is Sup- 
ported from fulling by the Monks. 4 noise 

is heard without.) 

Abb. What noise is this of heavy lumb'ring steps, 
Like men who with a weighty burden come ? 
Bern. It is the body: T'have orders given 
That here it should be laid. - ; 

(Enter men bearing the body of Rezenvelt, co- 
vered with a gvhite cloth, and set it down in 
the middle M the room : they then uncover it. 
De Monfort stands fixed and niotionless with 
horrour, only that a sudden shivering Seems 
to pass over himwhen they uncover the cor pse. 
The Abbess and Nuns Shrink back and re- 
tire to some distance, all the rest fixing their 
eyes steadfastly upon De Monfort. A long 
pause. : 

Bern. (to De Mon.) See'st thou that lifeless 
corpse, those bloody wounds? 
See how he lies, who but so shortly since 
A living creature was, with all the powers 
Of sense, and motion, and humanityj! 
1 
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Oh ! What a heart had he who did this deed ! 
15% Monk, (looking at the body.) How hard 
those teeth against the lips are press d, 
As tho' he struggled still! | 
2d Monk. The hands, too, clench' d: the last 
efforts of nature. 

De Monfort still stands molionless. | Brother 
Thomas nen goes to the body, and raising 
up the head a little, turns it towards De 
Montfort.) 

Thom. Know'st thou this ghastly face ? 
De Mon. (putting his hands before his face in 
violent perturbation.) Oh do not! do not 
Veil it from my sight! 
Put me to any agony but this! 
Thom. Ha! dost thou then confess the dreadful, 
deed ? 
Hast thou against the laws of awful heav'n 
Such horrid murder done "AV hat fiend could 
tempt thee ? 
(Pauses and looks steadfastly at De Monfort.) 
De Mon. I hear thy words but do not hear their 
sense 5 
Hast thou not cover'd it? 
Bern. (to Thom.) Forbear, my brother, for thou 
sees't right well | 
He is not in a state to answer thee. 
Let us retire and leave him for a while. 
These windows are with iron grated o'er ; 
He is secured, and other duty calls, 


Thom. Then let it DE. 
| I 
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Bern. (to Monks, Sc.) Come, let us all depart. 
(ExzunT Abbess and Nuns, followed by the 
Monks. One Monk ingering à little 
behind.) 
De Mon. All gone! (- Perceiving the Monk.) O 
stay thou here! 


Monk. It must not be. 
De Mon. III give thee gold; I'll make thee rich 
in gold, 


Tf thou wilt stay e'en but a little while, 
Monk. I must not, must not stay. 


Doe Mon. I do conjure thee ! 
Monk. I dare not stay with thee. (Going. 
De Mon. And wilt thou go? 


(Catching hold of him eagerly.) 
Ol throw thy cloak upon this grizly form ! 
The unclos'd eyes do stare upon me still. 
O do not leave me thus! 


Monk covers the body, and Exit. 


De Mon. (alone, looking at the covered body, but 


at a distance.) Alone with thee ! but thou 


art nothing now. 2 

*Tis done, tis number'd with the things o'erpast ; 

Would! would it were to come! | 

What fated end, what darkly gath'ring cloud 

Will close on all this horrour ? 

O that dire madness would unloose my thoughts, 

And fill my mind with wildest fantasies, 

Decks restless, terrible ! dught, ought but this! 
"I Pauses and shudders.) 


How with conyulsive life he heay'd beneath me, 
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E'en with the death's wound gored ! O horrid, 
horrid ! | 
Methinks I feel him still. —What sound i is that ? 
I heard a smother'd groan.—lt is impossible 
| | ( Looking steadfasily at the body.) 
It moves! it moves! the cloth doth heave and 
Swell. 
It moves again 351 canndt suffer this— 
Whate'er it be J will uncover it. | 
(Runs 19 the corpse, and tears of the cloth in 
despair.) 
All still beneath. 
Nought is there here but fix'd and grizly death. 
How $ternly fix d! Oh! those glazed eyes 
They look upon me still. 
a (Shrinks back with horrour.) 
Come, madness! come unto me senseless death! 
I cannot suffer this ! Here, rocky wall, 
Scatter these brains, or dull them ! 
(Runs furiously, and, dashing his "EF against 
the wall, falls upon the floor 9 | 


Enter two Moxks, hastily. 
1s: Monk. See; wretched man, he hath destroy' 0 


himself. 
2d Monk. He does but 5 Let us remoye 
| him hence. | 
14 Monk, We did not well to leave him II 
alone. 


24 Mont. Come, let us bear him to the open air, 
[ExzuxT, bearing out De Montfort, 


Ld 
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ACT v. 


SCENE I. — Before the gates of the Convent. 
Enter IANE DER MoxroxT, FRER BERG and 


MaxukL. As they are proceeding towards the 


gate, JANE Stops short and Shrinks back. 


Freb. Ha! wherefore? has a sudden illness 
seiz d thee ? 
Jane. No, no, my friend. —And yet I'm very 
faint— 
I dread to enter here 
Man. Ay! ol 3 
For, when between the trees, that abbey tower 
First shew'd its top, I saw your count'nance 
change. 
But breathe a little here; I'll go before, 
And make inquiry at the nearest gate. 
Freb. Do so, good Manuel. 
(Manuel goes and knocks at the gate.) 
Courage, dear Madam: all may yet be well. 
Rezenvelt's servant, frighten'd with the storm, 
And seeing that his master join'd him not, 
As by appointment, at the forest's edge, 
Might be alarm'd, and give too ready ear 
To an unfounded rumour. 
He saw it not; he came not here himself. 
Fane. (looking eagerly to the gate, where Man vel 
talks with the Porter.) Ha! see, he talks 
with some one earnestly. 
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And see'st thou not that motion of his hands? 
He stands like one who bears a horrid tale. 
Almighty God 
| (Manuel goes into the convent.) 
He comes not back ; he enters. 
Freb. Bear up, my noble friend, 
Fane. I will, I will! But this suspense is 
dreadful. 
(A long pause. Manuel re-enters from the 
convent, and comes forward Slowly with a 
Sad countenance.) 
Is this the face of one who bears good tidings : : 
O God ! his face doth tell the horrid fact ; 
There is nought doubtful here. 
Freb. | How is it, Manuel ? 
Man. T've seen him through a crevice in his 
door : 
It is indeed my master. 
(Bursting into tears.) 
(Jane 8 at is gupported by Freberg.— 
Enter AsBEss and several NuNs from the 
convent, who gather about her, and p 
a remedies. She recovers.) 
1% Nun. The life returns again. 


24 Nun. © Tes, she revives. 
Abb. (to Freb.) Let me entreat this noble lady's 
leave 


To lead her in. She seems in great distress : 
We would with holy kindness soothe her woe, 
And do by her the deeds of ebnen love. 
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Freb. Madam, your goodness has my grateful 


thanks. 
[ExgunT, supporting Jane into the convent. 


SCENE II. 
De Monfort is discovered We in a thoughtful 


posture. He remains So for some time. Hlis face 
afterwards begins to appear agitated, like one 
whose mind is harrowed with the severest thoughts; 
then, starting from his seat, he clasps his hands 
together, and holds them up to heaven. 


De Mon. O that I ne' er had known the light of 
day 
That filmy darkness on mine eyes had hung, 
And closed me out from the fair face of nature! 
O that my mind, in mental darkness pent, 
Had no perception, no distinction known, 
Or fair, or ſoul perfection, or defect, 
Nor thought conceived of proud pre- eminence 
O that it had! O that I had been form'd 
An idiot from the birth! a senseless changeling, 
Who eats his glutton's meal with greedy haste, 
Nor knows the hand who feeds him.— 
Pauses; then, in a calmer sorrowful voice.) 
What am I now ? how ends the day of life ? 
For end it must ; and terrible this gloom. 
The storm of horrours that surround its close. 
This little term of nature's agony 
Will soon be o' er, and what is past is past: 
But shall I then, on the dark lap of earth 
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Lay me to rest, in still unconsciousness, 

Like senseless clod that doth no pressure feel 
From wearing foot of daily passenger; 

Like steeped rock o'er which the breaking waves 
Bellow and foam unheard? O would I could! 


Enter + NY who eprings forward to has master, 
but is checked upon percetuing Ne Montfort 
draw back and look Sternly at him. 


Man. My lord, my master! O my ; dearest 
master! 
(De Monfort 57“ Jooks at ham Abbes 
: Speaking.) 
Nay, do not thus regard me, good my Lord! 
Speak to me: am 1 not your faithful Manuel ? 

De Mon. (in d hasty broken voice.) Art thou 

alone? 

Man. No, Sir, the lady Jane 1 is on her way 3 ; 

She is not far behind. 

De Mon. (tossing his arms ouer his head in an 
agony.) This is too much! All I can bear 
but this! 

It must not be. Run and prevent her coming. 
Say, he who is detained a pris' ner here 

Is one to her unknown. I now am nothing. 
Jam a man, of holy claims bereft ; 

Out of the pale of social kindred cast ; 
Nameless and horrible.— 

Tell ber De Monfort far from hence is gone 
Into a desolate and distant land, 
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Ne'er to return again. Fly, tell her this; 


For we must meet no more. 


Enter JANE Ds MoxeorrT, bursting into the clam- 
ber, and followed by FnRB ERS, ABB ESS, and 
Several NUNs, 


Jane. We must! we must! My brother, O my 
brother! | 

(De Monfort turns away his head and hides 
his face with his arm. Jane stops Short, 
and, making a great effort, turns to Freberg, 
and the others who followed her ; and with 
an air of dignity stretches out her hand, beck- 

oning them to retire. All retire but Freberg, 
who seems to hesitate.) 
And thou too, Freberg : call it not unkind. 

[Ex1T Freberg, Jane and De Monfort only 

remain, 
Fane. My hapless Monfort ! 

(De Montfort urns round and looks Sorrowfully 
upon hier; She opens her arms to him, and he, 
rushing into them, hides his face * her 
breast and weefs.) 

Fane. Ay, give thy sorrow yent : here mays't 
thou weep. 


De Mon, (m broken accents.) Oh! this, my 


sister, makes me feel again 
The kindness of affection. 
My mind has in a dreadful storm been tost; 
 Horrid and dark. —I thought to weep no more.— 
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I've done a deed—But I am human still. 
Fane. Iknow thysuff' rings: leave thy sorrow free: 
Thou art with one who never did upbraid; | 
Who mourns, who loves thee still. 
De Mon. Ah! say'st thou so? no, no; it 
should not be. 
(Shrinking from her. ) I am a foul and bloody 
murderer, 
For such embrace unmeet: O leave me ! leave me ! 
Disgrace and publick shame abide me now ; 
And all, alas! who do my kindred own 
The direful portion share.—Away, away! 
Shall a disgraced and publick criminal 
Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 
To noble worth like thine ?—I have no name 
I'm nothing, now, not e'en to thee ; depart. 
(She takes his hand and grasping it firmly, 
- Speaks with a determined voice.) | 
Fane. De Monfort, hand in hand we have 
enjoy'd 
The playful term of infancy together; 
And in the rougher path of ripen'd years 
We've been each other's stay. Dark lours our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o'er us; 
But nothing, till that Jatest agony 
Which sevres thee from nature, shall unloose 
This fixed and sacred hold. In thy dark prison- 


house ; 


In the terrifick face of armed law ; 


Tea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 
I neyer will forsake thee. 
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Di Mon. (looking at her with admiration.) 
Heav'n bless thy gen'rous soul, my noble Jane ! 
I thought to sink beneath this load of ill, 
Depress'd with infamy and open shame; 
I thought to sink in abject wretchedness : 
But for thy sake I'll rouse my manhood up, 
And meet it bravely ; no unseemly weakness, 
I feel my rising strength, shall blot my end, 
To clothe thy cheek with shame. 
Zane. Yes, thou art noble still. 
De Mon. With thee I am; who were not so with 
thee ? 
But ah, my sister ! short will be the term : 
Death's stroke will come, and in that state beyond, 
Where things unutterable wait the soul, 
New from its earthly tenement discharged, 
We shall be sever'd far. 
Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is from the murd'rer's guilt, far shall we be. 
This is the gulph of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils. 
Jane. The God who made thee is a God of 
mercy; 
Think upon this. 
De Mon. (shaking his head.) N o, no! this blood! 
this blood! I 
Jane. Yes, een the sin of blood may be forgiv'n, 
When humble penitence hath once atoned. 
De Mon. ( eagerly What, after terms of 
lengthen'd misery, I 
Imprison'd anguish of tormented spirits, 
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Shall T again, a renovated soul, 

Into the blessed family of the good | 
| Admittance have? Think'st thou that this may be! 
Speak if thou canst: O speak me comfort here? 
For dreadful fancies, like an armed host, 

Have push'd me to despair. It is most horrible 
O speak of hope ! if any hope there be. 

(Jane is silent and looks sorrowfully upon him 
then clasping her hands, and turning her eyes 
to heaven, seems lo muller a prayer.) 

De Mon. Ha! dost thou pray for me? heav'n 

hear thy prayer! 
I fain would kneel—Alas ! I dare not do it. 

Fane. Not so; all by tt Almighty Father 

form'd 
May in their deepest mis'ry call on him. 
Come kneel with me, my brother. 

(She kneels and prays to herself ; he "al by 
her, and clasps his hand fervently, but speaks 
not. A noise of chains clanking is heard 
without, and they both rise. 

De Mon. Hear'st thou that noice? They come 
to interrupt BL 

Fane. (moving towards a 45 Joo Then let as 

enter here. | 

De Mon. (catching hold of her with a look of 
norrour.) Not there—not there—the corpse 

 —the bloody corpse ! 
Fane. What, lies he' there Py Re- 
zenyelt 2 
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De Mon. A sudden thought has come across 
my mind; 
How came it not before? Unhappy Rezenvelt ! 
Say'st thou but this? | 
Jane. W hat should I Say ? he was an honest 
man; 
Istill have thought him such, as such lament him. 
(De Monfort utters a deep groan. 
What means this heavy groan ? 

De Mon. It hath a meaning. 

Enter ABBESG and Moxks, with two Opricers 
of gustice carrying fetters in their hands to put 
þ0n DE Monrorrt. 

Jan. (starting.) What men are these! 

157 Off. Lady, we are the servants of the law, 
And bear with us a power, which doth constrain 
To bind with fetters this our prisoner. 

(Pointmg to De Monfort.) 


Jane. A stranger uncondemn'd? this cannot be, 


15. Off As yet, indeed, he is by law unjudged, 
But is so far condemn'd by circumstance, 
That law, or custom sacred held as law, 
Doth fully warrant us, and it must be. 
Jane. Nay, say not so; he has no power 
t' escape; 
Distress hath bound him with a heavy chain; 
There is no need of yours. 
Ist. Of. We must perform our office. 
Jane. O! do not offer this indignity! 
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1s? Off. Is it indignity in sacred law 


To bind a murderer ? (7s 24 Om) 5 do 


thy work. 
Jane. Harsh are thy words, and stern thy har- 
den'd brow ; ; 
Dark i is thine eye; but all some pity have 
Unto the last extreme of misery. 
I do beseech thee ! if thou are a man 
(Kneeling to lim.) 
(De Monfort roused at this, runs up to Jane, 
and raises her hastily from the ground; then 
Stretches himself up proudly.) 
De Mon. (to Jane.) Stand thou erect in native 
dignity ; | | 
And bend to none on carth the suppliant knee, 
Though cloath' d in power * To my 
-- Mart... | * 
It gives a feller gripe than many irons. 
(Holding out his hands.) Here, officers of law, bind 
on those shackles, 
And if they are too light bring die chains. 
Add iron to iron, load, crush me to the ground; 


Nay, heap ten thousand weight upon my breast, 


For that were best of all. 

(4 long pause, whilst ze put irons upon him. 
After they are on, Jane looks at him Sorrows- 
fully, and lets her h2ad simk on her breast. De 
Montfort s/re!ches out his hand, looks at them, 
and then at Jane; crosses them over his breast, 
and endeavours to suppress his feelings.) 
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15. Off. J have it, too, in charge to move you 
hence, (Io De Monfort.) 
Into another chamber more secure. 
De Mon. Well, I am ready, Sir. 
(Approaching Jane, whom the Abbess is en- 
deavouring to comfort, but to no purpose. * 
Ah! wherefore thus! most honour'd and most 
dear ? ; 
Shrink not at the accoutrements of ill, 
Din the thing itself. 
VNandeavouring to book cheerful. ) 
Wilt thou permit me with a gyved hand? 
(She gives him her hand, which he raises to his 
lips.) 
This was my proudest office. 
[ExguxnT, De Monfort leading out Jane. 


SCENE III. 
P long narrow gallery in the convent, NEV" the 


doors of the cells on each side. The stage dark- 


ened. A Nun is discovered at a distance listen- 
ing. Enter another Nun at the front of the 
Stage, and starts back, 


15. Nun: Ha! who is this not yet retired to rest 2 


My sister, is it you? 


(To the other, BE advances. ) 


2 Nun. Returning from the sister Nina's cell, 
Passing yon door where the poor pris'ner lies, 
The sound of one who struggled with despair 
Struck on me as I went : I stopp'd and listen'd ; 

DD 
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O God! such piteous groans! 

18 Nun. Yes, since the ev'ning sun it hath 

been so. | 

The voice of mis'ry oft hath reach'd mine car, | 
Een in the cell above. 

2d Nun, Hoy is it thus? 
Methought he braved it with a manly spirit, 
And led, with shackled hands, his sister forth, 
Like one resolved to bear misfortune boldly. 


1s# Nun. Yes, with heroick courage, for a while 


He seem'd inspired; but, soon depress'd again, 
Remorse and dark despair o'erwhelm'd his soul, 
And so he hath remain'd. 


Enter Father BERNARD, advancing from the further 


end of the Gallery bearing a crucifix. © 
1s} Nun. How goes it, fäther, with your pe- 
nitent? | 
We've heard his heavy groans. 
Bern. Retire, my daughters ; many a bed of 
death, 
With all its pangs and horrour I have seen, 
But never ought like this. 
2d Nun. He's dying then! 
Bern. | Yes, death is dealing 
with bim. 
From violent agitation of the nia 
Some stream of life within his breast has burst; 
For many times within a little space, 
The ruddy tide has rush'd into his mouth. 


: | God grant his pains be short! 


. 
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15t Nun. Amen, Amen! 

2d Nun. How does the lady? | 
Bern. She sits and bears his head upon her lap; 
And like a heaven- inspired angel speaks | 
The word of comfort to his troubled soul : 
Then does she wipe the cold drops from his brow, 
With such a look of tender wretchedness, 
It wrings the heart to see her. 

15. Nun. Ha! hear ye nothing? 

2d Nun: (alarmed.) Yes, I heard a noise, 


16s Nun. And see'st thou nothing? 
( Creeping close to her sister.) 


Bern. | Tis a nun in white. 


Enter Lax SrsrRR in her night cloaths, advancing 
from the dark end of the gallery. 


„ & 


| (To Sister.) Wherefore, my daughter, hast thou 
left thy cell? 

It is not meet at this untimely hour. 

Sist. I cannot rest. I hear such dismal 

sounds, 

Such wailings in the air, such abrilly chrieks, 

As though the cry of murder rose again 

From the deep gloom of night. I cannot rest: 

I pray you let me Stay with you, good sisters! 


( Bell tolls. ) | 


Nuns. (Hlarting.) W hat bell is that ? 


Bern. It is the bell of death. | 


A ny sister was upon the watch 
| | D D 2 
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To give this notice. (Bell tolls again.) Hark! 
another knell ! Eh 

The wretched struggler hath his warſare closed; 
May heaven have mercy on him! 

| (Bell tolls again.) 
Rhbre, my daughters; let us all retire, 
For scenes like this to meditation call. 

| [ExguxT, bell folling again. 


8 C E NE IV. 
A hall or large room in the convent. The bodies of 


DR MoNFORT and REZENVELT are discovered 
aid out upon a low table or platform, covered with 
black. FREBERG, e ABBESS, 1 


and NuNs atlending. 
Abb. (to Freb.) Here must they or my Lord, 


until we know 


Respecting this the order of the law. 


Freb. And you have wisely 3 my rev rend 
mother. 
(Goes to the table, and Jake at the bodies, but 


. without uncovering them.) 


* Unhappy men! ye, both in nature rich, 


With talents and with virtues were endued. 

Ye should have loved, yet deadly rancour came, 
And in the prime and manhood of your days 

Ye sleep in horrid death. O direfal hate! 


What shame and wretchedness his portion is 


Who, for a secret inmate, . harbours thee !_ 
And who shall call him blameless who excites, 


2 
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Ungen'rously excites, with careless scorn, 
Such baleful passion in a brother's breast, 
Whom heav'n commands to love? Low are ye 
laid: 
Still all contention now. Low are ye ui! 
1 loved you both, and mourn your hapless fall. 
Abb. They were your friends, my Lord ? 
Freb. I loved them both. How does the Lady 
Jane ? 
Abb. She bears misfortune with ci Soul. 
I never saw in woman bow'd with grief 
Such moving dignity. 
Freb. Ay, still the same. 
I've known her long; of worth most excellent; 
But in the day of woe, she ever rose 
Upon the mind with added majesty, 
As the dark mountain more sublimely tow'rs 
Mantled in clouds and storm. 


Enter MANUEL and JEROME. 


Man. (pointing.) Here, my good JO: here $ 
a piteous sight. 
Fer. A piteous sight! yet I will look upon him: 
T'l see his face in death. Alas, alas! 
I've seen him move a noble gentleman ; 
And when with vexing passion undisturb'd, 
He look'd most graciously. 


(Lifts up in mistake the cloth from the body of- 


Rezenvelt, and starts back with horrour.) 
Oh! this was the bloody work! Oh, oh! oh, oh 


i 
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That buman hands could do it ! 
Drops the cloth again.) 
Man. That is the murdered oorpse here lies 
De Monfort. 
h (Going to uncover the other body.) 
Fer. (turning awey his head.) No, no! I 
cannot look upon him now. | 
Man. Didst thou not come to see him? 
Fer. Fy! cover him—inter him in the dark— 
Let no one look upon him. 
Bern. (Iv Jer.) Well dost thou chew, the abhor- 
- rence nature feels 
For deeds of blood, and1 commend thee well. 
In the most ruthless heart compassion wakes 
For one who, from the hand of fellow ain, 
Hath felt such cruelty, 
¶ Uncovering the body ow; Revenyelt. ) 
This is the murder'd corse-: 
1 * the body of De Monfort. ) 
But see, I pray! 
Here lies the murderer. What thinkst thou here ? 
Look on those features, thou hast seen them oft, 
With the last dreadful conflict of despair, - 
So fix'd in horrid strength. 
See those knit brows, those hollow Sunken eyes; 
The sharpen'd nose, with nostrils all distent; 
That writhed mouth, where yet the teeth appear, 
In agony, to gnash the nether lip. | 
Think'st thou, less painful than the murd'rer' 5 
ar ä 
Was such a death as this? 
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Ay, and how changed too those matted locks ! 
Jer. Merciful heaven ! his hair is grisly grown, 
Changed to white age, what was, but two days 
Since, „ 
Black as the raven's plume. How may this be? 
Bern. Such change, from violent conflict of 
the mind, 7 
Will sometimes come. 
1 Alas, alas! most wretched ! 
Thou wert too good to do a cruel deed, 
And so it kill'd thee. Thou hast suffer'd for it. 
God rest thy soul ! I needs must touch thy hand, 
And bid thee long farewell. 
(Laying his hand on De Monfort.) 


Bern. Draw back, draw back: see where * 


lady comes. 


Enter Jax R DR Moxrort. FRRRRNO, who has 
been for some time retired by himself lo the bottom 


of the stage, now steps forward to lead her in, but © 


checks himself on Seeing the fired sorrow of her 
countenance, and draws back respectfully. Jaxs 
advances to the table, and looks attentively at the 


covered bodies. MANUEL points out the body of 


Dx Moxeorr, and she gives a gentle inclination 
of the head, to signify that she understands him. 
She then bends —— over it, "without N 


Man. (io Jane, as she raises + her head. . Oh, 
madam ! my good on. 
1 n 
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Jane. Well says thy love, my good and e 
Manuel; 
But we must mourn in silence. 
Man. Alas! the times that I have follow'd him! 
Jane. Forbear, my faithful Manuel. For this 
love 
Thou hast my grateful thanks; aud here's my 
hand: 
Thou hast loved him, and I'll remember thee. 
Where'er Jam; in whate'er spot of earth 
T linger out the remnant of my days, 
I will remember thee. 
Man. Nay, by the living God! wha! er you are, 
There will I be. TI prove a trusty servant: 
TIl follow you, e'en to the world's end. 
My master's gone, and I indeed am mean, 
Yet will I show the strength of nobler men, 
Should any dare upon your honour'd worth 
To put the slightest wrong. Leave you, dear 
lady! 
Kill me, but say not this! 
(Throwing hinself at her feet.) 
e (raising him.) Well, then! be thou my 


- .  gcrvanit, and my friend. 


Art thou, good Jerome, too, in kindness come? 


I see thou art. How goes it with thine age? 
Jer. Ah, Madam! woe and weakness dwell 
with age : | 
Would I could serve you with a young man' 8 
strength! 
I'd spend my life for you. 
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Fane.” Thanks, worthy Jerome. 


O! who hath said, the wretched have no friends? 


Freb. In every sensible and gen'rous breast 
Affliction finds a friend; but unto thee, 
Thou most exalted and most honourable, 
'The heart in warmest adoration bows, 
And even a worship pays. 
Jane. Nay, Freberg, Freberg ! grieve me not, 
. my friend. 
He to whose ear my praise most welcome was, 
Hears it no more; and, oh our piteous lot! 
What tongue will talk of him ? Alas, alas! 
This more than all will bow me to the earth ; 
I feel my misery here. 
The voice of praise was wont to name us both: 
J bad no greater pride. 
(Covers her face with her hands, and bursts 
into tears. Here they all hang about her: 
Freberg supporting her tenderly, Manuel 
| embracing her knees, and old Jerome catch- 
ing hold of her robe affectionately. Bernard, 
Abbess, Monks, and Nuns, likewise, gather 
round her, with looks of sympathy.) 


Enter Two Orcas of law, 


<= Ib 0% Where is the prisoner ? 
Into our hands he straight must be consign'd. 
Bern. He is not subject now to human laws 
The prison that awaits him is the grave. 


1s. Off. Ha! sayst thou so ? there is ſoul dar . 


in this. 


nun 
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Man. (io Off.) Hold thy unrighteous tongue, or 
hie thee hence, | 
Nor, m the presence of this honour'd dame, 
Utter the slightest meaning of reproach. 
151 Off. J am an officer on duty call'd, 
And have authority to say, how died he?“ 
. Uere Jane shakes off the weakness of grief, and 
 repressing Manuel, who is about 10 reply to 
Tue Officer, steps forward with dignity.) 
Jane. Tell them, by whose authority you come, 
He died that death which best becomes a man 
Who is with keenest sense of conscious ill 
And deep remorse assail'd, a wounded spirit. 
A death that kills the noble and the brave, 
And only them. He had no other wound. 
15 Of. And Shall Tt trust to this ? 
Jane, Do as thou wilt : 
To one who can suspect my simple word 
I have no more reply. Fulfill thine office. 
15 Of, No, Lady, I believe your honour” d word, 
And will no farther search. 
Jane. I thank your courtesy: thanks, Wade to 
all; 
My rev'rend mother, and ye honour'd .. ; 
Ye holy men, and you, my faithful friends, 
The blessing of the afflicted rest with you! 
And he, who to the wretched is most piteous, 
Will recompense you.—PFreberg, thou art good, 
Remove the body of the friend you loved, 
"Tis Rezenvelt I mean. Take thou this 1 : 


Tis meet that, with his noble ancestors. 
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He lie entomb'd in honourable state. 

And now, I have a sad request to make, 

Nor will these holy sisters scorn my boon; 
That I, within these sacred cloister walls 

May raise a humble, nameless tomb to him, 
Who, but for one dark passion, one dire deed, 
Had claim'd a record of as noble worth, 


As e' er enrich d the sculptured 3 
[Ex Ruxr. 


Note. — The last three lines of the last speech are not in- 
tended to give the reader a true character of De Monfort, 
whom I have endeavoured to represent throughout the Play 
as, notwithstanding his other good qualities, proud, suspicious 
and susceptible of envy, but only to express the partial sen- 
timents of an affectionate sister, naturally more inclined to 


praise him from the misfortune into which he had fallen. 
* 
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(5 Since this edition was given to the prets, the Tragedy 
of DE MonrorT has been brought out at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, adapted to the Stage by Mr. Kemble. I am in- 
finitely obliged to that Gentleman for the excellent pawers he has 
exerted, assisted by the incomparable talents of his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, in endeauvouring to obtain for it that publick favour, 
which I sincerely wish it had been found more worthy 7 
receiving. | 5 | 
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